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ON THE PROGRESSIVE CHANGE OF POETICAL STYLE. 


Ut unus ab illis numeretur Annus, omnes annos suos conterent.——- SENECA. 


Tne progressive change of poetical 
style, as connected with the reputation 
pr rd poets of different ages, is a deli- 
cate theme. It involves the develope- 
ment of some niceties ; the examination 
of some prejudices ; and, what is worst, 
the contradiction of some assertions. 
The importance of the subject may 

haps hardly a commensurate 
vith Its cimieand ded, It can- 
not however be unimportant to have 
something like clear ideas on a matter 
which has affected, and will affect, the 
polite literature of this, and every 
other European country. 

In commencing the present sketch, 
it would seem to be needless to go 
further back than the Augustan age, 
as including the earliest and the best 
of what we know of the Roman poetry. 
The progress of the Greek literature 
was early interrupted iy) are chan- 
Bes From the age of éschylus to the 

ttle of Cheronwa, is comprehended 
only the short interval of ninety-eight 
years. In about double that time after- 
wards, the Romans began those aggres- 
sions, which ended in thesecond subju- 
gation of Greece. To Rome the best fruit 
of this conquest was the cultivation of 
Greek literature, of which the Roman 
is indeed a sort of continuation. The 
Latin authors condescended to imitate 
those models which they could not hope 
to surpass ; and such was the begin- 
ning of the Augustan age, thesplendour 
of which has diminished that of all 
after literature, and in a great measure 
blinded posterity to the excellencies 
of succeeding authors ; whilst, as sha- 
dows are strongest in an imperfect 
light, it has at the same time led us to 

Vou. VI. 


exaggerate their defects. The Augustan 
age has been too exclusively talked 
about. We have been too bigotted 
adorers of the poetic spirit, the sim- 
same f and the subdued beauty of 
Virgil, Horace, and the other emi- 
nent poets their contemporaries. It 
cannot, certainly, be denied, that the 
poetry of their period, presents an ag- 

egate of excellence which it may be 

ifficult to parallel. For this, how- 
ever, it is more or less indebted to the 
favourable circumstances under which 
it was written; nor does it by any 
means follow that these poets were 
possessed of genius eminently su- 
perior to those, either of their own or 
of other countries, who have succeed- 
ed them. The commencement of the 

etical literature of all nations, pro- 

ably exhibits something like this. 
That it has been the case with English 
poetry, is attempted to be shewn in 
the course of these remarks. It is 
indeed natural to expect that the 
earlier efforts of poetry should be upon 
the whole the most happy; and for 
this plain reason, that in poetry as in 
every thing else, originality is much 
easier when there has been no one to 
anticipate its sources. The earlier 
poets, Terence, Lucretius, Virgil, and 
Horace, stood upon the most advan- 
tageous ground.. The Latin language 
had just attained to a polished regu- 
larity—the rude and comparatively 
antiquated versification of Ennius, and 
of one or two others whose names are 
now scarcely known, was all with 
which they had tocontend. The fields 
of pesny were open to them, and they 
culled the flowers ot’ grew at their 
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feet. Originality and simplicity then 
went hand in hand. 

This, it is quite obvious, could not 
last long. In proportion as ‘simple 
imagery and sentiment were -pre- 
occupied, artificial combinations be- 
came necessary. The change in the 
poetical style is apparent, accordingly, 
even in the younger writers of the age 
of Augustus. Ovid and Propertius 
exhibit many marks of what Quin- 
tilian has described as the depravity of 
the Latin style. That quaintness of 
expression, pointedness of sentence, 
and elaborate metaphor, in which this 
depravity is thought to consist, are 
best known from a selection of passages 
which contain them. In the few ex- 
ampies here given, such are attempted 
to be selected as embody the peculiari- 
ties of the style of the age, at the same 
time that they illustrate the genius of 
the poet. 

Propertius was one of the latest 
writers of the Augustan age. He died 
young, and his remains have been less 
esteemed than they deserve to be, pro- 
bably because they are somewhat more 
tinctured with the peculiarities of the 
artificial style than those of his con- 
temporaries. He certainly has not the 
genius of Ovid, to excuse his want of 
simplicity, to those who make it the 
first criterion of excellence. Neither 
has he the equable and plaintive flow 
of Tibullus: but his elegies exhibit 
occasional bursts of poetry, superior 
perhaps to any thing in those of his 
rival. The following passage may 
afford some idea of the capabilities of 
the poet, as well as of the turn of his 


style. 


} omega ille fuit Puerum qui pinxit Amorem, 
onne putas miras hunc habuisse manus? 

Hic primum vidit sine sensu vivere amantes 

Et levibus curis magna perire bona. 

Idem non frustra ventosas addidit alas, 
Fecit et humano corde volare deum ; 

| reread alterna quoniam jactamur in unda, 
oe jue non ullis permanet aura locis ; 


ito hamatis manus est armata ttis 
Et ra exhumero Gnossia utroque jacet ; 
A it quoniam, tuti quam cernimus hostem 


Nec quisquam, ex illo vulnere, sanus abit. 
In me tela manent, manet et puerilis imago, 
certe pennas perdidit ille suas ; 
Evolat heu ! nostro quoniam de pectore nunquam 
Assiduusque meo sanguine bella gerit. 
ib. tt. Eleg. xii. 


Though generally elegant, however, 
and occasionally tender, he is haunted 
with a sort of pedantry, which some- 
times weighs down his genius. 

During the latter portion of the 
reign of Tiberius, began that course 
of ny and debauchery, which 
overlaid and poisoned the genius and 
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virtue of Italy. From this time the 
writers are few, and scattered at lon 
intervals over a dreary and neg 
tract. ‘The reigns of succeeding em. 
perors, down to Vespasian and Titus, 
exhibit little else than the annals of 
cruelty and sensuality ; and a poet ap- 
an oiisis of the desert green 
in the midst of a scorched and sandy 
waste. That tendency to the artificial 
style, which began with Ovid, attain. 
ed, in the hands of Seneca, to all the 
madness of metaphor and antithesis, 
Examples of these figures are indeed 
to be tound in almost every sentence 
of his prose writings, and of the few 
verses he has left. It is perhaps supers 
fluous to remark, that the heavy and 
tasteless tragedies under the name of 
Seneca are generally thought to be 
falsely attributed to the tutor of Nero, 
In his poetical lamentations on his 
banishment, he quaintly alludes to the 
solitude of Corsica. 
** Hic, sola hee duo sunt, Exul et exilium,” 
And in conclusion of a deprecatory 
address to the rugged genius of the 
place, thus sings— 


Parce religatis, hoc est jam parce sepultis, 
‘* Vivorum cineri sit tua terra levis—,” 


This taste in the usual course of 
things soon became subject to a reac- 
tion. It was a permanent one, and 
the writers from that time downwards 
are comparatively moderate in the ape 
plication of artificial embellishment, 
only using it in proportion as they are 
compelled to do so by the increasing 
necessities of originality. 

Lucan was about twenty five years 
younger than Seneca. It is needless 
to dilate upon the well-known char- 
acteristics of this admirable poet. He 
has been, perhaps justly, accused of a 
tendency to bombast. The Pharsalia, 
however, as a whole, has a well-sus- 
tained tone of lofty stoicism, and con- 
tains many passages of a force and 
energy which have not often been 
surpassed. It may perhaps be but a 
doubtful compliment, that the scepti- 
cal Pere Hardouin, who has disputed 
the guthenticity of most of the classics, 
concedes that of Lucan. His language 
is much more artificial, and includes 
more apparent effort than that of the 
best poets of the Augustan period. 
His ees line to Cato is 
celebrated, 


* Victrix causa Diis placuit, sed victa Catoni.” 
This, however, is not the only com- 
pliment he has paid to the Patriot. 
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The following fine panegyrical ex- 
clamations are put into the mouth of 


Brutus. . 

* Quid, tot durasse per annos, 
Profuit, immunem corrupti moribus svi ? 
Hoc solum longe pretium virtutis habebis, 
Accipient alios, facient te bella nocentem.” rms 

He thus eulogizes the customary 

suicides of a certain tribe, auxiliaries 
of Pompey. 

** Proh! quanta est gloria Genti 


named a ony 5 ac pe 

Having related the rout of Pom- 
pey’s army, he breaks into these ex- 
clamations ; the change of tense from 
the third to the first person plural is 
striking, and the concluding thought 


strong, and perhaps a little too daring. 
** Vincimur his gladiis omnis, hae serviet, ztas ; 
Proxima quid Soboles, aut quid meruere nepotes 
In regnum nasci? pavidi num gessimus arma? 
Teximus aut jugulos ?— Alieni poena timoris 

In nostra cervice sedet : P hye natis, 

Si dominum, Fortuna, , et bella dedisses.” 


Silius Italicus has. of all the Latin 
poets met with the worst usage and 
the greatest neglect. The injudicious 
plan of his poem, on the second Punic 
war, has in part been the cause. A 
work of seventeen books, and consist- 
ing of no great single action, but a- 
mounting to something very like what, 
upon a smaller scale, had been called 
* a Gazette in rhyme,” has dreariness 
in the very outset. Added to this has 
been the operation of that criticism 
which, to the occasional boldness of 
Silius, prefers the exaggerated charac- 
ters and feebler style of Statius. Si- 
lius Italicus has too easily indulged in 
the pleasure of composition. He was 
a man of wealth and leisure; and 
when a great man chooses to relax him- 
self in verse, few critics are ill-bred 
enough to hint the possibility of pro- 
lixity. Had ke concentrated the 

wers, which he has lavished upon 

is voluminous Epic, into a poem of 
the fourth of the length, he would 
have stood high as a poet. A very few 
extracts will amply prove this. His 
expressions are sometimes very bold, 
though his force, upon the whole, is 
much less than that of Lucan. The 
opening presents a forcible description 


of Hannibal, the Hector of the poem. 
* Ingenio motus avidus fideique sinister 
Is fuit, exuberans astu, sed devius ome 
Armato nullus Divum pudor ; improba virtus 
Et pacis despectus honos; penitusque medullis 
Sanguinis humani fogs sitis: insuper evi 
Flore virens, avet Egales abolere parentdm 

us, ac Siculo ‘gere foedera ponto.— 
Jamque, aut nocturno penetrat Capitolia visu, 
Aut, rapidus, fertur per summas passibus Alpes, 
Sepe etiam 





famuli, turbato ad lumina somno, 
Expavere trucem, per vasta silentia, vocem; 
Ac te sudore virum invenere, futuras 
Miscentem pugnas, et inania bella erentem . 


The character is well kept up ;— 
his persuasion that he was fated to 
—— Rome,—his joy at the omens 
in his favour, and his disregard of 
them when against him,—his intense 
love of Fame and loathing of peaceful 
obscurity— 

** Quantum, enim, distant a morte silentia Vite?” 

The passage of the Alps is, in some 
places, highly wrought. Indeed it 
seems to be one of the peculiarities of 
this poet to give a sort of dramatic, or 
even theatrical effect to some of his 
descriptions of natural scenery. 

The following passage is. remarka- 
ble, not only as being a procf of th 
strong and pointed metaphorical ex 
pression of which Silius Italicus was 
capable, but also as affording a strik- 
ing example of that change of style 
which the necessity of originality forces 
upon poets. The Alpine solitudes are 
referred to. 

** Has observatis Valles enavimus astris ; 

Namuyue dies confundit iter, peditemque profundo 
Errantem Campo, et semper media arva videntem, 
Sidoniis Cynosura regit fidissima nautis.” Lib. iii. 

Lucan, in his account of Cato’s 
march through the Lybian Desert, 
had already said, “ sideribus novere 
viam.” Silius strengthens this passage 
by the “ enavimus,” which is “ a 
bold word,” and by additional circum- 
stances. 

The brave obstinacy of Flaminius, 
who fights at lake Thrasimene, against 
all augury, and under the most un- 
favourable circumstances, is pourtray- 
ed in lively colours. Describing the 
disorder of the Roman troops, hurry- 


ing to the onset, he says— 
Pr. cuncta tumultu 
Implere, et pugnam, fugientum more vane 
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and the audacious Consul, in defiance 


of dissuading Omens, exclaims— 
“Sat magnus in hostem 
Augur adest, Ensis ."-—-—— 


Lid. v. 

The rout at Canne, which, though 
infinitely more disastrous, includes 
less of picturesque circumstance, is 
less successfully treated. The diffi- 
culty of transferring the interest from 
Hannibal to Fabius, Scipio, and oth- 
ers, who, after the decline of his for- 
tunes, became “ lords of the ascend- 
ant,” takes much of their attraction 
from the latter books of the poem. 
The following lines may be quoted, as 
having that sort of theatrical effect 


which has been already adverted to :—~ 
** Hine rupti reboare poli, atque hinc crebra micare 
Fulmina, et in classem ruere impacabile coelum.” 


The poems of Statius have been al- 
ready mentioned. Pope has conde- 





with the rest of his poetical country- 
men, Statius has added little of his 
own. 

From this period down to Claudian, 
*¢ all is void,” poetically speaking, for, 
excepting by scholars, Ausonius is not 
resorted to, and Prudentius scarcely 
ranks as a classic—that poet being a 
Christian. In annals which are filled 
with warsabroad and brutality at home, 
there is no room for literature. The 
leaf coloured red is, in the eye of rea- 
son, as much a blank as that which is 
left untouched. Whilst every thing 
estimable was retrograde, corruption of 
manners advanced with accelerated 
progress. Juvenal had said, in his 
strong way, 


** Occurrunt multe tibi Belides, atque Eriphyle : 
Mane’ Clytemnestram nullus non vicus habebit” 


and Silius Italicus elegantly and feel- 
ingly alludes to the same deterioration. 
He is describing the conduct of the 
Romans after the defeat at Cannee,— 


“* Hae tum Roma fuit ; post te, cui vertere mores 
Si stabat fatis, potius, Carthago, maneres !” 


The poetry of Claudian is like the 
last lamp which, after a long interval, 
seems to bid us adieu, in our egress 
from some city where we are leaving 
the brilliancy of palaces, and the illu- 
minated haunts of elegant civilization. 
He is one of the most polished of 
poets ; nor does his polish detract any 
thing from his strength. His satirical 

assages are as free from coarseness as 
his gayest strains: and, as the finest 
scymitars are said to be tempered with 
perfume, they, perhaps, cut deeper 
from the delicacy employed in their 
formation. The obscurity of the 
events which constitute the subjects 
of most of his pieces, is a great disad- 
vantage. We are with difficulty in- 
terested by that of which we know 
little. The Trojan war, and the for- 
tunes of the first Cesars, are familiar 
to all; but who knows or cares about 
the virtues of Stilicho, or the defeat of 
Rufinus? 

This poet abounds, above all the 
Latin poets, in point and antithesis. 
His points, however, are always ele- 

t; although perhaps pushed, in a 
few instances, to absolute quaintness. 

The opening of the Panegyric on 
Serena, is a beautiful effort :— 
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scended to translate the first book ‘of 

his Thebais, and to give an English 
~ yersion of the melodious mediocrity of 
his original. All Latin verse, how- 
ever, is melodious ; and to this excel- 
lence, which he possesses in common 





Et rubro radiare mari, si floribus ornes 
Regine regina comam ?—sed floribus jllis 
Quos neque frigoribus Boreas, nec Sirius urit 
Aestibus, eterno sed veris honore rubentes 
Fons Aganippea Permessius educat und4 - 
Unde oie pascuntur apes, et prata legentes 
Transmittunt seclis Heliconia mella futuris,” 
On the nuptials of Honorius, the 
gay poet informs the young bride. 
groom,-—— 
“* Non quisquam fruitur veris honoribus 
Hyblwos Jatebris nec spoliat favos, 
Si fronte caveat, si timeat rubos : 
Armat spina rosas ; mella tegunt apes ; 
Crescunt difficili guadia jurgio ; 
Ascendit que is que refugit Venus; 
Quod flenti tuleris, plus sapit esculum.” 
Fescennina, 
In the poem on the enterprise of 
Rufinus, the half-suppressed inquie. 
tude of the people is described in a 
simile, of which the exquisite lan- 
guage is fully equal to the evident 
justice of the comparison :— 
** Ceu murmurat alti 
Impacata quies pelagi, cum, flamino fracto, 
Durat adhuc seevitque tumor, ~ npone we per astum 
i—. 


Lassa recedentis fuitant vestigia ven 
In Ruf. Lib. I. 


Rufinus is slain and hacked in pieces, 
and his limbs scattered about, 


** Pulvere raro, 


Per partes tegitur, nusqguam totiesque a 
Lib. If. 


The next passage is singular, as bee 
ing in anticipation of the Linnean 
rages It may possibly have afford- 
ed a hint to Darwin. 


** Vivunt in Venerem frondes; omnisque vicissim 

Felix arbor amat: nutant ad mutua Palme 

Foedera; Populeo suspirat Populus ietu ; 

Et Platani Phitanis, Alnoque assibilat Alnus.” 
Epithal. de nupt. Hon. & Mar. 


The following description of the in- 
fant Sun is pushed, though elegantly, 
to an extreme of quaintness.—It is 
one of his few faulty passages : 

** Invalidum dextro portat Titana lacerto, 
Nondum luce gravem, nec pubescentibus alte 
Cristatum radiis——" 

Rapt,. Pros. Lib. I. 

After Claudian there is no Roman 
poet of note. The intellect and learn- 
ing of the times were rapidly absorbed 
by: theological polemics of a descrips 
tion which, in their operation, seem 
to have darkened rather than enlight- 
ened the minds of the disputants. 
Such was the twilight which preceded 
the night of the middle ages. 

The foregoing extracts have gone so 
far in shewing that, after the Augus- 
tan age, the paucity of poets is proba- 


bly to be attributed to the noxious in- 
fluence of a corrupted and distracted 
empire; and that the efforts which 
were actually made, exhibit proofs of 
nius and taste, which, had 
Sen reserved for a happier period, 

















1620.] 
must have led to splendid results. It 
remains to glance at the revival of 

, as it extended to England, and 
to point out 4 wy a 
the progress of the English poetica 
st Ny and that of the Latin classics. 
The truth of the critical deductions 
which may be drawn from this view, 
must, of course, depend upon the 
right appreciation of the facts. 

It was not until about the com- 
mencement of the reign of Elizabeth, 
that the English language attained 
such an approximation to perfection, 
as to become comparatively perman- 
ent in its idioms and general tone of 
expression. In tracing the progress 
of our poetical style, it would, how- 
ever, be unjust to omit one or two 
writers of Henry VIII. and Mary. 
The works of the Earl of Surrey, and 
of Wyatt, present many pry: of 
poetical simplicity, joined to easy 
versification, the last of which quali- 
ties is as rare in early poetry, as its 
adjunct is common. In an investiga- 
tion of this nature, the fay of 
English poetry in general must be 
carefully kept distinct from that of 
English dramatic poetry. The gene- 
ral style of poetry in the reign of 
Elizabeth, the true Augustan age of 
Britain, was affected by circumstances 
from the operation of which the drama 
was in a great measure free. The 
drama may be called of indigenous 
growth, while the Epic and Lyrical 
shoots were early improved by grafts 
from the ancient classical and modern 
Italian Parnassus. The drama, too, 
was adopted by a man who had pow- 
ers to form it as no other school was 
ever formed, and to enrich it as no 
other poetry was ever enriched. In 
the hands of this almost preternatural 
genius, it at once attained that perfec- 
tion which other departments of the 
poetic art have only reached through 
the lapse of ages ; and he has thrown 
a radiance over his dramatic contem- 
poraries, with which their own powers, 
aided even by the tuition of his ex- 
ample, would never have invested 
them. 

Throughout the plays of Shak- 
speare, and also, in a lesser degree, 
in the other dramatic writers of his 
time, is to be found that just mixture 
of simple originality, bold metaphor, 
and pointed energy, which approaches 
the perfection of poetical writing, In 
the miscellaneous poetry of the age, 
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there is a homely formality, more or 
less interlarded with that tendency to 
quaint conceit, which, after Spenser, 
went on increasing, until the parox- 

sm had its crisis in Cowley. A few 
instances of quaint metaphor may be, 
indeed, selected from the immense 
stores of the dramatic productions of 
Elizabeth's reign ; but they are few. 
Romeo and Juliet contains more than 
one; and in the pathetic oration of 
Caratach over the body of the suicide 
Penius, in the Bonduca of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, the Briton is made to 
exclaim, 

** Thou hallow‘d relic, thou rich diamond, 

Cut with thine own dust——” 

The style of the great Epic or ra- 
ther allegorical poet of the period, 
Spenser, is much more simple. Had 
he written a regular Epic, and been 
less fond of the antiquated phraseo- 
logy which he affects, he might have 
ranked as the English Virgil. His 
verse is melodious, and his lan 4 
in general, simply poetical; for he 
has few of those pointed and anti- 
thetical passages which increase with 
the advancement of poetry. The fol- 
lowing stanzas are more pointed than 
is usual with him : 

Wich, troubled one, neologe deseswal grows, 
Ne ever will their fervent fury slake, 

Till living motsture into smoke do ftow. 

And wasted life do He in ashes low ; 

Yet sithens silence lesseneth not my fire 
But told it flames and hidden it doth glow 


I will revele what you so much desire— 
Ah! Love lay down thy bow the whiles’ I may 


respyre.” 
Book 1, Canto IX. 


Envy is thus finely described,— 


** And next to him malitious Envy rode 
Upon a ravenous wolfe, and still did chaw 
Between his canker’d teeth a venomous tode 
That all the poison ran about his jaw; 
But inwardly he chawed his owne-mawe, 
At neibours welth that made him ever sad; 
— i when any good he saw ; 
wept that cause of weeping none he had, 
But when he heard harme he wexed wondrous 


Book 1, Canto IV. 


In. Ben Johnson and in Donne 
there is an evident deviation from the 
early simplicity of style. Jonson, 
though often hard, sometimes writes 
elegantly, even in the modern accep- 
tation of elegance. His epitaphs are 
deservedly celebrated. The two fol- 
lowing are the first and last stanzas of 
one of his songs : 


«* Come let us here enjoy the shade, 
‘ For love in shadow is made; 
Tho’ Envy oft his shadow be, 
None brooks the sunlight worse than he.” 
+ * e * * * 


** Such are his pow’rs whom time hath oo 
Now swift, now slow, now tame, now mild ; 
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Now now now fierce, now wild, WEEPING. 
The eldest god yet still a child.” nae Sains the oi, ane in what comely wise 
A tears more others eyes ! 
In his Elegy on Shakespeare, the ah 1 chi maid, let not ill fortune see 
thoughts are clothed in rough Th’ attire thy sorrow wears, 
°' iil Nor know the beauty of thy tears, 
v tion : For she'll still come to dress herself in thee. 
** Triumph, my Britain, thou hast one to shew As stars reflect on waters, so I spy 
Hie was not — aan. ‘The baby which lives there, asx 
was an ‘or ; ich li » and 
And all the muses sul were in their prime In py cnt og — 


a Mercury to charm. 


roud of his ~~ 
And to wear ae of his lines, 
Which were so y spun wov'n so fit, 
As since she will vouchsafe no other wit.” 


The reputation of Donne is a little 
unaccountable. His lumbering con- 
ceits and lumbering phraseology seem 
to have acted as a sort of pioneers to the 
less awkward forces of Cowley; but 
he is best known by the translation 
which Pope has made of some of his 
satires. If Donne was the precursor 
of Cowley, Drummond may, perhaps, 
as properly be called that of Waller. 
In this poet some of the most musical 
versification and most elegantly point- 
ed lines of the time are to be found. 
Indeed some of his sonnets have never 
been surpassed. 

Waller has carried the union of 
pointed thought with correct versifi- 
cation to a height which after times 
have seldom exceeded. He is not, 
however, always equally happy, nor 
is the polish of his language always 
sufficient to disguise the far-fetched 
thoughts which are embodied in his 
stanzas. His exquisite song, “‘ Go 
Lovely Rose,” has been the favourite 
of most readers of poetry. Buta fair- 
er sample of his beauties and his 
faults must be given. 


SONG VII. 
While I listen to thy voice 
** Chloris, I feel my life decay ; 
That pow’rful noise 
Calls my fleeting soul away. 
Oh ! suppress that magic sound, 
Which destroys without a wound. 
Peace, Chloris, , or singing die, 
That together A moyen I Datos 
To heav’n may go; 
For ali we know 
Of what the blessed do above 
Is that they sing and that they love.” 


One of the happiest stanzas in his 

egyric on Cromwell runs thus: It 

alludes to the insular advantages of 
England. 


« Angels and we have this prerogative, 

That none can at our happy seats arrive, 
While we descend, at pleasure, to invade 
The bad with vengeance, and the good to aid.” 


Cowley made his age of English 

dees that of Seneca ~¢ in 

° poetry ; and had Seneca been 

more of a poet, he would have been 

the Roman Cowley. 

sufficiently exemplify 
of this poet. 


One song will 


the peculiarities 


Like a Narcissus does appear, 

Whilst in his flood the lovely boy did gaze. 
Ne’er yet did I behold so glorious weather, 

As this sunshine and rain together $ ° 
Pray heav'n her forehead, that pure hill of snow, 
For some such fountain we must find, 

To waters of so fair a kind, 

Melt not to feed that beauteous stream below. 


Ah! mighty love, that it were inward heat 
Which e this precious limbeck sweat ! 

But what, alas! ah! what does it avail 

That she weeps tears so wondrous cold, 

As scarce the asses’ hoof can hold, 

So cold that I admire they fall not hail!” 

To this song, a double mark of ad- 
miration is requisite. The tribe, of 
which this author is one, have been 
called the ‘‘ metaphysical poets ;” 
and he is the prince of them. The 
term ‘ metaphysical” is, however, by 
no means happy in this application of 
it. It is used in contra-distine- 
tion to ‘‘ natural ;” the style of Cow- 
ley is the unnatural style. To define 
precisely what is meant by this is yet 
a matter of nice distinction ; the faults 
of this style have been much exagger- 
ated, and sometimes misconceived. The 
difference between Cowley and those 
who are called the natural poets seems 
to be merely this ; that he pushes his 
thoughts, whether metaphors, anti- 
theses, or similes, frequently too far, 
and, what is worse, for the most part 
uses them indiscriminately and with- 
out any apparent consideration, wheth- 
er or not their general tone is adapted 
to that of the subject he is ns 
His quaintest thoughts may be paral- 
leled from different passages, in the 
works of other poets, but he is so 
blindly attached to them, that he 
crowds into his verse every point of 
every kind which his subject affords, 
as if all of equal propriety and value. 
Thus, in the example given, the last 
line is absolutely ludicrous, because 
utterly uncongenial with the graver 
tone of the subject and the preceding 
matter, whilst in an epigram or a sa- 
tire it might have been applauded. 
His love of point is so intense, that 
he heeds not how far he goes for one, 
or how laboriously he hammers it in- 
to the shape he wants. Although a 
thought have the coldness of ftost- 
work itself, he cares not, so it possess- 
es also the crystalline sparkle; and 
though in the banquet he sets before 
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‘ys we meet with much real fruit, we 


fully as often have our teeth set’ on 
edge by a cheat in stone, or an imita~ 
tion’ in ice. 

Dryden, to a facility equal to that of 
Cowley, in the exhibition of original 
and unexpected turns, has added the 
most exquisite judgment in using 
them. He was the first, and is per- 

the greatest master of that style 
of writing poetry which, in reality, is 
almost as far removed from simplicity 
as that of Cowley, but in which, by 
the better adaptation of the materials 
to the subject, the art of the poet is 
either altogether concealed, or else ren- 
dered pleasing by the very way in 
which it is exerted. The world, to be 
sure, had seen the two early pieces of 
Milton, L’Allegro, and Il Penseroso ; 
but, before the publication of “ Para- 
dise Lost,” Dryden had written much, 
and well. It remains to select a few 

es, and first, as an instance of 
daring simile admirably adapted to the 
subject, take these couplets. 
« ¥eall’d thee, Nile; the parallel will stand ; 
Thy tides of wealth o’erflow the fatten’d land, 


Yet monsters from thy large increase we find 
Engender’d on the slime thou leav’st —, 


The next would be out of taste in 
any thing but a satire. 


“In fireworks give him leave to vent his spite, 
are the only serpents he can write. 
Absalom & Achitophel. 


The passages that follow are not a 
little Cowleian, excepting in the occa- 
sions of their introduction. 


“ The souls of friends, like kings, in progress are 
Still in their own, though from the palace far : 
Thus her friend’s heart her country dwelling was, 
A sweet retirement in a coarser place, 
Where pomp and ceremonies entered not, 
Where greatness was shut out, and business well 

forgot.” Eleanora. 
* One I beheld, the fairest of her kind, 
And still the sweet idea charms my mind ; 
True, she was dumb; for Nature gazed so long, 
Pleas’d with her work, that she forgot her tongue; 
But smiling said, she still shall gain the prize, 
I only have transferred it to her eyes.” 

Epistle to Kneller. 


** Dim as the borrowed beams of moon and stars 

To lonely, weary, wand’ring travellers 

Is reason to the soul; and as on high 

Those rolling fires discover but the sky, 

Not light us here; so Reason’s glimm’ring ray 

Was lent not to assure our doubtful way, 

But guide us upward to a better day. 

And as these mrs y fron gaa disappear 

When day’s bright ascends our hemisphere, 

So pale grow’s reason at religion’s sight, 

So dies, and so dissolves in supernatural light.” 

Religio Laici. 

Such is the style of Dryden, the 

great principle of which has, since his 

time, continued, and probably will 

continue, to be that of all successful 

English poets. This assertion, how- 


ever, must of course be taken quite ge- 


nerally, and the word style understood 
in its most general sense, — not, by 
any means, as including those peculi+ 
arities of rythm or versification which 
are more ly classed under the 
denomination of mannerism. That 
criticism, which turns back for models 
to the works of the earl is cer- 
tainly most mistaken. e regions of 
poetical simplicity are quickly exhaust- 
ed, and to expect further discoveries 
there, is to expect them in a coun 
which has been surveyed and 

over and over. Another reason for 
the gradual dereliction of simplicity in 
poetry is that general tendency to ab- 
stract ideas, which civilization and 
knowledge are always inducing. 

The mind, less and less accustomed 
to details, with difficulty condescends 
to the consideration of simple impres- 
sions, however beautiful and however 
new, and finds more excitement in the 
bringing together of ideas which are 
usually apart, and the generalizing of 
sensations which are at first naturally 
distinct. This evidently leads to what 
is called a metaphysical or artificial 
style of writing. ‘To use the term, 
* artificial,” however, as descriptive of 
a deviation from ‘some fixed standard 
of style, is to give it a strictness which 
it has really never borne. There can 
hardly be a general or national artifi- 
cial style, in any reasonable meanin 
of the word; nor is there any fix 
standard of the natural and familiar. 
Those thoughts which are now far- 
fetched must, as the minds of men be« 
come more accustomed to poetical im- 
ages and expressions, grow gradually 
common. Some of our most familiar 
phrases, which are now trite and vul- 
gar, are, in fact, in their elements, 
highly figurative and poetical, and 
probably were at first popular for that 
very reason. In short, it would ap- 
pear, that future adventurers in me- 
taphor will be less and less able than 
their predecessors have been, to leave 
behind the idioms of common use, and 
that the common place has a perpetual 
tendency to outstrip the artificial. If 
the principles of criticism, deducible 
from the foregoing, were applied to 
living poets, Mr Moore would perhaps 
be found too much, and Mr Words- 
worth too little, addicted to the search 
of originality of point and metaphor. 
This, however, is dangerous ground, 
nor are such comparisons within the 
intention of the present remarks. 
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ater dh lr pa Bge 
na 
ceeatoe kat ensiaed kindred spirit 
in her architects ; the dark huge masses 
of the old town, and the open and ai 
ur of the new, associate wi 
surrounding magnificence of na- 
ture, and make “‘ mine own romantic 
town” the wonder of Europe.—The 
irit of public improvement is visibly 
and national taste seeks to as- 
sociate with its pure and im ive 
literature the sister productions of 
architecture, painting, and sculpture. 
To accomplish this, we must be pru- 
dently patient—we cannot create ar- 


chitects like a & @ conscrip- 
tion—nor rear splendid edifices by 


a spell—nor rob Athens to decorate 
Edinburgh, as Constantine did Rome 
to ornament Byzantium; we must 
maintain the same air of originality in 
our buildings which reigns in our lite- 
rature, and make the one worthy of the 
other.—I confess, Mr North, I perused, 
with some pain, an article in your last 
Number, recommending the restoration 
of the Parthenon in the national monu- 
ment, and pressing its reception at 
great length and with great learning. 
But there is no occasion to array a 
line ef eminent names—of ancient na- 
tions, and famous edifices—the ques- 
tion lies at the very surface, and is 
decided by the natural good taste which 
is more or less in the bosom of every 
individual.—I love the warm hearted- 
ness with which your correspondent 

the matter; I perfectly agree 
with him concerning the object ; but 
we differ widely about the means— 
he reasons wisely—but he reasons 
from wrong principles. 

It is asserted, there isa wide—an 
unapproachable difference betwixt li- 
terature and art ; and ~ wae -_ Vir- 

il are pointed out as the well-springs 
© paateel genius, at which the muse 
has refreshed herself through all suc- 
as generations.—But while we 
are called upon to imitate those im- 
mortal men—to do for Scotland what 
they did for Greece and Rome—hallow 
her deeds and her heroes, we are not 
permitted to adapt their verse to our 
achievements, and by a mere alter- 
ation of names, transfer at once the 
eminent poems of the Heathen into 
Christian service.—How this privilege 
is denied to poets and conceded to 


Public Buildings of Edinburgh. 
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architects 1 cannot comprehend.—A]] 
people, whose taste and genius influ. 
ence and lead public opinion, are ag 
well acquainted with the noble edifices 
of Europe, as they are with the works 
of Homer and Virgil—and the tables 
and shelves of architects are loaded 
and encumbered with drawings of all 
the buildings Greece or Italy possess,— 
They accumulate there, till native taste 
is terrified at the contemplation—re. 
buked as the spirit of the Roman Trium. 
vir was under the eye of Ceesar—till ori- 
ginal talent is frightened into servile 
imitation—and then the nation is desire 
ed to build the columns of Trajan and 
Antonine, as beacons to light the way 
for public taste—an expensive mode 
of instruction, sacrificing ready money, 
and originality together—for the sake 
of erecting something that means no- 
thing, unless accompanied with a 
spiral os bas-relief, to ree 
present the deeds it is designed to 
celebrate.—A Trajan’s column will ap- 
pear in Edinburgh, without its sculp. 
tural explanations, with as much pro- 
priety as the female quaker appeared 
naked in the streets of London as a si 

to the people !—You will observe the 
ancients had always an obvious means 
ing in their works.—What is the dif- 
ference, for it seems your correspondent 
has discovered there is one, between 
building an exact Parthenon, and car- 
ving an exact Apollo,—they are both 
servile plagiarisms—proofs, perhaps, of 
delicate hands and degenerate heads ; 
and the carver is as original as the 
mason, and the mason as the carver.— 
I should also think a Parthenon in 
Scotch freestone, will still be more 
like the original than the English 
Homer of Pope or Cowper is like 
the illustrious Greek, and millions 
claim their acquaintance with the di- 
vine poet through that medium 
alone—I for one—a much more ques- 
tionable mode of acquaintance than 
contemplating the Parthenon in draw- 
ings or models, to which I hope the 
taste of the country will always keep 
it confined.—That Michael Angelo, 
who proudly wrote “‘ Michael, poet, 
sculptor, and architect ;” studied the 
Grecian buildings I have no doubt— 
but he was no servile borrower—in 
his borrowing he shewed the exuber- 
ance of his native riches—he did not 
borrow because of abject poverty—he 
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—nor 

¢ columns—he had a prouder, 

a nobler aim—and he attained it.— 
Your correspondent calls the poverty 
of England in superb structures an 
« extraordinary problem,” and seeks 


to solve it, by saying it is from the 
absence of w of art—and so it is.— 
How does he suppose Greece obtained 


her ee There was a time, I 
dare say, she was poor in these 
ornaments—but Greece created them 
for herself—she was no importer of 
the architecture of other nations ; her 
footsteps can only be traced in Egypt, 
and that faintly. In Greece and Italy 
the ic money was lavished on pub- 
lic the noblest modern works 
in Britain are the result of private 
subscription—a demand for grandeur 
would soon command the attention of 
genius—but no demand is made—the 
public offices of the most powerful 
nation on earth are like brick-stacks, 
and our proudest palaces are like barns 
and barracks. 

But it seems this is the golden mo- 


ment to introduce this piece of bor- 


rowed dignity—the only period when 
an edifice of “ precisely the same de- 
scription, and destined to exactly the 
same purpose, as the Parthenon of 
Athens,” can be obtained ; public en- 
couragement calls loudly for some- 
thing, and must, it seems, be gratified 
—must have a stolen morsel put into 
its mouth till something better can 
be made ready. Your correspondent 
calls out, like the cook at Camacho’s 
wedding, to the impatient Sancho— 
“ Here friend, comfort thyself with 
this scum till the pot boils ;” but a 
temple in honour of Minerva is one 
thing, and a monument in honour of 
Christian glory another. Why not ad- 
vise at once a triumphal arch ? a struc- 
ture quite in point—ready made—no 
cost for invention—can, like the Par- 
thenon, be taken, “ cut and dry,” from 
the architect’s portfolio, and will form 
a Cpe entrance through which the 
titled men of the south can approach 
old Lady Edinburgh on her throne 
of rock.” These were erections which 
ages and great names have consecrated ; 
but their time has passed away—they 
stand memorials of ancient usage—and 
a Christian people have found out a 
better way of mlteselaiglng the = 
tection of providence. But a traveller, 
it seems, discovered some resem- 
Vor. VI. 
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Calton- 
(thety.dtoealh-shomaiiaoh peer” cae 
¢ are ; 5 
Fluellen, “ and there be - sadn “4 
both.” And this unfortunate resem- 
blance must be puttished by the in- 


fliction of a ‘aloo toa 
something of the same Lind of threst 
is held darkly forth 
Stirling. Can you tell me where Phi- 
dias t for a t in choosing 
his site? and what temple he-plun- 
dered to ornament it? But it seems 
we have quarries capable of 
boured into any forms which archi» 
tects may be driven to borrow, arid be- 
cause our native rocks have submitted 


= 


imitation on a grander scale ; we have 
been but puny thieves of porticos and 
capitals hitherto—despise th 
larcenies—make a bold grasp, 
come the greatest and most unlimited 
architectural thieves of the age. But 
then, this will enable Edinburgh to 
have a school of architecture—to be- 
come the centre of taste, and the mis« 
tress of chaste design—end you can~ 
not imagine what wonderful things 
Scottish genius may aceomplish, by 
placing a Parthenon before it. I¢ 
may teach us to be honest, but we be- 
gin basely—it may instruct architects 
in the honourable feeling of the genius 
of one land to another—to abandon 
their predatory inroads on brokendown 
nations—but itsets a bad example; and 
instead of er x: @ wise and salu- 
lesson, it will be hailed as a 

ent, not as a warning; and there 
will be no end to the im tion of 
ancient temples, while folly has a 
pound in her pocket, or Seotland an 
acre of rock for a foundation. 

Your correspondent, however, eon- 
fesses a kind of lurking suspicion, 
that, inasmuch as a poem equal in 
beauty to the Zneid, a statue as peer- 
less as the Apollo, and a work as sub- 
lime as the Principia, might be pro- 
duced in a few years, so might an edi-~ 
fice be imagined, rivalling the wonders 
of the Parthenon; but he has far less 
faith in the genius of architects than 
in the wey a ryan of poets and sculp- 
tors—and lest some lucky creation of 
the kind should eae e gifted 
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ceptions worthy of the imperial digni- 
ty. This’ was rational wise—just 
to the majesty of Rome and the digni- 
= Greece ; these illustrious men 
id not distrust national “wi _ like 
correspondent, and though ages 
giro away, and universal ad- 
miration was warm and unabated, 
still thronged her porch, this admi- 
ration was not seized on as @ 
text for transferring the building to 
one of the seven hi 
seems, and Petrarch, admired the an- 
cients so much, that they rather sought 
to restore their works to their original 


y gona and purity, than publish 
ir own productions. Had they li- 
mited their genius to this generous la- 
bour, their names would have been si- 
lent to-day—they would not have fi- 

in ndent’s list of 
eminent men. And pray, what works 
did they restore? That they studied 
the ancient , there is evidence in 
their works, but they reared perman- 
ent structures of their own ; and the 
Inferno, as far as I can judge from an 
imperfect translation, is one of the 
most original works that ever issued 
from the mind of man. All that can 
be quoted from tale or history—which 

can give, or tradition supply— 
and all the illustrious names that can 
‘be ranked together, and the example 
of eminent nations — to the whole, 

only to prove, that one man of 

ates ired another, and sought to 
rival not to plunder him. The want 
of variety in the forms and combina- 
tions of architecture is complained of, 
and the reproach of copyism endea- 
voured to be mitigated by the assur- 
ance, that — is a most diffi- 
eult thing—a beauty of rare emergence 
‘among architects. All that is very 
true, and nothing to the purpose—ori- 
ginality of any kind is a great rarity, 
and thousands of men have acquired 


the ginal. I think there isa F 


But Dante, it' 





- Caen. 
t names without beiig w ori- 


cri- 
tic, who proves’ the Eneid to! bea 
mere cento from Homer and others, 
and yet who denies the charm whith 
oe Roman has diffused over ‘that 
r and beautiful poem? His poet 
is not an Iliad in a less lofty | 
as. your Caledonian Parthenon 
only be a Greek Parthenon, dégraded 
in a baser material. Eminence ii ar. 
chitecture, according to your corre} 
ent; can easily be obtained ; there 
is no need of study to create—no waste 
of thought wanted ; ‘‘ he thinks best 
who never thinks at all.” You have 
only to put forth your hand and éteal 
—only steal what is valuable, and steal 
extensively. Why then, if to be ori- 
ginal js a less matter, seek you to 
establish a school for architecture, and 
purchase a model for forty thousand 
pounds? Acts of depredation may be 
committed without the extravagance 
of such an establishment. But then, 
the power of choosing well aniong 
the remains = ancient art seems, to 
your correspondent, almost as rafe a 
gift as the faculty of original concep- 
tion. Buta structure decidedly origi- 
nal in its conception and detail is not 
desired, perhaps ought not to be ex- 
— yet I should suspect that the 
ric order is capable of assuming 
many beautiful arrangements equally 
sublime and simple as the Parthenon. 
No one is called on to invent new or- 
ders—much merit lies in making use 
of created things in a new and beauti- 
ful manner. As an order of architeeture 
may be degraded by applying it to 8 
mean purpose or injudiciously, so may 
it be elevated and honoured in being 
dedicated to a noble se, and ap- 
plied in a masterly and unborrowed 
manner. This principle of tasteful sé- 
lection and judicious admiration of 
other people’s productions I never 
heard questioned or contradicted till 1 
saw it in your Miscellany. That an 
— wishes for — that cost 
no study, may be na enough to 
those = | more alive to money 
than fame—who have no noble ambi- 
tion within them—and who think thst 
the glories of a nation are transferable 
things, mere matters to let-—and the 
plunderer can inherit, with honour and 
renown, the spoils he has snatched. I 
should as soon think of monopolizing 
the glory of Marathon or Salasnla= 
laying claim at once to the retreat of 
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, tp-jactepet aid clevats the er0> 
7 intellects of the Caledonian 


is 
¥ Ahen» that someting els 
s been stolen from the Temple of 
oe and another building, on 
Sioore shares 
is a imile of the Temple of Ce, 
1 es nothing but the unblushi 

- rat the whole msoe gt architects 


which nothing can equal but the 
imprudent fortitude with whieh the 
restoration p the Parthenon has bers 
proposed and pressed. What copy has 
ever equalled the original? or what 
is and has any pretension to share 
in the fame of the first maker. Take 
one example among ten thousand—a 
Christ in the en, supposed by 
many, and asserted by some, to be the 
divine work of that name by Corregio, 
was sold in London for a prodigious 
sum ; but when Lord Wellington ca 
tured the real Corregio among the 
baggage of the French at Vittoria, the 
‘Corregio lost all his lustre, and 
his value. This glorious achieve- 
ment of an uninstructed man, who 
studied in no school save that of na- 
ture, and who was indebted to his own 
hand and head alone for his fame, is 
now in Apsley-house, and is worth 
going an hundred miles to see. I am 
sorry, for the sake of your correspon- 
ont ee I cannot name oe: luck 
er e copy. In walking throug 
seiopargh, a person, acquainted with 
other architecture, has his recollection 
continually exercised, and there is little 
time for admiration, in apportionin 
to each nation the bits of borrow 
lustre which arise before him in all 
from a simple portico to an 
entire edifice. Like Constantine, your 
rrespondent, in the haste to make 
city great, consents to plunder what 
pero the buldings of Conant 
hess of t] ildings of Constantinop: 
has been often censured, and the mo- 
notony of Prince’s-street and George’s- 
street, where 


a emerges | 


be Parthe thon aT a ae “a 





on, the Doric—he contemplates 
former thefts with a rapiane he seeks 
joy 


not to suppress—still is not 
pertechr novos has stolen an entire 
Doric temple—how blind we have 
been to our own greatness! To select 
with taste, to angie out an object 
worthy of being stolen, is the greatest 
proof, in his eyes, of good taste and 
genius, and as no person has ventured 
s0 fearlessly and far as himself, he 
hopes to outstrip all former achieve- 
ments, and eclipse all other renown. 
I come now to an important matter, 
a view of the Parthenon, which your 
correspondent has not taken, or rather 
carefully avoided. Perhaps he prefers 
it plundered of its brightest jewels, and 
ial oe by time and the hand of man of 
its chief attractions, to what it was in 
its proudest hour, when its pediments 
and friezes spoke endibly in sculpture 
as with a tongue, and the divine-sta- 
tue of papal sreene by its pane 
majesty to justi e superstition 
the j AA He has 9 8 silent 
about the sculpture, without which 
his Parthenon would be a crown de- 
prived of its gems, or a nocturnal 
firmament without stars. He exult- 
ingly tells us of the crowds which its 
fame collected, but it never entered 
his head that the half of their delight 
arose from copternplating the match- 
less sculptures which filled the pedi- 
ments and the tops, and the exterior 
and interior friezes. All their admi- 
ration is set down to the stately Do- 
ric—but had the friezes been emp- 
tied of their historical processions, and 
the pediments of their majestic figures, 
which represented great and momen- 
tous events—-the crowds of gazers 
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may however turn round 
on me with the assurance that he in- 
tended not to present this em 
‘Dorie cup to ok age lr of his 
‘coun en—that he wished to fill it 
jn pes |, not with Povprcarh ip 
spring, or to metaphor, that 
he felt his Doric temple ep Waigeletact 
without the powerful and necessary aid 
poe ‘sculpture gb apt ae “alte 
express this, the unblushin 
ea of the Athenian tem Je will 
hit little. Certainly he does 
mot mean to press Theseus, and Illi- 
eus, and Minerva, and the Centaurs, 
the naked youths of Attica, into 
service of the Kirk of Scotland.— 
should he push them from their 
he must select some other 
to succeed them—some designs 
be sought for in which British 
and Christianity has a share— 
here he embarks in an ocean of 
, and what will alarm him as 
» @ call will be made for original 
, unless with the same love of 
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to our walls, cut out in gra 
stone, and as these will a all 
round them, call in Reubens and 
ichael Angelo as auxiliaries. Should 
he, however, have the weakness to 
wish for sculptural designs—illustrat- 
ing Scottish glory—expressing the o- 
riginal character of the nation—and 
commemorating us in every point of 
our fame as warriors, patriots, poets, 
divines, philosophers, and so on, he 
must not hope to conjure them up by 
an article in your Magazine, or ex- 
tract them like a new made Parthe- 
non from the portfolio of good master 
what’s-his- They must be the 
fruit of much meditation, the un- 
wearied labour of years, and what is 
more, 
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A teluctahce is expressed ‘at remby. 
ing that tall round—tI cannot ‘find’ a 
a name for it—called Nelson’s Mont. 
ment. ‘Who, it the name of taste, 
considers that inelegant and unmeap. 
ing mass afi ornanient? yet it 
ses the national admiration of Out 
naval hero as visibly and’ sensibly 
as the column of Antonine’ without 
sculpture, can ever be compelitedto 
do. ‘1 camot help wondering ‘at the 
sweeping wholesale manner of: your 
correspondent ; he casts down Admiral 
Nelson’s windmill, but he atones for 
disturbing this laboured quarry above 
ground, by ‘proposing to impress ‘a 
soldier into the sea serviceto seize 
the column’ of the divine Antonine, 
and compel it to acknowledge, “in 
the streets of Edinburgh, the 
of Alexandria and Trafalgar. How 
will he accomplish this——« col. 
umn, though it reaches the clouds, 
means nothing of itself—the columns 
of Trajan and Antonine were the mete 
vehicles of scuipture; the pegs on 
which history | her achievements. 
Deprive them of their sculpture, and 
they are columns to any one’s fame. 
Here, again, your co dent for- 

ets the principle and exalts the auxi- 
iary—tells the value of the picture 
frame, and forgets that of the picture. 
Now he has filled the Calton Hill 
and St Andrew’s Square with the 
cumbrous splendour of two unadorn- 
ed edifices—two Samsons shorn of 
their locks of strength—this he calls 
rivalling Athens and Rome. Having ac- 
com lished this, what does he propose 
to do—to consecrate the temple’ of 
Minerva, and turn her niche into a 
pulpit? And here he seems sensible 
that the genius of the age must have 
something conceded to appease it ; and 
the compliment he pays Messrs E 
and Playfair is a dexterous one—a stab 
under the fifth rib. “ Here (says he) 
here is a square, two hundred feet long 
and sixty feet high, for your genius to 
revel in—there is nothing to prevent 
your fancy and taste from running 
east, and west, and north, and south, 
but stone walls, and nothing to curb 
you over head but a stone arch. (At 
what period did the Greeks arch their 
temples?) And there is an ample 
field for exerting yourselves ; I have 
given the smoky and dirty exterior to 
Phidias ; but the interior, the glorious 
interior, I have reserved for you—let 
your genius be measured with the, 
genius of antiquity, and let the victor 
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‘which the genius of a 





beat off theprize.” Really I would 
give for 1 "aa" ttserstily 
poor, ‘to know the name of the man 
who ‘this: He crowns Phidias 
ing of infinite space, and confines 
Hiloeand Playfair in an augre’s bore 
and “this he calls ‘rivalry—a fair 
free field for rivalry ; by this he pro- 
poses to arouse the free spirit of ge- 
nius—and truly it deserves never to 
rise, unless, like the strong man in 
, it starts 7 and snaps the 
¢ is now p 

to constrain it. ‘‘ And ‘if (saith the 
same inspired authority) by thus giv- 
ing you the interior, we secure to you 
the victory, and you outrival the ex- 


‘terior by Phidias, we will rejoice at 


the triumph of modern over ancient 
ert.” And so thou mayest, thou fair- 
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est of all’architectural critics. When 
a fish learns to swim with fins of lead, 
an eagle to soar with shorn wings, and 
& man to ow the deer in fleetness, 
with two half hundred weight, or a 
Number of Constable’s Magazine at 
each heel, then may you hope that 
genius will most curiousl adapt its 
original feelings to the line and the 
level of other men—seize on their un- 
finished works with all the fervour of 
new and unabated thought—warm it~ 
self up to the same temper with which 
the original design was conceived— 
and, conjured into the magic circle of 
Phidias, drudge at his behests with a 
visible and impassable limit before it, 
and rest amid the terrors of the sor 
cerer’s wand. 
A Journeyman Mason. 





ON THE ANALOGY BETWEEN THE GROWTH OF INDIVIDUAL AND NATIONAL 
ox mT ty; ‘enttne 


Tene is a natural inclination in men’s 
minds to wish that the impulses under 
people acts, 
should be derived essentially from their 
own mind ; and many may have ex- 
perienced the feeling who scarcely re- 
cognise it in fo: enunciation ; for 
undoubtedly there is a very general 
and deep-felt admiration of those works 
of genius in every kind, which bear 
impressed on them the character of 
the people among whom they have 
arisen, and which seem native, as it 
were, to their soil. There is felt, 
in like manner, a certain repulsive 
chillness investing those works of art, 
which, though elaborate and fair, are 
imitated merely from the art of another 
nation. They want natural interest ; 
and they always give back the impres- 
sion of a timid genius, which will ra- 
ther forego the pleasure and pi of 
its inherent power, than risk the peril 
of relying upon it. There is a re- 
proach that lies even on the imitator’s 
name, in which all sympathize, though 
they may have taken no account with 
themselves of the feeling in which they 


Participate. 
’ This natural impression, which al- 
lows so much virtue ‘to the workings 
of a native spirit in the breast of ge- 
nius, may be itself of more virtue than 
amu to ‘conceive. It is'a just’ 
sympathy in common men, 
with» that Tonntiticn of the mind ‘in 
which its highest faculties are best 


exerted—a s thy of no ordinary 
moment. If we ps ire Pe what the 
high exertion of those faculties must 
be, we shall perceive that the subject 
of our is nothing less than a 
spiritual agent in freedom of its power, 
satisfying its own native desires out of 
the means which its union with life 
may yield it; for life is different to 
every mind, according to its own con- 
stitution—to that of the bodily frame 
in which it breathes and feels, and to 
the thousand-fold contingencies which 
make up to it the circumstances and 
course of the individual being. But 
whatever is thus brought into the soul 
of pleasure and of pain ;—whatever 
the affections of the mind, modified, as 
they thus are, into peculiar ; 
—whatever the sense and the intelli- 
gence, thus moulded or endowed for 
peculiar discernment, may gather up 
from the world of life, for joy or sor 
row—for delight and awe—for knows 
ledge infinitely pridangss howd self 

ringing conceptions unsleeping 
thought Bare eto life itself, by its 
beauty, powers, destinies—its ons, 
hopes, privileges—its multi rela~ 
tions and ceaseless change—can yield 
to the intellectual and sensitive soul for 
feeling and thought,—these are the 
materials, the means, which its union 
with being brings before it for the exer~ 
cise of its ties, according to the 
tendencies, the impulses, the desires 
of its own peculiar nature, ‘If-that 
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of its great con in 
Pi it in which it has lived—it 
i ing into being, by its operative 
art, substantial ex ae ms and like- 
ness of those iar and individual 
forms of feeling and thought which it 
has entertained and cheri ed within it- 


Le 
E 


taining its endowed tos 
ing its endow wers entire in 
their native liberty. 8 
The character, therefore, of original 
genius, pure and entire, on the prey 
uctions of art, is by no means of an 
importance limited within the plea- 
sures of taste. It has a far higher 
significance, referring directly to the 
entire courses of life in the mind, and 
to the entire condition of the mind in 
all action, of whatever importance, 
that springs from itself. Itis not to be 
imagined, therefore, that the sympathy 
of ordinary men, with that condition, 
however it may be to a certain degree 
unconscious and unintelligent, can be 
unimportant to themselves. 
It is an essential quality of genius 
in the individual mind, pezhaps its 
distinctive and most constituent quali-: 
ty, that it draws its powers from sources 
within itself—that its faculties are but 
the organs, as it were, of a deeper 
spirit, residing in, and blended with, its 
own deepest nature. The man him- 
self, the firing being. with all his sen- 
sibilities, recollections, loves, powers— 
with all his experience and all his ca- 
ities of life—is the and ex- 
austless source from which his ge~ 
nius draws the materials of its con- 
ception—the elements of its ceaseless 


genius on the productions of 
On the productions of a salen 
genius, it may be presumed thete-will 
read the same character—that this 
collective genius will express 
will mark its own act, its own work, 
with the seal of its own individual 
character ; and it may be apprehend» 
ed, that this expression of an indiyi« 
dual character in a people, will imply, 
as in the individual, some extraor- 
aneny self-communion in the spirit of 


ay: ag of a people, as that of 
a single being, entering upon the 
world of life it is to possess, finds al» 
lotted to itself its own peculiar and‘ine 
dividual condition of existence, dis- 
tinguishing it from all others. A rage 
of men entering upon a land to dwell 
there, bring with them the spirit of 
power which is to animate and rule 


over their existence during the song 
course of its coming ages mt the li 
they are to lead dawns on them 
they set foot on its soil. The 
itself, and the sky, to which their 
existence from that hour is committed, 
are the groundwork of that ari 
life. Mountains, and waters, and 
woods, and soil, and the climate, which 
overhangs them all, give the first de- 
termination to their existence, allot- 
ting many of their ayocations, and 
holding in themselves the numberless 
influences which are to be s 
continually from the countenance and 
the hand of nature on their progressive 
existence. The same change of their 
place of abode, has drawn around 
them, still farther, new circumstances 
of life, allotting to their society its re- 
lations with other societies of men. 
Still more, it has begun, to that socie- 
ty of their own, a new internal social 
life—as among themselves their own 
relations begin necessarily to 

and new forms to grow up out 
their new condition. Their manners 
alter to their avocations—their laws 
relax, or strengthen, or multiply 
their bonds with the changing necese 
sities of their life ; and the powers of 
men over men, and the affections that 
mingle with those relations, change 


the whole aspect and being of socier © 


ty.. The memory of their  antetir 
or being soon dies away into faint, 
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while the power itself of their spirit is 
unfolding in the midst of their chang- 
life. The men te whom they give 
bth, who rise up in their endowed 
strength among them, to performi con- 
y the ‘ffices of ordinary exist- 
ence—who in war, in the government 
of men, in the wisdom or sanctity of 
their lives, in the walks of peaceful 
genius—who by their achievements, 
their we ae their Lary affec- 
signalize the power of hurian 
iat character of 
these, ype a eed 
» Springing forth, as they 
Gpaader the bent oF tne uta are 
no other than energies of its own— 
unfoldings, as it were, of their own 
spirit in their own life—shewings forth 
of their mind in realized act; and 
from them, therefore, redounds upon 
the people, from whom they have 
atisen, deep-reaching and lasting ener+ 
fy; of the same quality which has 
h #0 highly manifested in those 
men. A Peer Bn in yet 
t degree, what the co ective peo-~ 
e themselves have achieved, or suf- 
|, OF tly felt, in enterprise, in 
aahinity, in peri, in change or revo- 
lution—is to themselves at once both 
apart of that national life of which 
they are fulfilling the course, and an 
tet of the national spitit, strengthen- 
and exalting itself by its own great 
anc gathering future sentiment 
thought from all that it 
That the spirit which a 
with them to the land 
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of the genius of a le. But 
etme are ter able wo ie to, ob- 
serve the results—to know the charac. 


¥ 


ter—to recognisé the workings of the 
ius that has unfolded its strength. 
Stowe observation of mien is made ins 


telligent, often hot by theit power of 
searching investigation, but by chete 
quick true sympathy; and in virtue 
of that sympathy, <nd the light of in- 


ted telligence which‘ it brings, they read 


with strong and just interest, the cha- 
racters of meh, si or in nations, 
and behold in theit works and in theit 
lives the distovery of ‘their inward pe- 
culiar spirit. The ¢ » deep, general 
interest with which all the memorials 
ator are considered, that bear strong 

im @ peculiar and ific 
chabactes, could not be ex ined, if 
we were to asctibe the intelligence of 
character to faculties purely intellecs 
tual ; but it may be understood, if we 
can ascribe it tothe faculties of senti« 
ment—if wé may say, for explanation, 
that what we call ‘character subsists 
essentially in felations of the spitit to 
that ife in which all participate, and 
in so much, is matter of that universal 
sympathy in which aloné men’s condi- 
tion of existence is discovetable to one 
another—if we are at liberty to com- 
prehend, by character, no more than 
peculiar modification of our common 
nature ; and by genius itsélf, not sim- 
ply the high endowment of intellec- 
tual powers, but the blending of in- 
tellectual powers, whatever their de- 
gree, with the tendencies and work« 
ings of each individual nattre. 

The individual mind, as was ob« 
served, will produce its own ¢chatacter 
in its works, only if that character has 


been duly unfolded; only if those . 


properties which were sttongly im- 
planted by nature, have received due 
nourishment and frée developement 
from the courses of life. But such 
nourishment must be sélf-noutish- 
ment; such developement must be 
self-developement. Life can do no 
more than lay open its fields before 
the mind, which must find its own 
nourishment, and makeitsown growth. 
But the éssential er of self< 
nourishment and se opement is 
strong self-consciousness, maintained 
uniform to itself. It is, that the mind 
having once felt, retains that feeling ; 
that the pleasure it has felt, from that 
time belongs to itself, and will recur ; 
that the pain it has felt, from that time 
belongs to itself, and will recur. Theré 
is @ personal identity begun and ¢ar- 
ried on in these uniform recurrences 
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of sensation or emotion. The objects 
which present themselves to the mind 
are continually varying their aspect, 
and so far tending to perplex their 
own impressions. The weaker mind 
is overcome by this variableness of im- 

am and ones 8 comaunronany s 

t jirit of stronger ity is 

able to melpinie its own uniformity of 

ing and belief in the midst of mueh 
variation, and by that means forms its 
ewn strength, making its inherent 
qualities more and more inant 
over the impressions, by which they 
are continually called into play. But 
that continual recollection and recovery 
upon itself of former emotion, affec- 
tion, and sensation, by which alone this 
superiority to present impression can 
be maintained, is of the nature of a 
self-communion ; it is a reflection of 
the mind upon itself; it is a self-con- 
sciousness prolonged or reproduced ; it 
is an internal repetition, with consci- 
ousness of its own emotion, to which 
it attaches itself more and more. 

Like this, perhaps, is the formation 
of character in a people. There may 
be assi to their spirit such a life 
as will quench and ewer it; but if 
it find a happier lot, if the ways of 
life that are opened before it are such 
as strengthen its great qualities and 
solicit its gentler ones to gentle action, 
then the growth of character will take 

by uniformity of emotion. If 
there be a lofty magnanimity in the 
spirit, war will strengthen and unfold 
it. If that property were less deeply 
fixed, the exceeding hazards and the 
disasters of war would oppress it ; but 
if it be indeed in the nature, it rises 
from them more glorious. The spirit 
has derived from the accidents of life 
its occasion of stre ,» but it has 
been by subjugating accidents to 
itself. That proud and stately sa- 
tisfaction in its own greatness, by 
which its fortitude is sustained, is not 
a feeling known only and produced at 
the time of need ; it must be a habit- 


ual temper of the t, continuall 
poe ag the ft sea of has 


life. There is implied a conscious and 
thoughtful grandeur—a mind turned 
back in reflection on former deeds, de- 
liberately knowing its own greatness— 
and, with deliberate purpose, choosing 
the virtue of which it has already made 
ence. 
“Whatever quality of the spirit of a 
people might be brought under con- 


sideration, the same argument. 
be held, that it must be cclf-nburisend 
by a reflective consciousness. Can we 
conceive otherwise of that, beautify} 
character of the patriotism ofthe 
Swiss, which we su to blend: the 
love of their native land withthe ima. 
of its scenes. The love that is 
elt in its mountain-vales is a 
that has filled all the years of life. . It 
has returned upon every bosom ten 
thousand and ten thousand times—the 
ful benediction of each successive 

y that has risen and set upon the 
mighty land,—love swelling the heart, 
ms drawing from torrent and 

m green pasture, and sh we 
and naked sky-piercing ‘oa = 
sights and sounds of its continual 
nourishment. 

The heart filled with its affections, 
and the intellectual spirit, have both 
but one law from nature, by which they 
may form their strength ;—it must be 
self-cherished. 

The character, the genius of a peo= 
ple, if it be great and beautiful, is the 
result of a life of ages, in which the 
greatand beautiful qualities of theirspi- 
rit have been exercised and nourished 
with continual ministries from natural 
life, and continual indulgence of self- 
delight. In that character subsists 
the record of the virtue and happiness 
of successive generations of innumer- 
able men. That vast im 
flood of life has rolled into night, un- 
beheld, for the greater part, even while 
the sun shone upon it, and now en- 
gulphed in forgetfulness ; but a power 
remains from it—its spirit inhabits the 
earth, quickening the countless pro- 
geny of life in continual renovation. 

If we are able to bear sympathy to 
the departed multitudes of a if 
the imagination or belief of their vit- 
tues, their powers, their loves, be any 
thing to us who now walk on. their 
soil,—then the as of the genius, 
and the character which from them yet 
subsists amongst us, will be great and 
dear to us, for the sake of that which 

i and left no other me 
morial, Even the works of. skilful 
art, small as their importance may 
seem to be, when compared with the 
living happiness of the millions, of 8 
people, will, for their sake, be no long- 
er unimportant, when they bear.im- 
pressed on them that character, which 
the life of those millions has brought 
into being. The works of art of 4 
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people become an integral part of their 
existence, when - into being 
by:their spirit. ‘They are all that is 
durable of that existence. How are 
they unimportant if they survive to 
pind: together, by venerating love, 
brotherhoods of men, we - separat- 
ed by the interspace of ages 

Dot if dhe genius and character of a 

be thus highly derived, is there 

no corresponding importance to our- 
selves of our own participation in that 
character? and what.are the means 
we possess for augmenting its power 
over ourselves? We know that the 
character and genius of a people are at 
all times their most important inheri- 
tance from their ancestors. Whatever 
energies, whatever virtues, whatever 
ities yee of happiness we 

are but in our own, in 

pester par they reer oe by us 

m those .whose mon We are, 
But of the importance of those ener- 
gies, virtues, capacities, there is no 
question ; they are indeed our posses- 
sion of life, the natural powers that 
determine to us the good of existence. 
The obligation therefore which each 
mind-owes: to the society from which 
it is sprung, its connexion with that 
em hey derivation from it of good, 
isin kind.and degree not appreciable. 
To the genius, the character of those 
successive generations to which we 
succeed; we OWe OURSELVES, It may 
be a question of some interest how far 
it may be in our power to heighten 
the beneficial influence which derives 
to us from those preceding us ; rather 
what power.there may be in ourselves 
to determine the degree of the benefit 
we will receive. 

If our derivation of power, sensibi- 
lity, and virtue, be from others, it may 
wn wae: that the ws wre gr 

greatest the nearer. we oach, in 
character of mind, to heaton whom 
we inherit: The quality, we derive 
will be transfused in more vigour the 
more nearly. our whole temper of 
mind, and all that influences it, our 
whole frame of life approaches to the 
temper ‘and life of those from whose 
eens semen oF iia Snowe 
accordingly, that the most pow 
Eelpetionn of character, from age to 
Be is among those nations, whose 

ple forms of life, and purity. from 
foreign intercourse, maintain the near- 
est @ continual uniformity of the state 
” disposi vation of the people. 

ox. IV, 
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' But the maintenance of such a cori= 
tinued uniformity seems ‘to be neither 
in our power, nor according to the 
course of apenas: Rather there seems 
an adaptation continual progres- 

i 3 and it would appear that 
by such change only can the greatest 
good of mankind, or of any nation be 

attained. It may be said that we hold 
our welfare under a double law—sub- 
jected, in part, to those from whom 
we descend—in part free, and deriving 
the good of our existence from our 
selves. As far as we are subjected, 
the a ps our life would bind us to: 
continual unchanging uniformity. As 
far as we are free, having oak 
sure of good in our own intelligence, 
it leaves us open, and, indeed, conti« 
nually solicits us to change, inasmuch 
as the possible or imaginable good 
which lies before us unpossessed, is 
always great, as well as that which we 
possess and enjoy. It must be the: 
wisdom of life, it would appear, duly 
to combine our subjection and our in-: 
dependence, the principle of stability 
and the principle of change. It is to 
be desired that the living generation 
should derive as much as possible of 
good from those which have preceded, 
without being so far subjected to them 
as to lose the good which is open to it 
to acquire. But it ought not, ‘in 
eagerness for acquisition of its own, to 
forego the good which may be inherit- 
ed. In. what manner this difficult 
combination may be affected, is a dis- 
tinct question. But it is important 
towards affecting it, that the danger of 
deviation either way be distinctly un- 
derstood. Among ourselves, the ten« 
dency of deviation seems to be towards 
too great relaxation of the subjection 
of our minds.to the great generations 
from which we spring ; and it appears, 
on that account, of more need to urge 
the consequences of that deviation: ;.. 
It seems.of necessity, if we hold at 
all in Cy ancy of opr 
own minds, prospects of our. own 
welfare, that we should understand 
how much of our welfare, or of that 
character in which. our welfare is de- 
termined, depends.on.our adherence to 
the spirit life of our forefathers. 
To possess and to enjoy life as it arises 
before us, is not all that is required of 
us. Wemust look reflectingly, noton 
ourselves: merely, but on generations 
that Ihave preceded us. We must 


know; from ore examination, 
3 
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what there is t, good, beautiful, 
that has ed to us in their line, 
and which it is in our power to possess 
or to em and once enlightened to 
an intelligent love and veneration of 
that ex: ce in any kind, which has 
been in such transmission tendered to 
our , it only remains for us, 
so far as the moulding of our minds is 
ia our own hands, to frame them to 
that excellence we love and admire. 
But that is the less difficult, because 
love and admiration do of themselves, 
by their own strong affection, produce 
in the mind the qualities on which they 
fix their impassioned contemplation. 
It would be interesting to consider 
in what way the derivation of good 
from one generation to another, in 
the ordi course of nature, is ef- 
fected. Indeed, without such a con- 
sideration, even much at large, all the 
preceding observations and suggestions 
of argument must be very imperfectly 
intelligible. Yet it is itself an argu- 
ment of far too extent to be 
merely involved in the discussion of 
— questions. It ne be ——- 
important in such an inquiry, i 
there were here room to ponte a» it, 
to observe in things of the greatest and 
the least magnitude the same deriva- 
tion ; to behold it in the t national 


eens genes by which a people 
subsists, and to trace it in its minuter 
currents, in the smaller pleasures of 
life,.and the subtlest play of intellect. 
The question that has been ht 
forward, more or less, in all that has 
been said ee vel of the ee 
Fak pa adherence in the 
ductions of genius in the arts, to the 
character of preceding times,”—holds 
somewhat of a middle place of import- 
amongst such topics. What be- 
to virtues of ic action—what 
belongs to the virtues of domestic life, 
is far greater. These are the great 
substantial parts of our inheritance, 
with the loss of which we forfeit our- 
selves. But yr ag ng 4 with these, and 
participating even in their importance, 
the character which genius main- 
tains in the works it brings forth to 
adorn and delight a country. 

sep tcelf and —n rm 
nature, itself, re-! i 
what it has seen into forms of its own, 
is not 


ai 


ing i It is the power 
of a being who in all parts of his na~ 


Coan: 
ture is ected to conditions of life, 
who, in his sensibilities, his knows 
ledge, his ctions, is under.tred 
straint and limitation of his individua) 
nature, and of his place among-mans 
kind. What it — for its most 
, is, that its free and 
Pical intellipoce and conception should 
be blended in the highest degree with 
its individual constitution or character; 
He who, in consciousness of the 
that are discovered to him in his man- 
hood, slights and foregoes the sensibi- 
lities of his earlier life, rejects the best 
half of his power ; and he who, in the 
pride of his own age, believes himself 
independent of the ages to which he 
succeeds, shuts out from hitnself the 
highest influences under which it was 
given to his mind to live. Toeach 
nation—to each individual, there is 
given peculiar good. That is their fe. 
icity, Sua si bona ‘nérint. To intel- 
lectual genius there is given its own 
discernment of the nature and quali- 
ties of things. 
He who belongs to a e of 
thoughtful moral spirit, will, by his 
place among them, possess 
moral insight. He lives in a world 
which to many is unrevealed ; and if 
his subtle and searching intellect—if 
his mighty and creative soul delight 
itself in such>knowledge—in such im- 
agination, he derives a power to him- 
self out of the blood from whieh he 
springs, which he could have found in 
no other sphere of thought. Is his 
=— in vain? or does ee 
prolong to his ple t moral 
thought which theta embodied in 
most beautiful and unperishing forms? 
If the people of a country are 
with iar sensibility to the beauti- 
ful face of existence ; if their exqui- 
site sense apprehends, witha 
known only to themselves, the beauty 
with which shape and colour have it~ 
vested all living and insensaté 
and the harmonies that 
sound, shall genius, by inteHectudl 
pride, separate itself from the lot of its 
people, refuse the bounty of nature, 


and imagine to itself sources of oe 


= up to it in its own 

one? It cannot shake off the nature 
in which it lives; it cannot hold its 
power in independence of the bounty 
that nourished it up. Not the sym- 
pathy alone of the people for whom it 
exists, requires of it the recognition 
and acceptance of their own common 
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being ; but the maintenance of its own 
power the same dictate. The 
sensibilities which were opened up in 
the life of its childhood, are those of 
ti Jomehle springs of delight which 
le springs ight whi 
well up through its whole nature, and 
from which are the impulses of living 
energy that feed and animate its power, 
were all unlocked by the es of 
ight which struck in earliest years 
on native sensibilities. Let him 
dread lest those springs subside into 
their own silent — if the power 
be withdrawn which first icited 
them to play. In those sensibilities 
he has possessed his power. Can he 
tell what that power may become with- 
out them? Let the Italian painter 
dare to trust to his magic pencil, not 
his fame alone, but his power over the 
minds of his people. Has he himself 
a moral will, or intellectual aspiration? 
To these his art shall find a way. 
From nature he shall acquire her own 
solemn spells; from the face of earth 
and sky, from the wondrous universe, 
he shail take those aspects of things, 
those mighty scenes, by which the 
irit of nature holds dominion over 
human soul. He shall not use a 
skill of vain delight; but, true to 
highest purposes, he shall seize, by 
mysterious a the imaginations of 
men, and h their imagination 
shall bind their hearts. Unknown to 
themselves, covering his moral end, in 
the beauty of his genius, he shall woo 
them by delight from the lower bent 
of their frailer nature, and draw them 
over to rejoice and to dwell in higher 
sensibilities, and in more solemn 
t. As nature herself gives no 
to her most dread admonitions, 
#3 her sweet persuasive influences fall 
silently on the heart; so genius, in the 
hour of its dominion, has no need to 
declare the end for which it works. 
It fulfils its own spirit, and trusts the 
Pasay agp to the might of that na- 
ture, for, and with which it humbly 
uses its own frail instruments and 
feeble skill. It is scarcely to be doubt- 
ed, that genius thus working will not 
only find itself richest in its own power, 
but will most powerfully infuse its 
own virtue into other hearts. It is 


hard to tell in words how ~~ 
carry over its severe en into the 
forms and colours of the ‘pencil ; yet 
ar ne oe the ay — which 
8 es on whi 
fora Michael An clo's stern 
and giant a on the dim and se- 
rious hues which shadow out the 
workings of Pousin’s studious mind, 
they know well that intellect will 
bring out upon these materials its own 
impress, that it can find in them fit 
matter for its own labours, and require 
of others minds energy, toil, and ex- 
altation of thought kindred to its own, 
rejecting from the circle of its sympa- 
thy all those who approach unprepared 
to the contemplation of its works. 
Who would wish an Indian philoso- 
pher, if the iron age of India can yet 
teem with the birth, to found 
his speculations of wisdom on the almost 
material logic of Hartley or Locke ? or 
who would counsel her poets to arrest 
the is ik Bd their eer psa 
by spreading before them in vivid pic~ 
ture, the burning strife, and angry tu- 
mult of ordinary mortal life? This 
a be philosophy to our intelligence, 
and poetry to our imagination. But 
India has hid her spirit of thought in 
invisible worlds, and held her power 
in the spiritual being of man. There 
is the strength she still offers to her 
sons: the powers with which she 
broods over the continual arisings of 
their life. Wo to the nerate son 
who should sever himself from her 
ancient might! She has darkened 
truth, and laid heavy oppression upon 
groaning life. But if ever her er 
of truth shall arise, let him speak to 
her in the might of her own spirit—in 
the voice of her own tongue. If the 
avenger of trate life should ever 
lift up her head into liberty, let him 
remember the ages of the past, and 
give her strength which her nature can 
embrace, and powers in which her 
spirit can walk. Alas! our civiliza- 
tion, our knowledge, wars with her 
spirit ; and subjugated as her strength 
is by our arms, her ancient mind will 
perhaps, be yet more prostrate under 
~~ ascendancy of our conquering intel- 
t. ‘ 
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Emma. 


EMMA,.—A TALE. 


Husnep were the tones of mirthful revelry, 
Stayed were the music and the dance, as tell 

On Croydon’s Gothic towers. and battlements, 
The shades of dreary midnight. In the hall 
The hearth’s brands were decaying ; but a flame 
Lambently lighted up the vaulted roof, 

And circling walls, where antlers branehing wide, 
And forehead skins of elk and deer were seen, 
And fox’s brush ; the trophies of the chase ; 
And warriors cloaks depending, and the gleam 
Of burnished armour.— 


In her chamber, one 
Sleepless alone remained, where all was still ; 
Reclining on a couch, and dreaming o’er 
The thoughts—the happy scenes ot’ other years ; 
And, with a sweet, seraphic countenance, 
Shining in beauty and in solitude, 
Like morning’s rosy star, when from the sky 
Her sisters have in silence disap . 
Sorrowful Emma! were not thine of yore 
Thoughts of unrest, and mournful countenance ! 
But sparkling eyes, that matched unclouded heaven 
In their deep azure ; and carnationed cheeks, 
Round which the snow-drops like a halo spread ; 
And an elastic footstep, like the nymph 
Health, when in very wantonness of play, 
She brushes from the green the dews of morn. 


And why, wrapt up in cloak of eider-down, 
Chilling thy beauty in the midnight air, 
Breathing, in solitude, the deep-drawn sigh, 
Con’st thou, unheard of all, the love-born tale, 
The tale of hapless lovers, soft and sad ; 

And why, when all is still, and balmy sleep 
Should seal the weary eyelids, dost thou sit 
Mournfully beside the lattice, and attend 
To the hollow murmurs of the distant sea, 
Which fitfully, upon the passing gale 
Break in, and die away ?>—— 


The winter’s breath 
Destroys the bloomy flowers—the ocean tide 
Is governs by the moon ; and, for thy grief, 
Although unmarked by all, there is a cause ! 


And she hath laid her down, and silently, 
As Retrospection wandered through the past, 
Have her chaste eyelids closed ; and, in her dream, 
Lo! forests darken round with gloomy boughs, 
And wolves are heard to how! ; around her path 
The forky lightnings flash ; and deeply rok 
The thunders roll amid the blackening skies.— 
Anon her steps have gained a precipice 
Above the roaring sea, where, waste and wild, 
The foamy billows chafe among the rocks— 
The rocks whose sable heads, at intervals, 
Are seen and disappear. Awfully dark 
Night’s shadows brood around ; but, in the flash 
Of the blue arrowy lightnings, far away 
A vessel is descried upon the deep ; 
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Emma. 


While moaning sounds are heard, and dismal shrieks 
O’er the tempestuous billows. breaking loud ; 
Until its stormy fury vented forth, 

And the winds hushed to silence and to rest, 
And the bright stars appearing, and the clouds 
Breaking away, like armies from the field 
When battle’s clangor ceases,—she beholds, 
Pallid beneath a cliff, the form of him, 

Her chosen hero, bleached by wave and wind, 
Unconscious of the seamew with a shriek 
Hovering around—the victim of the storm ! 


Anon the vision changes ; armies throng 
The arid fields of Palestine afar, 
And, glittering in the setting sun, she sees 
The Moorish crescent over Salem’s walls, 
The Infidel victorious, and the hosts 
Of baffled Christendom dispersed: she sees 
Disasters and defeat the lot of those, 
Who, ’neath Godfredo’s banner, daring, left 
On perilous enterprise their native shore.— 
The battle’s voice hath ceased; the trumpet’s note 
Hath died upon the west-wind ; bird and beast, ~ 
From mountain cliff on high, and woody delk, 
Lured by the scent of blood, have come to gorge 
On the unburied dead. Rider and horse, 
The lofty and the low, commingled, lie 
Unbreathing, and the balmy evening gale 
Fitfully lifts the feathers on the crest 
Of one, who slumbers with his vizor up! 


Starting she wakes ; and, o’er the eastern hill, 
Lo! beautiful the radiant morn appears, 
And, thro’ the lattice, steadily streams in 
'The flood of crimson light ; while, sitting there 
Upon the outward ivy wreath, in joy 
Happy the robin sings ; his lucid tones 
Of harmony delight her listening ear, 
Dispel the gathered sadness of her heart, 
And, tell her that her fears are but a dream. 


But hark !. why sounded is the warder’s horn ?— 
Doth danger threaten, or do foes approach ?— 
The guard are at their station ; and, she hears 
The ring of brazen arms, as anxious there 
The soldiers, girding on their swords, draw up ; 
The bugle’s sound of peace is faintly heard, 
Mournfully Pleasing, in a dying strain, 
Melodious—melancholy—far aver ! 

An answer is returned ; heavily down 

Sinks the huge drawbridge and the iron tramp 
Of steeds is heard fast-crossing. Joy to her, 

To long forsaken Emma, joy to her !— 

Obscured by tempests dark, and brooding storms, 
The sun may wander through the sky unseen 
The livelong day ; until, above the tops _ 

Of the western mountains, forth he glows, 
Glorious, the centre of a crimson flood, 

In brightness unapproachable : so oft 

The span of human life is measured out: 
Sorrow and care, companions of our steps, 
Hover around us, blotting out the h 

We long had cherished ; banishing the bliss. 




























































364 The Vision. (Jan, 


We oft have tasted, till on pe 
. * ? 
t, a living day, 


Then lo! amid the 
Breaks in a blessed 


th is dark; 


Like that of polar regions, glowing bright, 
Unclouded, and unconscious of an end.— 


A group of h 
And scarce hai 


faces throng the hall, 
ma entered, like a flower 


Blushing, and cared beg inight, eyes, 
And palpitati , ere her knight, 

You Bthelrid, from holy wars returned 
With on his crest to part no more, 
Kneels faithful at her feet in ecstasy, 


And lifts her snowy fingers to his lips. 
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THE VISION. 


Kariexs pt oxeros dtivor. 


I CALL upon thee in the night, 
When none alive are near ; 

I dream about thee with delight,— 
And then thou dost appear 

Fair, as the day-star o’er the hill, 

When skies are blue, and all is still. 
Th rant foe 

e e past ; 

The trembling azure of thine eye, 
Without a cloud o— 3 

Calm as the pure and silent . 

When winds are hush’d pal. asleep. 


Thou gazest on me !—but thy look 

Of angel tenderness, 4 

So pi that I less can brook 
if it spoke distress, 

Or came in ish here to me 

To tell of evil boding thee ! 


Around thee robes of snowy white, 
With virgin taste are thrown ; 
And, at thy breast, a lily bright, 
In beauty scarcely blown :— 
Calmly thou ike the moon 
Upon the woods of June. 


The auburn hair is braided soft 
Above + hae brow :— 
Why dost gaze on me so oft ! 
I cannot follow now ! 
It would be crime, a double death 
To follow by forbidden path. 
But let me that hand again, 
I oft at sneer in love, 
When sauntering thro’ the grassy plain, 
Or summer’s evenin Ve 5 
Or pausing, as we ead che. 
The twinkling of the evening star. 
It is a dream, and thou art gone ; 
The midnight breezes sigh ; 
And downcast—sorrowful—alone— 
With sinking heart, I lie 
To muse on days, when thou to me 
Wert more than all-on earth can be ! 
Oh ! lonely is the lot of him, 
Whose path is on the earth, 
And when his thoughts are dark and dim, 
Hears only vacant mirth ; 
A swallow left, when all his kind 
Have crossed the seas, and winged the wind. 
A. 





REFLECTIONS ON A BRUMAL SCENE. 


I nave an old remembrance—there are hours, 
When clouds, that mantle o’er, with folds opaque, 
The calm, clear mirror of the soul, di 

Like icebergs from the pole ; and leave behind 
The pristine feelings of our youth unchanged, 
Our boyish visions and romantic dreams, 

Like lendesapes pictured in a quiet lake. 


I have an 


Hath come, and pa by Al 
orous wo appeased ; 
change come o’er my lot, 


Been chased; an arf 
And many a chance 


2 pear pula | @ year 


many a smile 


Since then—but, from the shadows of the past, 
It streams like sunbeams o’er an eastern hill, 


And all its feelings 


thrill along my opal | 


Chill is the air; the spirit of the fr 
Reigns, with his icy sceptre ; vale and field 
Are sprinkled o’er with snowy offerings ; 














Reflections on a Bramal Scene. 


And om fo bers oe time the wind 
Low-toned sighs past—a d glimmering shreds 
Descending, tinkle on the ground beneath. 

Chained are the sluggish waters to the shore ; 

And icicles, from overhanging shrubs, 

Gleam in the sunshine with a sparry light: 

Far o'er the surface comes the shadowy depth 

Of the steep mountain-banks ; and from the ledge, 
Over whose downward rocks the river falls, 

Comes back the chastened murmur with a tone, 
Whose memory conjures up departed years.— 
How pale is now the sunshine, pale and soft, 

And tender as the faint smiles of a child ; 

Not on the far blue concave of the sky 

Gleams forth one fleecy cloudlet, from the depth 
Above me, to the hoary mountain tops, 

Far distant, that engird the horizon in. 
Enough.—Between these banks precipitous, 
When school hours were departed, oft—how oft, 

Along the crackling ice, with glittering heel, 

All eager have I glided ; breathing out 

The smoky b in the clear frosty air ; 

When round me all was motion ; and the ice . 

With many 2 winding semicerque was traced, 

Whitening around, a labyrinthine clue. 

Too soon gloomed twilight’s feeble ray around, 

Too soon the sun departed, while serene, 

Above the hills, peeped forth the evening star. 
How many a loved companion revelled here— 

Alive in every fibre to the smile, 

And thrilling touch of pleasure ; boisterous 

And noisy in their mirth,—like ocean waves, 

When winds are piping loud,—but innocent, 

And all unpractised in the guileful world. 

My soul recoils—I dare not number them— 

Oh ! fast, and fearfully hath the spoiler death 


Thinned their young ranks ;—this, sickened at his home ; 


And this, in far off lands ; this, like the beam 
Of daylight on the western hemisphere, 
Died with a slow, invisible (lecay 


Many yet survive ; 
Yea, many, but all changed ; with blackening wing, 
The demon of the world hath seared their hearts 
With sorrow, and with sufferings, and with guilt ; 
And what they were, can be but faintly traced 
In what we find them now ; a grievous change 
Hath shadowed them ; nor more resemblance they 
Bear to themselves of yore, than doth the year, 
Wrapt in the glorious garment of the spring, 
To November on her hill of storms ! 
How piercing is the air ; far distant things, 
Girt by a pure translucent atmosphere, 
Seem near: with hoary scalps, the mountains high 
Stretch their gigantic pyramids to heaven ; 
So, to the Roman bard's rea eye, 
In golden t, Soracte stood, 
White with tts dindemn of snow. “Tis we, 
Who change, alas! not nature ; and where I, 
Now eaelicie stray, shall others stray 
To moralize, when 1 shall be no more! 
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NOTICES OF THE ACTED DRAMA IN LONDON. 
No VIII. 


Ir the reader has any t better to which makes it poetry—will inevitg. 
do than be idle we advise him to skip bly evaporate, and leave nothing be. 
over our dramatic notice this month ; hind but a jargon of words, or a caput 
for the theatres have been more than morfuum of detail. 
usually dull lately; and all we pre- = We are not acquainted with Mary 
tend to do at the best is to reflect a Stuart in the original German; but 
little of their light when they put are certain that it never could have 
forth any. The race of these rival acquired the reputation which it pos. 
theatres been, this season, against sesses, if it had been any thing like 
the public as well as against each the doleful and dreary exhibition we 
other: And from certain symptoms— have just witnessed. It was a total 
particularly that of both of them puf- failure. Instead of being poetry il. 
Jing very much—we may now be pret- lustrating history, or history suggest. 
ty sure that they have nearly run ing poetry, it was neither poetry nor 
Gemasinven to a stand still. The most history.. Take one example: M. 
friendly counsel we can offer these and Elizabeth, who never met at all, 
unweildy rivals—who would be high- are set to fight a pitched battle of 
flyers, contrary to the will of “fate words together, on the green opposite 
and metaphysical aid”’—is that they Fotheringay Castle, in a twenty-four 
at once relinquish their ition foot ring kept by the courtiers and at- 
stages, and set up a.comfortable and tendants of each. As the play has 
convenient patent safety coach. If been withdrawn for the present, to 
these latter do not cut so dashing an ap- undergo alterations, we shall reserve 
pearance, they carry the passengers any further remarks we may have to 
much more commodiously—are in not make on it till it is brought forward 
near so great danger of being upset-— again. In the mean time we would 
and, above all, they fill much better. by no means be understood to say 
The enpaseen of.any importance that the play is entirely without me- 
since our last article, has: been a tra- rit. 
gedy at Covent Garden, called Mary § There are, in particular, two v 
Stuart ; a translation from a very ce- interesting scenes ;—the one in whi 
lebrated tragedy of Schiller’s, of the Elizabeth hears the various opinions 
same name. A translator, now-a-days, of her council on the proposed death 
seems to think that if he understands of Mary,—and that in which she 
the lan out of which and into signs the death-warrant. But these 
which he translates, nothing more were rendered prominent chiefly by 
can reasonably be required of him: the admirable performance of Mrs 
So he takes up a poem—changes the Bunn; who conceived the character 
words of it from one language into in a very fine historical manner. Her 
their corresponding words in another acting was altogether too elaborate; 
—and thinks that all is done. Asif but there was the true tragic spirit 
poetry were a business of moods and and tone about it. We happened to 
tenses! If, after this, what was inspi- see this lady the first time she ever 
ration in one language, becomes insi- appeared on the stage ; and we shall 
pidity in the other, he has no notion not easily forget the effect her person 
that the fault lies in him, Butthe and voice produced upon us. They 
truth is, he has “rendered unto Cesar realized our very ideal of a heroine of 
the things which are Cesar’s,” and romance; and sent us back at once— 
let all the rest escape. It would be (a long journey !)—to the days of 
considered as a. ludicrous blunder if chivalry. We could fancy her stately 
one uainted with the mathema- steps ascending to her place in the 
tics, should attempt to translate Eu- lists, to the sound of trumpets and 
clid’s Elements, from the language in the shouts of admiring multitudes.— 
which they are written, into another. We could picture her, bending from 
It is nothing less for one who is not ‘her state; to place the reward of va- 
a to attempt to translate poetry. lour round the neck of an armed 
essential qualities of .it—that knight kneeling at her feet; or lend- 
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ing him her fair hand to kiss, as a still 
higher honour. Her voice, too! It 
was not a voice, ae echo. There 
was a passionate mysterious mu- 
sic about it that we have never heard 
before or since. It sounded at a dis< 
tance ; and like an enchanter’s spe 
called up an antique bower, with a 
bright lady sitting in it, sighing over 
the strings of her own lute, “ to the 
very tune of love.” The gentle reader, 
if he has a4 his boyhood day - 
at once to his imagination 
bed-curtains in nee 1 himself to 
roman eaming of it 
at day-break to 
Sly; or if he doce, it will be goods 
folly ; or i it wi . 
samedi. As for those who have 
never, once in their lives, melted a- 
way their senses to the “ thin air” 
of fancy in this manner,—we have 
nothing to say to them ; for we should 
never come to an understanding with 
each other: And they would pity us 
perhaps ‘not less sincerely than we 
pity them. The vision that 
we speak of haunted us for five long 
years of boyhood. It flew before us 
as we pursued it, and it still flies be- 
fore us wee is over, and we 
pursue it still, and ever shall, and 
ever in vain: For it a It 
has no real existence and never had. 


“ The mind has made it, as it peoples hea- 


ven, 
Even with its own desiring fantasy.” 

The lady who has recalled these 
visions to us, has changed since we 
first saw her, more than we ever re- 
member any one to have changed in 
so shorta time. It is bya kind of 
second-hand association that she has 
recalled these images now. What she 
is reminds us of what she was; as 
that réminded us of what she might 

n. We do not say whether 

is for the better or worse. 

is, however, that she is now 

er actress than she was, 

anything like a he- 

~ She is now a seek- 

and profit ; 

them:—but in ex- 

ust be content to forego 

those rapt imaginations that we can 
conceive her to have enjoyed when she 
was only la bella forndrina. She has 
exchanged moon-light meditations, for 
morning rehearsalssolitary echoes of 
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her own fancies, for the noisy applauses 
fa public theatre—and (worst of all!) 
is for the better.—Now. 
that Miss O’Neil—(it almostas 
much to our heart to her the late . 
Miss O'Neil as if she had died)—Now 
that she has left the stage, the 
pects of Mrs Bunn are entirely 
ed. She is now, without exception, 
the best tragic actress we have: And. 
if she takes pains to improve the powers: 
she possesses—if she cultivates a more: 
rs boy intimacy ay nature, and conw 
more implicitly in her i 
and impulses—she will fe 
her — ; 

After this it is painful to speak of. 
the performance of Miss Macauley in 
Mary Queen of Scots ; and we should 
have been loath to do so, but that she 
is not at all loath to speak of herself. 
This is the lady who accused Mr Kean 
of attempting to keep her from public 
notice. “ The attempt and not the 
deed confounds us!” Miss M "s 
performance was, like the rest of 
piece, a translation of Mary Queen of 
Scots—though still quite ‘‘ german to 
the matter.” She was not Queen 
Mary, but “ Queen Mary’s lamenta- 
tion.” We might almost say that: 
Mary’s whole character—certainly all 
the effects it ever produced—resulted 
from her personal beauty. In this 
respect she was, without exception, 
most romantic in our 

istory. Fortunately we are spared 
the pain of saying how little Miss 
Macauley was qualified to represent 
Mary in this particular—for we find 
the portrait ready done to our hands. 
5m Fierce, wan, 
And tyrannizing was the lady’s look.” * 

It would be anything but friendly 
to this lady to conceal from her that 
she never can succeed on the London 
stage. As she has obtruded herself on 
public notice, she will mot be a: 
with us for saying what we have. In- 
deed we hope she will have discrimi- 
nation en to some 
rent want of gallantry to the ex= 
cess of it. For, as we could say nothing 
punt about her, we should probably 

ve followed our usual practice of 
being a wear ee that we —— 
her a little grudge, for stepping into 
frame where we had pee 4m kept the 
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picture of Queen of Scots, and 
standing right it—and all that 
we —* she will not go away. 
— not know that any other 
of traged uires notice, unless 
it be Mr C. Kem le in the gallant— 
we will not call him the unfortunate 
Mortimer ; who perishes in endea- 
vouring to rescue Mary from her ene- 
mies. It was a delightful sketch— 
the buoyant spirit of youth 
and chivalry combined. This gentle- 
man’s noble person and gir are the 
only things left on the stage that are 
worth. Dooking at in this way, except 
Miss Foote—and her beauty has evi- 


dently made so much im on upon 
herself, that other people feel nearly 
absolved from its power. 


so The Comedy of Errors. 

SuHaxsreare’s Comedy of Errors 
has been revived at this theatre. For 
what reason, it is difficult to divine,— 
unless it be that the managers think 
this the most valuable of those of 

’s works which are laid on 
the shelf—which is not unlikely,—for 
it is without exception the /east va- 
luable.—The revival, however, has 
been quite successful, on account of 
some very pretty music being intro- 
duced into it, set to some of Shak- 
speate’s songs and some other verses, 
and sung in a —_ of the most delight- 
ful and friendly rivalry by Miss Ste- 

and Miss M. Tree. Miss Tree 
is really an exquisite singer. She 
improves upon us every time we hear 
’ her; and is only second to Miss Ste- 
phens. These two ladies sang “ Tell 
me where is fancy bred?” in a most 
delicious style, “ flowing with milk 
and honey.” 

The managers are very clamorous 
about the success of this their experi- 
ment of introducing examples of Shak- 

's *§ Sonnets” to the stage. If 

poems wait till these gentlemen 
discoyer their beauties, and marry 
them to music, they will “live and die 
in single blessedness.” In truth they 
are innocent of knowing any thing 
about such trifling matters. They 
think that because a sonnet is a short 
poem a short poem isa sonnet, We 
assure them that this is not the case ; 


= pease > for = edification, 
at not a line of any thing have 
introduced into the Comedy pry 
is to be found in Shakspeare’s Sonnets. 


Two of the four examples which they 
refer to the sonnets are from the Pas~ 
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sionate Pilgrim ; and the other twoare 
not written by Shakspeare at all. The 
one beginning ‘‘ Come live with me, 
&c.” is part of Kit Marlow’s Milk 
Maid’s Song ; and the other—* As it 
fell upon a day, &c.”—is part of 
delightful little lyric by an. obscure 
poet of Elizabeth’s time, named Richard 
Barnfield. We whisper these thin 
in the manager's eats—for every body 
else knows them. These same persons, 
too, have tried to — retain 
in the language in which Shakspeare 
has thought proper to dress his poetry ; 
which is as if a country clown, with 
his hard, horny, plough-holding fin- 
gers, should attempt to improve the 
arrangements of a woman of fashion’s 
toilet. 

We had nearly forgotten to mention, 
that the music which is introduced 
into this comedy has these remarkable 
circumstances about it—that it is part. 
ly original by Mr Bishop, and partly 
selected by Mr Bishop, arid yet it is 
all selected, and all by Mr Bishop. 
The explanation of the riddle is this— 
that that which is not original is se- 
lected by Mr Bishop, and that which 
is original and by Mr Bishop, is se- 
lected by Mr Bishop also.—But it is 
very pretty and appropriate never 
theless. 

Mr Macready. 

Since our last notice, Mr Macready 
has gained a sudden and unexpected 
increase of popularity, by his perfor- 
mance of Richard III. and Coriolanus. 
At the close of both these tragedies, it is 
the fashion to hail him with shouts of 
applause, waving of hats, &c., and calls 
for him to come forward and give out 
the play, after he is “ dead in law.”— 
We have been prevented from seeing 
any more than the last act is 
Richard III.—for it has not beemjacte 
for several weeks, ‘The most stiaki 
part of this is the manner i 
after having received his ded 
he retires to the side-sceney 
with a super-human energ 
self to more than his | 
and comes pouring dows 
versary till he reach 
falls at his feet like a spen rs 
bolt.—This is extremely fine.—If this 
performance should. be repeated, we 
shall make a point of recurring to it— 
for the little we did sce of it, raised 
our expectations of the rest very high, 

Mr Macrealy's Coriolanus, if it has 
not raised our general opinion of his 
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talents, has not lowered it. There 
were two <7 on ix e* ie it arable 
to the tribunes e le 
aed decree his banishment — 
“ J banish you!” and his quarrel 
with Aufidius in the last scene, where 
he reiterates the word “‘ boy!” We 
have seldom witnessed any thing more 
nobly dignified than his manner of 
giving the first of these speeches ; and 
the last was highly energetic, power- 
ful, and natural: but it must he ad- 
mitted that they both wanted the 
merit of originality.—This first was a 
fac-simile of Mr Kemble’s voice and 
manner in tlie same part. So much 
8, indeed, that the resemblance 
actually startled us. The latter part 
of the last scene was performed exact- 
ly in the manner of Mr Kean. We 
do not say in the manner that he will 
orm it,—for he is an actor that 
es all anticipation—In saying 
that we have not seen any thing in 
the late performances of Mr Macready 
which has raised our opinion of his 
talents, nothing can be farther from our 
intention than to detract from the 
reputation which he now enjoys and 
deserves. The only point in which we 
differ from the public on the subject 
is, that we think the popularity which 
he enjoys now, he deserved to enjoy 
before. Undoubtedly he is the second 
actor on the English stage, but it is 
equally certain that he is at a very 
great distance from the first: as far as 
talents are from genius. 
The Pantomimes. 
The Covent. Garden Pantomime, 
is year is better than usual, because 
it is less extravagant and unnatural : 
For nature should be respected to a 
certain degtee, even in that least na- 
tural of all things—a Harlequinade. 
is Story cohsists of a selection from 
f Don Quixote, and 
; and jf is a happy 
> make uin’s wand 
eof the knight's heated 
bring about in realit 
th he only fancied. 
is changed into a 
into a com- 
D rs, & n the island 
of Baratraria, too, Sancha’s dinner is 
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not carried away by those who being. 
it in, but disa by the aid o: 
Harlequin's c.—The scenery of 
this Pantomime is extremely beautiful, 
and consists chiefly of natural views 
of the country in which the scene 
is laid. 

The Pantomime at Drury-Lane iis 
indifferent. It commences with the 
nursery story of Jack the Giant Kil« 
ler—but it soon deserts that, and runs 
into the usual Steeple-race. The 


scenery, too, is equally common-place ; 
and the learn tans as it is) consists 
of practical puns, which one half of 
the audience cannot relish, and the 
other half (for whom chiefly the Pan- 
tomime is produced) cannot under- 
stand.—It is really. a little too bad, 
that these enormous houses, which 
are fitted only for the representation of 
Spectacle, should give us so few tole« 
rable examples even of that. 
Miss O'Neil. 

And so we are never again to see 
Miss O’Neil! never again to watch her 
eyes, those ‘‘ fountains of sweet 
tears,” till we forget ourselves and all 
the world!. Never again to listen to 
her voice, till we become enamoured 
of “* dainty sweet melancholy !” Never 

ain to——-But we are getting fool- 
ish, and, indeed, impertinent—for this 
lady is no longer a subject for publie 
notice.— We now take leave of her for 
ever—convineed that the stage will 
never see her like again, as it never did 
before. The very qualities which 
made her what she was, would, in the 
natural course of things, have kept 
her from publicity. It is difficult to 
conceive what train of cireumstances 
could have made an actress of such a 
woman: And we cannot help feeling 
a secret compensation for the loss of 
her, in the reflection, that she has 
only now crowned and completed the 
conceptions we had always formed of 
her nature, by thus willingly resigning 
the enthusiastic idolatry of a whole 
people, for the quiet comforts of home, 
and the eompany of her own 
thoughts. She will now fulfil h 
true destiny—for she was made to be 
a Desdemona or an Imogen, but nos 
to act them. 
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LETTER FROM THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 
Glen-Wastle, January \st, 1820. 


DEAB CHRISTOPHER, 


A THOUSAND merry re con: you and all your dear Divan—I mean, what 
of them remains in Auld Reekie ; for here are three of us—three of your best 
Contributors, that have been curling, skating, shooting larks, and drinking 
het-pints together for a week—often thinking of you as a friend, but never 
dreaming of obeying your commands as an Editor. Tickler and I walked over 
the hills from Altrive eight days ago, and found the Laird in excellent preserva. 
tion—indeed, looking rather larger than life, owing to the quantity of trappings 
and happings he sports during this terrible frost. The glass was down at nine 
as I was going to bed. But in spite of all that, we contrive to spend 
our time very merrily with our worthy old landlord: nay, I do not think I 
ever saw this place looking more beautiful—no not even in “ the leafy month 
of June.” When one looks down in the morning from the Queen's Tower, you 
cannot picture to yourself a more lovely phenomenon than the tops of the 
trees. They are all spread over with a coating of frost-work—every little twig 
is feathered as delicately as if it had cost a fairy milliner a night’s hard wor 
to adorn it. The tall black trunks rise like ebon pillars, amidst and beneath 
glorious canopies of alabaster ; and the water being hard bound, and the mill 

‘silent, no sound is heard all around, except the eternal cawing of the rooks, 
from those innumerable nests on which my window looks down. The minister 
is well, and desires his compliments. He is in raptures with the Radical’s 
Saturday Night, which Tiekler read aloud one night in his loftiest tone of 

3 and says, it is a shame, if a certain queer fellow does not ere lo 
ve the world the finest treat they have had for some time, by publishing his 
ng promised poem of the Manse. 

‘The Laird has become very lazy of late, and says, Don Juan has put him 
quite out of conceit with the Mad Banker, which, I now fear, he will never 
eonclude. Don Juan and Anastasius may be abused by those that like, but Wastle 
thinks them two works likely to produce greater effects on the public mind than 
almost any things that our time has put forth. There is no question, he says, 
that the author of the Novel has borrowed a great deal of his matter, and 
his manner both, from Faublas; but as I am not very powerful in the 
French department, I cannot judge of the propriety of the apophthegm. 
Surely Anastasius ought to have been split into two or three tales—a single 
volume of it is more than the whole of the Brownie of Bodsbeck. ‘The want of 
continued interest will probably prevent the work from being so great a fi 
vourite among the ladies ; but surely individual parts of it will always live 
among the most exquisite ornaments of English literature. The description 
of his brothers and sisters at the beginning—the picture of Constantino 
the visit to the grave of Helena—the whole of the tian part, @ 

t of Hussan, and the Bridal Scene—and the close of the third 
ich is written in the truest spirit of Romance—these are things 










I had a letter from Dr Scott this morning, full of all his 
of fun. It is dated from the guard room of the Glasgow 
in which corps the Dentist is cutting a conspicuous 
has written 2 noble war song, which he is to send you - » an 
dress uniform, he says, is red breeches a boots—and he is getting 
his mustachios to grow: but I think the y doctor is more likely to serve 
the good cause, by writing a few more of his loyal songs, than by disguising 
his portly outward man in this remarkable manner. As for us in Ettrick, we 
are to have a new regiment of Yeomanry ooters—and I am to bea 
I never saw a finer set of fellows than the most of them—but I re- 
member how you admired our horse Yeomanry—and we are of the same 
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In case you should be in want of a few of Wastle’s verses, I send you a frag- 
ment of one of his cantos, which I found in his drawer this morning, but 
beginning of it is a-wanting, having been torn off. I heard him read it all 
over, but I remember nothing of the exordium, except that it was awfully se- 
vere upon poor Mr Terrot. That young lad is very rash, and knows nothing 
whatever of what he is meddling with, but you should him for this time. 
There was also a dedication to Tickler, which went on thus: 


Oh, Timothy ! we true old Bachelors 
Should dedicate our strains to one another : 
What though our doings all the world abhors, 
Especially the womankind—my brother, 
ile this bright flame up one’s own chimney roars, 

Why should we all our satisfaction smother— 

Nor shew what mints of unpartaken pride 

Grace lone Glenwastle and serene Southside ? 


“ I hear with much regret this rife report, 
That Hogg’s about to be a married man— 

I fear the change will spoil a world of sport; 
Half-banishing the Bard from our divan,” &c. 


I cannot recollect the rest of it, but as usual, I was treated with slender cere 
mony. He has been, as I have hinted, abusing poor ‘‘ Common-place Terrot,” 
as he calls him,—and then off he goes with this beginning of the fragment. 
Some verses, you will observe, are quite illegible in this sad scrawl of old 
man, 


XI. xXIx. ok! - 
Of rains Sitenidl, | fat eneeeet nate to biew A uine German Freyherr, or Herr Graf, 
That stirs the blood, if any there be— ith cheek of bronze amd strong thick swart 
clearly with that silver flow mous L 
Melodiously, magnificently free ; Such as one saw about old Blucher’s staff, 
indli theair above, and earth belew, All over cross, and star, and grim, and A 
With one resistless flame of harmony ; Is worth some staring—but it makes one 
High above choir and echoing ring To see Miss Molly, with a sabretache, 
Ascending, like the mandate of a king. Coaxing a few soft hairs below the nose, 
wut In hopes of seeming fearful to our foes. 
Oh! for some trumpet of triumphant call xXx. 
To bring some knightly foe for knightly sporting! To see him laced like some fine velvet cushion, 
For you, ye caitiff crew, we scorn you all, One universal glare of tinsel glorious, 
There is a sort of shame, "faith, in consorting, To see him through the —— jing, 
Even at the weapon-point, with the base th In Stanhope slim, wi 
Of mean Plebeian passion—Y et if, courting Ah me! how different from the headlong rushing 
Your ruin, come ye will—we would not choose Of chari Ajax, See 
Such spoils as you ean yield—but sha’n’t refuse, —Or Dr Morris w ‘ man !) 
* * * * * By wild Lochawe, yon shandrydan 
au There’s few H on in the land 
Tis now an age—six months, as one may sa’ Ss few Hussars or oad ’ 
Sinee we have had a dab at any body, %+ . Bearded or beardless booted, red or blue, 
But longer this same quiet game won't pay— Or black, or yellow—that can understand. 
Nod goes the general oceipu y— Better than we ourselves were wont to do, 
‘Tis time some other dog shoul: have his day, The merits of flirtation—underhand 
And keep good people waking o'er their toddy; Intense flirtation! serious, and trues 
Some dozing, duli, dogmatic man of merit, In dim retired Boudoir, or t shade 
For instance, the immortal Mr Terrot. | Of whispering leaves, with matron or with maid. 
* * - 
? XXII. 
But as for the flirtation of our 


vapouring 
Fantastic exquisites, ’tis not the thing : 
Whoever sees tiem so ae aie oo Se ie 
Aud padded breasts, and feels the seents 


And Tears the silliness they sigh and 
Must fear are as far removed from 
Of serious as of serious drinking. 


One feels in gazing on their stiff a 
Such webs and ae of Saeed 


Bh eenes i ee ee 
Even lordly passion, like a barb, 


An lente, toteod of ait his ine free paces.” 


Rr oe 


A few set 





* Who that was at our last musical festival ean have forgotten Mr Schmidt? ° 
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XXIV. 

One scarce could picture Mars and Aphrodite 

Under the saatieee of yon gaudy cornet, 
Simpering to yon slim ess of our city; 

oO) ee eee seornit! 
The are fond (the more’s t 

Bub Lord! when eyes are eyes, Whee ed of 
No—one can’t think the blacksmith had been jealous 
Of any of these prig-my-dainty fellows. 


XXV. 

But if you wish to see a real beau,* 

As fine as all the 7th and 10th together, 
Grand, and yet wearing all his grandeur so, 

As if its weight were not a pigeon’s feather. 
I pr’ythee, gentle female reader, go, 

(For scarce he'll venture out in this cold weather) 
And at Macculloch’s window, you shall see 
A man will shew you what a man should be 


XXVI. 

In native bearded beauty—what a sweep 

Of fringe and fold is all about him flowing ! 
How graceful sits his cincture, yet how deep, 

Round, round, and round again, superbly going ; 
Does it not make your young hearts pant and leap, 

To gaze on Hassan’s dirk—how rich ’tis glowing 
With sapphire, diamond, emerald, topaz, ruby ! 
He makes your homebred coxcomb look a shoeboy- 


XXVI. 

I’m sorry his Circassian has returned— 

For love or money I would fain have seen her; 
Ah! how to and gaze, mine eyes had burned, 

Were she, in aught of feature or demeanour, 
Like yon sweet thing, whose tears are all inurned 

In the world’s heart—whose glance of loveis keener 
Than all the lightnings e’er Prometheus stole— 
Yon visioned queen of Allan’s musing soul. 


XXVIII. 
‘Triumphant captive! oh! ‘tis worse than slaughter 
To see Se ply price the Turk has told :— 
treasures would not J have bought 


her, 
Of heart—soul—tears—blood—any thing but gold! 
If Eve was half as fair as this her daughter, 

Oh! Father Adam !—pardons manifold 
For all thy weakness—her ambrosial breath 
Might well persuade to sin, though sin were death. 


XXIX. 

And yet ’tis not her beauty, first or most, 

That the eye of him who 9 
Of all the times m times m heart "s been won end lost 

(On recollection their amount amazes), 
Bo eee aorenens 

le much renzy—no, nor even in phrases— 

With utter non-chaiance my heart repels 
The proud set-to of dozens of crack belles. 


XXX. 
There is a certain haughty conscious swim 
O’ th’ eye, an artful dropping of the lid, 
Which says, I'l! easily make an end of him, 
"tis all the same) as #f it did; 
me, I’m full of self-will to the brim, 
doing as I’m bid ; 
I sometimes stare as if I were struck dum 
But that’s pure malice—fudge—the merest 


They do not fit a quizz of sixty-three. 
When I was oung they Fe 
I can’t be in age, 


P when Lemony 








Yet now, that I’m a rich old battered beau, 
Observe but how they court me—damn their po- 


ther 
Day after day, and night succeeding night, 
Their hooks are baited well—but will I bite? 


XXXIILI. 
No~—not for worlds; as some old crafty trout, 
At leisure fattening in his deep clear pool, / 
When some ler flogs his fly about, 
Observes the bright deceit all calm and cool, 
And never dreams of stretching forth his snout,. 
Like your young gapin gormandizing fool; 
So I—in short, since I’ve been Laird of Wastle, 
My heart is an unconquerable castle. 


XXXIV. 

The pride they wounded then protects me now 

And if it did not were not I a dunce? 
When madam curtsies low, more low I bow, 

And twice I simper, if miss simpers once; 
I’m trebly lined about both breast and brow 

I've still some smooth brass buckler for the nonee, 
My spectacles spy finely what folks aim at, 
And—in deserto vox clamantis clamat. 


XXXV. 

Grant me, I ptay you, grant me a reprieve, 
Dear loving ladies, pity an old man, 

And give him for sweet charity, your leave 
To dwindle out his unmolested span 

In his own way—to smoke his pipe at eve 
In quiet o’er his solitary cann, 

tose his eyes out if he has a mind, 

And creep to just when he feels inclined. 


XXVI. 


x 
“It is not orthodox that creed of yours, 


That, without woman, comfort there is none; 
I don’t deny your mee ary! has lures 

For most—the sweetest lures beneath the sun; 
But time for all things is the best of cures, 

And habit, now (my course so nearly run) 
I promise you has reconciled me quite 
To be alone by day, still more by night. 


XXXVII. 
Besides, I want the courage (grant the wish 
Were present) for so perilous a change; 
I know you'd hate my modes of dressing fish; 
The whole of my small culinary range 
— you—you would scout each favourite 


, 
And give for sheepsheads rotis a Volainge ; 
You would insist on putting in green tea, : 
In short, my love, we never should agree. 


XXXVIII. 
For novelties you’d be a constant plotter.  __ 
You would abuse my old French elbow-chairs, 
You would compel me thro’ the house to totter— 
Those long cold lobbies, and those steep high 


To hear your notions, (you’d have talk’d with 
Trotter)+ 


About some Gothic or Chinese repairs; 
You'd pull my ewn coeval damasks down, 
And run up bills, you minx, for chintz from 


XXXIX. 
Nay, who knows but you might dislike my friends, 
And stare them by your coldness from my door? 
oO; Hare to pun, and call my Hogg aboar? 
m a 
an ees. ny Hogg 


Bring in your fine strange faces by the score, 
*« Captains and eolonels, invights in arma 
With stars, and other feshionable charms? 


ae 


XL. 
“ CHILDREN !! !"—the word's enough !~depend 


w t 

*Twill never do; there’s lots of marrying men- 
The deuce a fear, if tly you hunt, 

You'll meet with every now and then. 
as for -“ a ’s very blunt, 

, Yet, ere | you once > 
I'm Site determined to eontinue siaglo— 
So, ’s enough for once of Timon’s jingle- 









¢ The fashionable U 


# They seem to have been written when the Persian Ambassador was in Edinburgh- 
pholsterer of the North. 
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You will see from this, that the Laird isnot going to be'married any more: 


than the Shepherd. We still sing in chorus (Tickler, Wastle, and I), every 
evening, our old song. ‘ 


WHEN shrovetide falls in Easter week, When usury’s never paid to Jews; 

And Christmas sees the swallow's wing: And noses are not stained by y 

When Lawyers nought but truth will speak, And Pussy barks and Messin mews; 

And } in private toast the $ ‘And itch is cured b Sugar-candy: 

When songs and plays are quite put wh, When maids on owebthemaisieres drew) 

aaiialios dies be 1 men preferred ; nd birds’ nests can no more be harried ; 
les 


And oysters float in waves of cream— 
Oh! th 


breeches brown— 
Oh! my love and I'll be married. en—oh ! then—we will be married. 


I wish, from my soul, you were here, to join your fine bass.in the stave, and 
to taste the best hock ever the Laird had in his cellar, of which he gives us a 
long-neeked bottle or two every.day. You never licked your lips over the like. 
He got it from Mr Thomas Hamilton, the famous Glasgow wine-merchant, b 
way of particular favour, and he says it is more than a hundred years old. 


There never was the match of it on Yarrow before. Grieve and Laidlaw 


were pretty well when I heard from them.—Ever your affectionate Contributor, 


James Hoce. 





ANNALS OF PETERHEAD.* 


We love Peterhead. We recollect 
passing a few days there very plea- 
santly a good many years ago, and in- 
deed shall never forget the surpassing 
dinners that we enjoyed at its incom- 
parable ordinary. Every place within 
fifty miles of Aberdeen is pleasant to 
us, for the sake of that double-bodied 
town, and the cunning, yet kindly 
toned pronunciation of its inhabitants. 
We beg leave, therefore, to return our 
best thanks to Mr Buchan for’ his pre- 
sentation copy of the “ Annals ;” and 
to assure him of corned-beef and greens, 
and a jug of toddy, at Ambrose’s, on 
his first visit to the city of Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 

Mr Buchan has really made a very 
amusing book of it; and there are 
some circumstances attending his little 
publication, which we think must in-. 
terest in his favour ail good-natured, 
statistical, and antiquarian readers. 
These are very modestly mentioned in 
his preface. He has not had the be- 
nefit of much education—and he is not 
tich in this world’s gear. Besides—but 
we worthy annalist speak for him- 


‘* I have also laboured under other dif- 
ficulties than those above stated, which I 
have studied to surmount; and many of the 
pieces contained in these » are not ar- 
ranged according to the plan I had in view, 
having collected much of the information at 
different periods after I had begun printing. 
Having none who could assist me, I was 
obliged to be author, caseman, pressman, 
&c.; and many of the following pages never 
were in MS. being actually composed while 
printing them. It is therefore hoped, those 
whose judgment is matured by reason and 
——— a not be — to the trouble 
of such an undertaking, under so un i- 
tious circumstances, and will allow, thet 
imperfectly as the subjects are handled, I de- 
serve the clemency of an impartial public. 
But, if they have otherways determined, I 
shall console myself with the following lines, 
written originally in French by the king of 
Prussia.” 


As we are not now reviewing the 
works of the king of Prussia, we omit 
his majesty’s verses, and turn to Mr 
Buchan’s prose. We shall not insult 
our readers by telling them where Pe- 
terhead "stands. 


*¢ Peterhead is a clean and vor — 
town ;—the streets are open, straight, an 
in general clean and dry, and give a free 




















* Annals ofPeterhead, from its Foundation to the present Time ; including an Ac- 
count of the Rise, Progress, Improvements, Shipping, Manufactures, Commerce, Trade, 
Wells, Baths, &c. of the Town: Also, a Sketch of the Character of the Inhabitants, 
their Civil and Ecclesiastical State: An Excursion to the Bullers of Buchan, Slains Cas- 
tle, &c. with their Description—the Scenery of the country round—Remarks on Dr John- 
son’s Tour to the Hebrides, &c.: Biographical Notices of men of learning and genius, 

whom are, George Earl Marischal, founder of Peterhead, and Marischal College, 
Aberdeen ; with a number of Curious Articles hitherto unpublished; with Plates, En- 
i by the Author; by P. Buchan, author of the.Recreation of Leisure Hours, &c, 
ttethead, Printed at the Auchwedden-press, by the Author ; Sold by him, the Books 
vllers in Peterhead, and the principal Booksellers in Scotland. 1819. 


































’ We believe Mr Buchan has here 
said no more than Peterhead deserves— 
~ exclaim, beholding 
its present splendour, “‘ were a person 
now to rise from the dead, who had 
lived in Peterhead at the time Earl 
Marischal granted the original charter 
to but fourteen feuars, and that only 
225 years ago, how would he stare 
upon first beholding it as it now stands, 
with its harbours, shipping, trade ?” 
The first thirty pages of the volume 
are dedicated entirely to the town of 
Peterhead and its concerns, which is 
deseribed very graphically; and Mr 
Buchan exhibits a good deal of anti- 
— lore. Among os — 
,» he gives us a paper, shewing the 
sietplann of the whele-fishin since 
1802 ; and a list of the manufactures 
nd oilip exe to tonvar) nied 
w seem to bea spiri 
and thriving place. It ay eae for 
its » no less than fifteen having 
been built there lately, and the most 
of them by “ a cabinet-maker who 
never saw one made before he himself 
made the attempt.” It is also great 
in breweries. 
Bs Poakrdertetten 
e highest , 
the ssiguheasherd dethad long been 
established in one of the halls of the late 
Earl Marisch1I’s castle of Inverugie, of 
which mention is made by the 
porter and ale drinkers, both at home and 
abroad ;—and these should be no bad judges, 
7 


Can, 
since, ey generally go where the Aig is 


We cannot mention all the pat 
things of Peterhead ; but it w be 
unpardonable to overlook its butter,” 

‘* Peterhead Butter has also attained some 
oy ae purchasers, and it is a full 

its superiority, that it is admired by 
those who are in the daily practice of using. 
it. The author of the present work has 
frequently seen in the High-street, and other 
places of Edinburgh, these words in cons, 
spicuous 

“ Real Peterhead Butter,” 
with samples of it in their windows ;—in 
other places he has seen it “‘ Genuine,” &e, 

Its baths are even better than its 
butter ; and we can safely recommend 
them to our invalids—for even the 
readers of this Magazine cannot ale 
ways be in good health and spirits. 

** Peterhead has now the most complete 
set of Baths of any town on the coast of 
Scotland, owing to the spirited exertions of 
my worthy friend, Mr James Arbuthnot, 
jun. who has, at an unprecedented e 
cut out of the solid rock, one of the flow. 
ing dimensions, viz. 90 feet by 30, and cas 
pable of holding any necessary depth of wa. 
ter. The bottom is covered with sand, and 
quite level. It all the advantages 
of the sea, without the da’ attend. 
ing bathing in unfrequented 3; and 
is filled every tide with pure sea water, by 
a valve, which opens and shuts when re- 
quired. For the convenience of those fre 
quenting this bath, there is built on its mar 

in a house, in which they undress and 
, adie and it is sheltered from the gazing 
eye of a prying public, by a mound of 

twenty feet high. 

‘* There is another bath which was forms 
ed in 1799 by the Keith mason society, for 
the accommodation of those drinking the 
mineral water. Its dimensions are 40 feet 
by 20, and it is now set apart solely for the 
use of the gentlemen. 

a heey + are twelve warm baths, — 
aps, best set of apparatus to 
found in Britain ; by dod. which the 
patient may be accommodated with. the 

steam or vapour, hot air, projecting, 
shower baths, at any degree of warmth that 
may be found most proper to alleviate pain 
or 

There is a very ae chaptet 
on * Education and State of Learn- 
ing” in Peterhead, from which we re- 
gret that we cannot afford age 
But a town so near the colleges of 
Aberdeen, may well be ditingee® 
for the erudition of its i tants. 
Yet there is no rule so general as 
be without its exceptions. 

«* In every place of trade, there must be 
a few of infodee talents and principles, but 
of these there are few here; yet it would be 
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doing the — injustice to say there are 


pone of so minds Be oe envy their 
ighbours’ prosperity, and the superior ta- 
a those a not associate with 
them. Although I do not say Peterhead is 
more infested with these characters thar its 
neighbours, still it has its share of them.” 
The good people of Peterhead are 
all protestants, *‘ either followers of 
John Calvin the Frenchman, or James 
Arminius the Dutchman, but I be- 
lieve that there are many who, should 
‘ou ask them to which party they be- 
i. whether Calvinists or Arminians, 
would be at a loss for an answer.— 
They scarcely ever heard of the tenets 


_ of these church-champions, and there- 


fore they do not become proselytes 
either in faith or practice.” In politics 
they are all well-affected to the go- 
vernment, and have the good of their 
country at heart ; so it is scarcely ne- 
cessary to add, that they do not read 
the Scotsman. “They seldom read op- 
position newspapers, with a view to 
profit by them, (what sensible Aber- 
donian would?) and disputes about 
politics, like religion, arerare.” ‘There 
are several inns at Peterhead, which 
are neither ‘‘ shabby, noisy, crowded, 
nor uncomfortable,” and the Ship- ta- 
vern “is situated in the Broad Street, 
and is famed for keeping the best 
London porter. What is called the 
club meets here once a week ; a party 
of gentlemen that convene every Fri- 
day night, who play cards and take 
supper.” We believe that of this club 
Odoherty is an honorary member. We 
have a very short chapter on the book- 
sellers and stationers of Peterhead, to 
which we anxiously turned. About 
fifty years ago there were no biblio- 
poles there. One Mr William Far- 
quhar, a sort of poet,—the Allan Ram- 
say of Peterhead,—was the first circu- 
lating librarian—but the brethren of 
the trade have since grown both in 
numbers and in grace, and their shops 
contain a valuable collection of theolo- 
gy, the works of Rutherford, Fisher, 
Erskine, Knox, Willison, &c. So 
says Mr Buchan, “ literature, as well 
as shipping, is now upon the increase.” 
We must insert the following well- 
merited compliment toour good friend, 
Mr Alex. Sangster. 

“ The Booksellers in Peterhead do not 
speculate much in publishing; they trust 
More to the judgment of their grave neigh- 

irs in the South, and are pleased with 
theirselections. I do not mean to augur 
~~ ~~ “— the Booksellers here have 

on. VI. 
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not equal discernment to those in the South, 
but rather that they are more dilatory in 
running the risk, as they have less field to 
work upon: however, there are no rales ~ 
without exceptions, and we find .Mr Alex. 
Sangster, the senior bookseller, often break 
through the present, as he is beth friendly 
to the interest of the trade, and to authors, 
among the most liberal-minded in his line.” 

Literature being in this flourishing 
condition at Peterhead, printing too 
is advancing under a press of sail~so 
is engraving. 

There are five embellishments to 
this volume, which, though somewhat 
rude, deserve commendation. The 
first is a sort of panoramic view of 
Peterhead, in which a eock on the 
point of a steeple cuts a famous figure, 
and is almost heard to crow,—its har- 
bours—groves of masts—vessels at an- 
chor—wherries going before the wind 
—and jolly tars with arms a-kimbo, 
and manifest quids in their cheeks,— 
The second presents us with a Green- 
landman among the ice, part of whose 
crew are hoisting on deck huge frag- 
ments from a whiale that is lying a- 
long-side, and blurting brine all the 
while through his nostrils,;—and part 
shooting at a white bear, who is sit- 
ting very unconcernedly on his pos- 
teriors, with his organization lowering 
towards the sons of Peterhead, as if 
he had bargained to sit out a certain © 
number of shots, on condition of re- 
ceiving, in return, a certain portion of 
blubber. The third is a sombre and 
solitary view of Slain’s Castle, darken- 
ed by a flight of crows or other water- 
fowl. The fourth is a plan of the 
Bullers of Buchan, which have very 
much the appearance of being made 
of gingerbread. And the fifth is a 
view of Raven’s Craig, that impressive 
old ruin on the south-side of the river 
Ugie, from the chief gate-way of which 
Mr Buchan has represented a most im- 
pressive old gentleman advancing with 
a huge staff in his hand, and who is 
intended, we presume, to gain credit 
for being an ancient Pict, or Pecht, 
folks of whom one var yee. reads in 
the history of Scotland, but whose ex 
istence has always seemed to us.very 
arn Of the printing of his 

ook and its engravings, Mr Buchan 


thus speaks : 

‘« Printing was first established in Peter- 
head as a regular business, on the 24th day 
of March 1816, by a young man, who had 


long witnessed, with feeling regrét, the in- 
convenience his native town laboured 9 
3D 
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days in each place, where he ac- 
ps ts of the Faustical Art, 
end of ten day's hard study, pro- 
i in it; which 

general satisfaction to those to whom 
Sor Sale shown, particularly to the Right 
Hon. the Karl of Buchan, and the worthy 
and philanthropic Charles Forbes, Esq. M.P. 
who took him under their patronage, and, 
by their kindness, enabled him to go for- 
ward rejoicing. As he is sensible of the 
honours done him, he still continues to en- 
joy that friendship which was so seasonably 
begun. May these honoured gentlemen 

continue their friendship, and he to 
walk more deserving. 

** Since his settlement in Peterhead, he has 
made a Printing Press, with no assistance 
from any other person, being wright and 
blacksmith alternately himself. The pre- 
sent work is wholly printed with this press. 
After having succeeded, beyond his most 
— é expectation and that of his friends, 
in this laborious job, he was led to try the 
Type-founding, in which, the length that 
he went, he succeeded equally well; but the 
cutting of the punches, and preparing of 
pares were found to oniag Se much 
of his time, as he was always under the ne- 
cessity of making his own tools. 

** Since his engaging in the present his- 
tory, he has made a few attempts in En- 
graving, the result of which will accompany 
this volume. 

*¢ Ere the reader proceed to examine the 
work critically, it may not be unnecessary, 
nor, I hope, deemed egotism, should I ac- 
quaint him, that the author never had a les- 


’ gon in the art, and the enclosed views are 


among the first of his productions in that 
line.” 

We shall now accompany our inge- 
nious author on a water-party of plea- 
sure to the Bullers of Buchan—no re- 
lations whatever, as our English read- 
er will immediately perceive, to Buller 
of Brazennose. Mr Buchan is our pilot, 
—and a poetical pilot too. 

“* After getting through this gut or strait, 
(which in an ebbing tide is no easy task,) 
we to view the vast expanse of Nep- 
pe de rae domain, with Cruden’s bold 
and rocky shore, which vary the pleasing 
scene. Certainly nothing could be more 

i ue, or inviting in nature, than the 
mild delightful aspect of the rippling 
waves borne over the surface of the shining 
deep, till lulled into a breathless calm by 
the slumbering vigils in a morning of May, 
save where the noisy shore bassed in con- 
cert with the of some hundred Kitty- 
wakes, which in rapid motion from 
the crevices of the projecting rocks. olus 


had also to heighten our pleasure, giving a 
jubilee to all but the fanning zephyr, which 
childishly played in Neptune's lap along 
the shore, with the wrinkling folds of hig 
dark green mantle. 

“* We next steered through the 
arches formed by nature’s mystic 
where the prospects were ever varying, and 
entertainments ever new :—Cliffs overhang. 
ing cliffs, whose towering pyramids often 
meet, and where the subterrancous pussages 
below instil into the mind that degree of 
solemnity and evening gloom, which is on. 
ly dispelled by quitting this fantastic abode 
of seuls, cormorants, and wild pigeons, on 
whose rights, they seemed to think, we had 
been trespassing. 

** We now approached the Bullers (Bouil. 
loirs, or, as the neighbouring people, by 
way of compliment to their chief, call it, 
the Earl of Krrol’s Punch Bowl,) with 
chilly tremour, to contemplate its majestic 
form, rising from the vast profundity of 
water below. On entering this vaulted arch, 
to explore the interior of its inmost recesses, 
the hideous howling and wild screaming 
notes of the hawks, owls, coots, and a num. 
ber of other sea fowls, so deatened us, that 
for some time we were obliged to answer 
one another by signs. 

** The arch, through which we entered, 
is about forty feet high, formed by the 
great architect of nature, out of a wall some 
hundred feet high, destitute of all lateral 
cavities, and where nought is to be seen but 
the distant clouds flcating in snowy wreaths 
through a blue-tinted sky of glowing ether 
in the aerial regions above. 

** In shape, it is nearly of an oval, whose 
diameter is trom thirty to forty yards wide, 
Its irregular, but stupendous walls, whose 
shaggy sides display the rugged rock pen- 
dent over the gulf below in awful grandeur, 
exhibit the hand of nature in her rudest 
form. 

**In some of the horrid chasms above, 
the ravenous hawk and owl are known to 
nurse their callow young. The whole 
forms such a contrast to what strangers are 
accustomed to view, that the eye and ear 
are lost in an agreeable perplexity.” 

Mr Buchan is at issue with Dr 
Johnson on the point of these Bullers, 
And, we admit, that he makes the 
lexicographer look exceedingly fool- 
ish. ‘I'he folly of all Samuel's remarks, 
observations, and reflections, on what 
he saw in Scotland, almost exceeds 
belief. He was not a little of a Cock- 
ney in his way—and nothing can be 
more absurd to our view, than the 
image of the old blind unweildy por- 
peise, rolling about in a little crank 
yawl, under the magnificent arches of 
this tempestuous temple, and forming 
his childish theory of its formation.— 
See how Mr Buchan settles him. 
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«“s First, He says, * We entered the arch 
which the water had made.’ Does any 
man of common sense suppose that the wa- 
ter was like aquafortis, to cut or eat out of 
a solid rock ten or twelve feet thick, an 
arch of thirty-five or forty feet high, and a- 
pout twenty wide ; this would have been a 
enon of rather an unusual and ex- 
traordinary nature. If such occurrences 
took in the Doctor’s time, I am sure 
none has in mine. 
Secondly, He deems it a place of safe re- 
treat for small vessels in the time of war, 
isting in the opinion of the practicabili- 
of stopping up its entrance ‘ with little 
dificulty so as to secure its inhabitants 
from their enemies, and saying that ‘ the 
crews of the vessels thus blockaded can lie 
safe in the caverns below, while their vessels 
are shattered from above with stones.’ 
«¢ J suppose every one sees the improprie- 
of this conjecture, it being a well known 
fact that, were their vessels shattered to pieces, 
however secure from their enemies, they 
themselves might be, while lying in the ca- 
verns, they would literally starve. I can see, 
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indeed, little advantage they could have in be- 
ing saved from stoni to perish by ing, 
even allowing the possibility of being safely 
barricaded as he says, a few lines before,when 
Visiting it in a boat, ‘ we were inclosed by 
a natural wall, rising on every side to 
a height which produced the idea of insur- 
mountable confinement.’ Again he says, ‘ If 
I had any malice against a walking spirit, 
instead of laying him in the Red Sea, I 
would condemn him to reside in the Bul- 
lers of Buchan.’ How then, in the name 
of wonder, could it be pessible, for those 
who were without the means to get out, to 
save their lives, unless another miracle were 
wrought, and they fed with ravens, as was 
Elijah !” 

We think that we have quoted e- 
nough of this entertaining little vo- 
lume to interest the benevolent reader 
in its author. Do buy a copy, then, 
our good sir—and be assured that, if 
you have a library at all, there are 
many worse books in it than the “ An- 
nals of Peterhead.” 
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[By way of giving as much variety as possible to the views we are openin 
for our English readers into the present condition of German literature “aiid 
more particularly into what we consider its most promising department, the 
tragic drama,—we this month insert, not an account of a regular play, but a 
complete translation of a short dramatic sketch, intended originally for being 
represented upon a private stage. This is a species of composition wherein all the 
best of the German poets have occasionally condescended to employ their 
powers. The stage is the ruling passion of the German people in the present 
day, and nothing connected with that passion and its manifestations can be 
regarded as uninteresting. 

It would, of course, be equally useless and impertineii: for us to enter into 
any regular criticism of a composition which we present entire to the judgment of 
our readers. There is something in the history of the little piece, however, 
which must not be omitted. It originally appeared under the name of the 
Twenty-Ninth of February, with a conclusion of the darkest horror—infanti- 
cide being added to the guilt of adultery and incest, in order to leave no part 
of the spectator’s soul unpenetrated with the influence of the awful Destin 

the favourite deity, as we have already sufficiently seen, of the German nage) 

t was here set forth as coming down from her accustomed arena of roya 

on noble houses, to spread ruin and desolation over the family of a simple 
ter. 

There is a fine passage in the Thyestes of Seneca, which seems as if it had 
been written expressly to speak the meaning of the sketch as it then stood. 

Mentes cecus instiget furor : 

Rabies Parentum duret ; et longum nefas 
Eat in Nepotes ; nec vacet cuiquam vetus 
Odisse crimen : semper oriatur novum : 
Nec unum in uno : dumque punitur scelus 
Crescat——Liberi pereant male ; 
Pejus tamen nascantur-— 

Impia stuprum in domo 
Levissimum sit. 

But, indeed, the spirit of A¢schylus hi:- self seemed to have been conjured 
entire by Miillner into his narrower and lowlier circle. , 

In this state, there is no doubt, the production was a more perfect one of its 
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kind than it is now ; but no one can regret the alteration, with whatever minor 
disadvantages it may be attended. Well as the Germans are accustomed to 
strong excitements, it was found that their public would not tolerate seej 
terrors of this kind brought home to the immediate bosoms of mankind in the 
midst of that humble life, for whose hardships Providence has sent down an 
uivalent in its exemption from many of those miseries that visit higher heads, 
The author, therefore, devised a new catastrophe—a tender and happy—not a 
terrible one, for the T'wenty-Ninth of February ; and it isin this shape we now 
ive it. 
erThe name will strike English ears as a strange one; but it could not have 
appeared in any such light to the Germans, who were already well ac- 
quainted with the Twenty-Fourth of February by Werner—a beautiful 
composition, of which, in one of our early Hore, we shall give an account at 
least, if not a complete version. The quibble in the name of the female may 
also appear in very doubtful taste—we think it is so, but still must recollect 
that it is the bad taste of Homer, Zschylus, Euripides, Shakspeare—as well as 
of Adolphus Miillner. The German reader may be informed that the pun in 
the original is on the word Thriné (which signifies teers.) 

The chief interest of the piece, and its chief merit, appears to consist in the 
powerful idea it gives of an unseen but felt communion and sympathy going 
on between the world of the living and the world of the dead. It is the vice 
and the misery of modern literature that ideas of this dark kind are left out and 
banished. ‘They do not suit the clear-sighted, rational, intellectual eye of our 
self-satisfied age—an age which is too proud of itself to take any delight in the 
exhibition of difficulties and mysteries, such as all its power cannot overcome, 
nor all its perspicacity explain. There is, nevertheless, great sublimity and 
great beauty too in the idea which Miillner has so well illustrated ; and there 
is nothing in it, so far as we can see, that should shock the notions of the 
most sincere Christian, although we observe the German critics have, for the 
most part, been of a very different opinion. 

In our next article of this series we shall have the pleasure of introducing, for 


the first time to the English reader, another great living tragedian—Oechlens 
schlager the Dune. } 
THE TWENTY-NINTH OF FEBRUARY. 
A Tragic Sketch. 
BY ADOLPHUS MULLNER. 


Dramatis Persone. 


Walter Horst, a Forester. 
Sophia, his Wife. 
Emilius, his Son, (in his twelfth year.) 
Lewis Horst. 


The scene is the forester’s house in the Soph. Alas! 


wood, An apartment with a principal door, 
and a side door. On the former are written 
the days of the lest week of February in 
Leap year. Under Saturn the twenty-ninth. 
A projecting chimney—a skreen before it ; 
and implements of hunting on the wall. 


SCENE I. 

Walter, lost in thought, with a hanger 
in his hand, which he has been polishing. 
Sophia is working at a hunting net, and 
rises disquiected soon after the curtain draws 
up. 

Soph. Sex, now the evening red has died 

away— 
Stars glimmer thro’ the broken clouds—and 
still 


My son is not returned. 

Wal. Have patience wife— 
He comes anon. 

Soph, Ob! never till this day 
He staid so late. 

Wal. Come, strike a light ! 


Wal. Wherefore art thou so anxious ?— 
On the way 
So often trod, each tree or mossy stone* 
Will guest him like a friend—all is fami- 
liar— 
Then the snow’s lustre—covers, like a robe 
Of light, the way—whereon the beaten paths 
That lead through the grey forest shades are 
sure, 
And unavoidable—as death. 
Soph. ?Tis well 
For men—but he—a careless child—oh, 
Walter, 
He will be lost— 
Wal. What evil spirit thus 
Disturbs thy peace ?—To prophesy misfor- 
tune, 
It is not well !—An hundred times to-night, 
Hast thou been starting from thy chair, to 
look 
If the boy came :—Yet every day he 
From hence to school in town—an 
ere now, 
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Remain'd, how oft I know not, till the 
* evening. 
Why on this € of all the year am I 
Provoked to frown at thy fantastic fears ?— 
Soph. For the whole road, one hour suf- 
fices. —More 
Than this already has been spent in dark- 
ness.— 
To blame a mother’s care—thou art severe— 
Wal. Thy care is most unsuitable, ap- 


i 
eS moods of youth. Boys all are 
driven 
To wild pursuits by youthful impulses— 
Out of a mother’s anxious hand they tear 
The leading strings, and give the reins to 
pleasure.— 
Even as the sportive hoof of the young horse 
Raises the dust in clouds—so they contend 
With stocks and stones, all for the sake of 
strife, — 
That boyish power may grow to manly 
stre: 


Wildness to wisdom.—If thou would’st re- 
tain 
son’s affection, let him go and come 
S his own will—lead him, indeed, but not 
Like infants by the hand. 
Soph. Oh could I weave ! 
His fortune like this net, and regulate 
Hispleasuresas I can arrange these threads ! 
Foroh! I love him as my life—or Heaven !— 
Wal. Nay, that is sinful.—Evermore the 
devil 


Watches for such an opportunity, 
And then the die, on which thou, (wicked 
ester !) 
Has risked thine all, is by the invisible 
claw 
Of Satan turn’d. 
Soph. Thy words are terrible !— ' 
Wal. But have I not already prov’d their 
truth ? 
It comes across me like the comet’s glare, 
And chills my heart, when of my cherished 
idol 
The angel cheeks appeared, so deadly 
pale— (he pauses.) 
Soph. (Weeping) Alas! my daughter ! 
Wal. Weep not, she is but 
Gone home, that little one— 
Soph. Alas! I feel 
Misfortune rule me with resistless power, 
Even as the wedge that rends the tree is 


driven, - 
Deeper and deeper by the heavy axe, 
So pain on pain increasing presses on me, 
Till my poor heart will b !—Thus am I 
"Tis but a poniitient I have deserved 
For having broke mine oath thee to avoid — 
Wal. Delusions all! grieve not! it was 
his will ! 
Soph. Believ’st thou this? Thy looks 
deny thy words. 
If'so—what caus’d her death. 
Wal. Leave that alone. 
Soph. Why did he perish when he heard 
‘the news ? 
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Wal. Why did he live our marriage to 
prevent ? 
Soph. My dreams are true. At our lost 
daughter's birth, 
Methought I saw her like a seraph floating 
Borne on a crystal sphere, (wherein the stars 
Reflected shone) in giddy circles, whirled ; 
Then all at once, the mirror broke in frag- 


ments, 
And pale and lowly in the grave she lay. 

Wal. Heaven gave and took away. 

Soph. From my clasp’d arms 
Will — so rend all that I hold most 

ear, 
Without compassion ? Did I not behold, 
While yet I wept for Clara's early dream, 
A dagger in the heart of our dear boy ? 
And then an head that lay upon the ground, 
That, with delirium I kneeled down to kiss, 
And it was thine ! 

Wal. No more of this. Thy dreams 
Are all so frightful, that the mere narration 
Is equal almost unto the fulfilment— 

For my sake, then, I pray thee, tell no more, 
For my brain whirls. 

Soph. Hear how amid the forest 

The thaw wind moans; while from the 
south are borne 

Clouds threatening with their load of sleet 
and rain. 

Without the gloom increases ; and, within, 

All grows to me more dark and apprehen- 
sive. 

Such a — child ! how easily may he wan- 

er! 3 

Send after him ! I cannot bear it longer ! 

Wal. But whom ? 

Soph. The boy. 

Wal. Nay, he is distant far. 

Soph. Then will I light thelantern straight, 

and go 
Myself. 
Wal. bere and alone? That road by 
night 
Thou never hast attempted. If the wind 
Mid-way by chance should blow the lan- 
tern out, 
Thou wilt both lose thy labour and thyself. 
Soph. Go thou ! 
Wal. And wilt thou stay content alone ? 
Soph. Nay, let us go together ! 

Wal, Surely not ! 

For if, meanwhile, he should arrive, and 


in 
The cottage so deserted, would he not 
Run out in search of us into the forest ? 
Soph. (setting down the lighted lantern.) 
Whate’er befalls us let it fall on both. 
Wal. Nay, be composed, he must be 
here ere long. 
Soph. A tempest like to this was never 
known— 
Hark how the oak trees crack, and even 
like reeds ‘ 
Or long are in motion ! 
Wal. ST is severe ! 
Soph. And how the sleet and snow, to- 
gether driven, 
Beat on the window 
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Wal. (st ing with disquiet.) With 
ot have sai regardlew of the nigh 

He must have staid, e night, 

As last year, when theice, hard by thecliurch, 

Was so trequented. 

Soph. (violently agitated.) Mercy !— 
Heaven ! that ice—— 
Wal. What mean’st thou ? 
Only this—I pray thee, tell me, 

Did the boy take his skates with him to-day ? 

Wal. Doubtless he did—the morning 
still was frosty. 
Soph. (running to the lantern.) Oh, then, 
indeed I can no longer stay, 

Even if the storm should rend the forest oaks. 
Wal. (interrupting her.) Art thou a 

Christian? Be composed! rely 
On Heaven, and wait ! 
(Violent noise in the chimney, and fire issues 
Jrom it.) 
Soph. All gracious powers! my son— 
Wal. (tearing away the screen.) Nay, 
what the devil is that noise ? 
’Tis nothing ! 
One might have thought the house, with 
** man and mouse,” 
Had met destruction. All because the storm 
Has broken down the chimney top. See’st 
thou ? 
Soph. (with wildly fixed eyes.) Oh, Wal- 
ter, he is dead ! 
SCENE II. 

Emilius enters, muffled to the throat-—books 
in a leather strap—skates in his hand. 
Em. Who is it, mother ? 

Wal. (laughing for joy.) Ha! 
Soph. joyfully.) Heaven be praised! 
my son! Then he is safe. 

For thee, Emilius, deeply have I suffered. 
Wal. Well, there he is at last, in health 

and ruddy. 
Soph. Give me thy books and neckcloth 
too. How drench’d 

Thou art even to the throat! 

Em. But, father! tell me 

Who is it that is dead ? 

Wal. Nay, ask thy mother, 

She deem’d that thou wert lost. 
Em. Indeed !—of this 

I had not thought. 

Wal. But look to it, my boy ! 

It is forsooth thy duty now to die— 

To verify the solemn signs and tokens, 

Or no man will believe in them again. 
Soph. Come now, Emilius, change thy 

dress. 


Em. (kindly.) Pray, mother, 
Take not this trouble. 
Soph. (in a voice of sudden terror.) 
What is that ? 
Wal. Ha! what? 
Soph. (terrified. ) He bleeds !— 
Wal. Where ? 
Soph. See ! the marks upon his collar ! 
Em. ’Twas but a scratch,—’tis nothing. 
Wal. Comes it not 
From foolish quarrels ?—Hast -thou been 


Boxing with mad companions ? 
5 
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Soph. Aye, indeed ! 
Was this the cause ?— For shame !— 
Em. Nay, it was nothing ;— 
Only pe. 6 upon the ice, they know not 
How to make room politely ;—then one falls, 
And cannot choose but quarrel with his 
neighbour. 
Wal. And thou wert fighting ? 
£m. I am quickly rous’d.— 
Soph. Now, shall I bring thy supper ? 
Em. I can wait.— 
You are too good. 
Soph. Am I ?-—Well then, Emilius 
Will not refuse his mother one request. 
Em. No surely—Tell me what it is, 
Soph. Give me 
Those foolish toys that bring thee into dan. 
ger: 
Go on the ice no more.—Now, wilt thoa 
promise ? 
Em. Aye, that forseoth I promise wil. 
lingly, 
Because THE ICE TO-MORROW WILL 
BREAK UP :— 
(Both parents are much moved. ) 
However, thou wilt not withhold them 
from me, 
When the next frost sets in. 
Wal. Boy, thy whole heart 
Is fixed upon this play. 
Em. No doubt it is. 
When I have got them buckled on securely, 
Thou — not guess how light of heart I 
feel !— 
Of all our sports it is the best !—One flies 
Swift as an arrow, without pain or trouble, 
Like some unearthly spirit; and his course 
Is finish’d unawares. 
Soph. Too soon, indeed, 
If one grows wild, as thou art. 
Em. Mother, hear me.— 
So, (as I dream sometimes) in rapid flight, 
Joyous and free, the spirits of dead children 
Are borne about ;—for souls are light a 


air.— 
*Tis but the body’s weight that hinders us 
Upwards to float amid the stars’ refulgence, 
Where the blest angels dwell. 
(Sophia kisses him, and prepares to go.) 
Nay, do not go. 
Soph. I must prepare for supper.—Stay 
thou here. 
SCENE III. 
Em. My mother weeps. 
Wal. Because she thinks on Clara. 
Em. Oh, her I saw to-day ! 
Wal. (surprised.) What mean’st thou, boy? 
Em. When we came out of school, we 
play’d this morning, 
As usual, pelting one another well 
With snowballs; and drew up in regulat 


armies ;— 
Then, from the steep hill where the gallows 
stands, 
Rapid as lightning hurl’d on sledg2s down: 
But suddenly a strange mysterious 
Fell on-us, and I felt as if some power 
Drew me from thence invisibly tow'rd home. 
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Then as I would have climb’d our forest 


hill, 
Voices I heard of children at the river, 
That led me from the road. 
Wal. Why so? 
Em. 1 know not ; 
Only I feel that I am lonely here. 

Wal. Are we not here ? and lov’st thou 

not thy parents ? 

Em. Oh surely.—But who is there here 

to play with ? 

Wal. Poor boy!—But I will join thee 

in thy sports. 

Em. Not so,—thou art not willing—But 

when I 
Have learn’d the hunter’s noble art,—Ah ! 
then, 
1’ll know to please thee better. 
Wal. (grinding the hanger.) Well, ere 
long 
I shall instruct thee. 
Em. Hear me now.—’Tis true,— 
Thou art a powerful marksman, and can’st 
hit 
The swallow in his flight ; and aim so well 
Thy hunting spear, that the wild boar falls 
down 
Whole and untorn, all save the mortal 
wound— 
And thou canst artfully entice the fox 
Forth from his hole in day-light—This and 
more 
"Tis thine to do—but yet thou can’st not 
lay. 

Walt Ah truly, to thy home of happiness, 
Childhood ! there can be no return. Could I 
Once more but play ! 

Em. If it so pleases thee, 

Listen, and I will teach thee.—Thou 
wouldst all 

Hear and behold in full reality. — 

Whate’er thou canst not hold substantially, 

Even like the hunting knife which thou 
art sharping, 

Accords not with thy humour.—For the 


future, 
Pray follow my example—for all things 
Appear as I would have them. I can change 
This room into a forest,—and a funnel 
Will serve me for a hunting horn. I ride, 
Though without horse and harness—and a 


Ormountain goat, dead as a stone I shoot, 
Not with a gun, but with thy walking stick. 

Wal. Aye—these are joys of youth— 
. Fs in itself 

as ings —whate’er imagination 
Presents is pk ager in dreams we rule 
The universe.— 

Em. Methinks since Clara died, 
From thee all cheerfulness is quite departed — 
But I am joyous—she is stil with me— 
Still smiles—and joins in every game— 

Wal. (agitated. ) Emilius |— 

Em. Nay, when close to the river I had 


come, 
From aoe the voices rose, the night had 
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No one was there—But it was near the place, 
Where is my sister’s grave—A longing drew 


me— 

Mine eyes were filled with tears—I knew 
not why— 

I lean’d myself upon a wither’d tree 

Hard by; and as the wind blew powerfully, 

Muffled myself within my Spanish cloak, 

And closed mine eyes.—-Then a strange mood 
came on, 

Of deep tranquillity. I saw my sister, 

Leaning from Heaven with sweet smiles to 
receive me,— 

And after this, methought, in a fine arbour, 

With flowers entwin’d, we played with her 
tame dove, 

Which I had taken with me,—and she 
kissed— 

Wal. (interrupting him.) No more—I 

cannot bear this— 

Em. Had the storm 
Kept off, I had been there till now. 

Wal. (impatiently. ) Well—Well !— 
Emilius,—didst thou write to-day ?— 

Em. No, this 
Was but a Bible lesson. 

Wal. Read me then 
What was thy latest task. ( While Emilius - 
Jetches the Bible.) 'n Scripture, too, 

*Tis said that sorrow even tinds relief. 

Em. (reading. ) ** Every purpose is es- 
tablished by counsel, and with good advice 
make war.” — 

** He that goeth about as a tale-bearer 
revealeth secrets; therefore, meddle not 
with him that flattereth with his lips.” 

** Whoso curseth his father or mother, 
his lamp shall be put out in obscure dark- 
ness.”"——Proverbs. xx. 18, 19, 20. 

Wal. How was it, boy? Read the last 
words again. 

Em. (impressively. ) Whoso curseth his 
father or mother, his lamp shall be put 
out in obscure darkness.— 

Wal. ( thoughtfully.) Ha! was it not in 

token of Heaven’s wrath, 
That such a fearful thought came tomy soul— 
That favourite child—she was my light on 


ea 
To cheer the darkness of my life— 
Em. If this 
Has pleased you, wait, and in my writing 


5 
I'll find one like to it— 
Wal. It is enough. 
Em. (reading from a copy book.) Listen ! 
** The eye that mocketh at his father, 
and despiseth to obey his mother, the ravens 
of the valley shall pick it out, and the 
oung eagles shall eat it” —Jbid xxx. 17. 
Well, shall I read another ? 
Wal. (violently) No!— 
Em. (in a moderate voice.) Tis pity. 
Here is more against the sins 
Of children disobedient to their parents— 
And lessons that clear up obscurer verses— 
Wal. (aside. ) ’Twas not the eyes—no— 
*twas the deed that scorned him !— 
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Yet can I say that I repent it—no !— 
And were the flames of hell ninefold more 


hot, 
Without Sophia never could I live !— 
SCENE IV. : 
Walter, Sophia, Emilius, (Soon after, the 
Stranger.) 
Soph. (coming in hastily. ) Walter !— 
Wal. (startled.) What is it ?>— 
Soph. There is here a stranger— 
As if to visit us. 
Wal. So much the better— 
His presence will beguile the time. 
= Rnoching loudly.) Come in !— 
Em. An old man this !— 
Stran. God save you, friends. 
Wal. Amen. 
Your greeting, friend, is good ; and of thy 
worth 


Affords a pledge. So art thou truly wel- 
come. 
Stran. (putting off his cloak.) You see a 
traveller who has lost his way. 
Will you permit— 
Wal. (seeing the stranger at a loss with 
his hat.) Shake off the snow, good friend. 
(Soph. (coming forward.) Walter, I 
feel a strange misgiving here. 
Wal. Um! So do I—wherefore I cannot 


tell— 
Soph. (to the stranger.) You are not 
well acquainted with the way ? 
Stran. ’Tis long since I was here before. 
(He looks about him, and seems to pray in 
silence.) Soph. So then ?—. 
Wal. (in a@ soothing tone to Sophia.) 
He seems a travelling preacher.—In the 
forest 
You went astray ?— 
Stran. Methinks, in truth, I did not— 
Your name is Jacob Horst ? 
Wal. He is no more— 
1 am his son; and Walter is my name. 
You knew my father ? 
Stran. Aye. 
Wal. But yet, methinks 
You should have better guess’d his age— 
If now 
He lived, he must have been as old as thou 


art ! 
Has business brought thee hither ? 

Stran. Aye- 

Wal. But not 

Of evil import ? 

Stran. No. ‘ 

Wal. Pray, would you choose 
To join our supper ? 

Stran. Thank you. 

Wal. Wine ? 

Stran. In truth, 

Your offer is well timed. 

Wal. (taking keys.) Where aremy keys? 
We have some bottles close at hand. 

Em. Wait, father, 

I'll bring the light. 
SCENE V. 

(He takes the lantern, and gocs with his 
father. Sophia sets the table, and exit at a 
side door.) 

Stran. Whence is the dark oppression, 


CJan. 
That in my bosom smothers up the 
Of kindling pleasure ? Is it but the look 
Mistrustful of mine host's, in whom, per. 
chance, 
My unexpected entrance raised confusion ? 
Yet, from a stranger’s lips awaits them not 
The glad anncuncement of prosperity ? 
Is it because, at some unlucky hour, 
I came, that from the well-known walls, it 
seems 
That some dark spirit frowns? Or is it ra. 


ther 
A gloom prophetic from the realms of death, 
That spreads around me this mysterious 
terror ? 
Came I not here to die ? 
It matters not, 
When the tree withers, where it first was 
reared, 
And evermore the river hastes away 
From the first fountain-head. But to the 
spheres 
The path is closed ; and man, whose course 
is thither, 
Dies not in peace, but in his native land, 
Born for eternity, he pictures forth 
Her emblem in the page of time,—(the ser- 
nt, 
That wreathes into a circle,)—so his exit 
Is like his entrance. Happy if he finds 
A grave where stood his cradle ! 
SCENE VI. 

(The Stranger. Walter with wine. So- 
phia with glasses on a salver. Emilius 
seats himself on a chair in the back-ground, 
and looks at the light of the lantern—then 
puts it out, and falls asleep. ) 

Wai. Drink, my friend, 

Wine renovates the spirit. 
Stran. Pledge you! 
Wal. Thanks. 

Now to your business. 

Stran. (sitting down at the table with 
Walter.) Presently. —You had 
An uncle in America ? 

Wal. ’Tis true, 

My father had a brother there. From child. 

hood 


I heard of him. 

Stran. Would you not like to be 
His heir-at-law ? 

Wal. Whoever knows to earn 
His bread by labour, never will desire 
The death of those that are to him related. 
What Heaven decrees will come to pass. 

Stran. Already 
It is decreed and past ; and Lewis Horst 
Has named you for his heir. 

Wal. (mistrustfully.) Indeed ? 

Soph. (working at her net.) Well thea, 
This would be fortune ! 

Stran. Named you and your sister, 
Whom— 

Wal. Nay, there you are in error—I have 

none. 

Stran. How ! know you not? 

Wal. I never had a sister. - 

Stran. Ah! like the first cold shivering 

of a fever, 
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It rushes through my frame. Poor child! 
outcast ! 


Walt Well, hast thou nothing better to 
contrive ? 
This tale of thine, methinks, will gain from 
rap 


No more support. 

Soph. Thou knowest not to serve up 
Well-told romances- 

Walter, it is true— 
Thou had’st a sister—There—behold the 
(Gives him a letier.) 
Wal. My father’s writing —this commands 
attention ! 


I long to read. 
Stran. (to Soph.) Hear how it came to 


James Horst was to the eldest daughter mar- 
ried 


Of the king's falconer. 
Wal. So far, tis right— 
By her he had one ch: (—that child am I; 
Sister or brother I had none. 
Stran. ’Tis true ; 
But in the snares of the deceiver fell 
His heart. It must be told—At a grand 
f 


east 
Given by the falconer, when all were gay, 
It was the twenty-ninth of February, 
A day that seldom comes, therefore was held 
With more festivity ;—the charms of Agnes, 
The youngest daughter of the falconer, 
Won his affections. 
Wal. Did’st thou say, indeed, 
The twenty-ninth !—that is to-day. 
Soph. Aye, truly— 
(Terrified, and looking towards the door.) 
’Twas then, too, that he died. 
Wal. That day that comes 
But every fourth year seems to me accurs’d, 
No gift of Heav'n—but heathenish work of 
Rome! 
Straw. Nay, there is in the year no day so 
blest, 


That man may not be tempted. Agnes fell, 
And gave life to thy sister—but, ere long, 
Thine uncle, who held then an office there, 
Saw her expire, and leave an infant child, 
Whose birth till then had been concealed. 
Wal. (joyfully.) *Tis true, 
Sophia! see, he writes here to his brother, 
That in his married state he felt severely 
The consequence of that concealed trans- 


gression, 
And therefore too he could not but desire, 
That of forbidden love th’ unhappy offspring 
still remain unknown and unacknow- 


ledged, 
At least until his wife’s death or his own. 
Soph. (Embracing her husband.) Walter ! 
what happiness is ours ! 
Wal. Sophia ! 
Soph, Old man ! in truth I love thee ! 
Stran. How is this ? 
Soph. Well! you must know an hundred 
weight to-day 
Hast thou of chilling marble from otrr hearts 
—— which had been there for twelve 


ig years. 
Vou. VI. 
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Wal. Yes; on my soul! for your reviv- 
ing news 

We thank 

Stran. For the news that you must share 
Your fortune with a sister ? 
' Wal. If no more 
But what I won with daily toil were mine, 
Gladly would I support her—but your tid- 


Are wath te more than you can be aware. 
Stran. Pray thee, explain the mystery. 
Soph. ’Tis no less 

Than this—you have afforded us conviction 

That of a father’s sudden death our marriage 

Was not the cause. 

Stran. How so ? 
Wal. I will explain ; 

My father (I was then about eighteen) 

Had chosen for me a bride—— 
Soph. Aye—with a fortune 

In money of ten thousand crowns. 

Wal. Sophia, 

Poor, andan orphan (whom my father’s house 

Had, since my mother’s blindness, enter- 

tained), 

Soon won my heart, and her I sought in 

marriage— 

Her beauty was a dower inestimable, 

And our love mutual. Hitherto my father 

Had treated her most kindly, like a daughter, 

But when we thought he would have join’d 

our hands, 

Then—then he was no father—but a tyrant. 
Suph. ’Twas hard indeed—I was com- 

pelled to steal, 

Unknown to Walter, from our home—to 

swear 

That I would send no letter and no message, 

But separate for ever ! 

Wal. All in vain 

I threaten’d or implor’d. Our doom was fix’d. 

Then, in the madness of my desolate rage, 

I cursed my parents and my birth. 

Stran, Alas! 
That was most impious ! 
Wal. Well—I have atoned 

By suffering for my crime. 

Stran. But Heaven is jealous— 

And judgement awful—Wherefore didst 

thou swear 

That heavy oath ? 

Soph. My courage was o’ercome 

Resistance vain.— 

Wal. Then from my father’s home, 

By rage and sorrow I was driven— 
Stran. Unblest, 

Thou didst forsake thy parents ?— 
Soph. For my ake” 

That error he committed ;—through the 

world 

Wandered twelve months or more without 


Wat. Fortune was more propitious than a 
father— 


I found Sophia in a a 
But she avoided me—her heart was chang’d ; 
Soph. Alas! the fatal oath had sealed my 


Ips ;— 
Our hearts indissolubly were united. 
3E 
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I sent intelligence that he was there, 

But waited long—long, ere an answer came, 
I would have fled to save my soul, but letters 
Arrived at last— 

Wal. Their import—that my mother, 
Long sick and feeble, had at expired, 
And that my father, too, himself, alas ! 

In health declining, wish’d me to return. 

Soph. Me too he sent for.—Both were to 


arrive 
On the same day, that comes in each fourth 
year— 
His birth-day. 
Wal. And one sentence in my letter 
My heart with unexpected pleasure filled— 
Soph. Alas it led me on to sin. 
Wal. ** While yet, 
I linger in this weary world,” he said, 
** Have I a secret to di to thee, 
That a dear heart with thine will now 
unite.”’ 

Now, dearer was to me no heart on earth 
Than my Sophia’s ; and to her alone, 
These words could I apply. 

Stran. Ha! tell me this, 
Your name then is Sophia? 

Soph. Yes indeed. 

Stran. For this thank Heaven ! 

Wal. I urg’d my suit with vehemence ; 
Threw myself at her feet, and prayed that we 
Might never part again ! At last she yielded. 

Stran. How,—then you waited not, first 

to obtain, 
A father’s blessing ? 
Wal. No—alas, we did not! 
Soph. When tears are showered upon an 
heart that love 
Has cultivated, like a fruitful field, 
Powerfully will the first green shoots arise ! 


So here was foster’d the quick growth of sin ! 


Wal. Within my burning heart, a conflict 


s¢ If thy esire,” methought, ** has not his 


> 
Then art thou lost, and evermore thy portion 
Is vain remorse.” —But when the knot was 


’ 

And to new life I woke, the interpretation 
Seem’d indisputable ; for my Sophi 

And happiness at once were mine. Away 
Post-haste we drove together ; houses, trees, 
Went dancing by us on our rapid progress : 
Shouts, gratulations, and the bugle-horns 
And fairy-dreams beguil’d the way. The 


Forget all ane, and in a moment’s space 
Traverse a world. 

Soph. Such was the roseate light 
Cast on our marriage, that soon died away, 
And never more reviv’d— 

Wal. With confidence, 
We came into this chamber ; there he lay ; 
Joy rais’d him up ; “ Children !” he cried; 

we both 

Ran to embrace him, and at once to tell 
The news that we were married.-—At that word 
His eyes looked wildly—he to speak, 


But, all at =” with palsy struck, fell back- 


Life came again, ’tis true, and tecollecti 
But ~s and tongue were paralys'd_oh, 


His efforts were to say what on his heart 
Weigh’d heavily! At last he turn’d away, 
—— C. the bed and wall convulsively ; 

ill by life’s parting agony releas’ ; 
He breath’d no more. ’ » 
- a Aye—to confess our sins, 

‘oo long conceal’d, Heaven at the 

y en hour of 


Forbids,—as if its mercy were exhausted, 

Wal. Twelve otenet have past away— 
through all this time, 

The devil fill’d us with unquiet thoughts, 

That against us resentment caus'd his death, 
Soph. Now let us deem it wasthe agitation 

Of joy that kill’d him; and that his exertion 

Was but to tell us that we had a sister ! 
Wal. This house here in the forest, of the 


crown 
By feudal tenure held, with the free right 
Of hunting, granted to the line of Horst, 
Must go from son to son. Here I became 
A father ; yet, our first-born almost brought 
His mother to the grave; and then my 
daughter, 
Born five years after her grandfather's death, 
Almost took with her every wish of mine 
For longer life.—She—(he pauses over. 
powered.) 
Pray forgive me, sir ! 
Soph. This child to Walter was indeed 
his au ! 
Fresh and rejoicing on this very day 
Four years ago, had both our children gone 
To join a merry-making in the town. 
Then came, at once full speed, a messenger 
On horseback, who brought us intelligence 
That my child Clara would be drown’d. 
The river, 
Was with the melting of the snow high 
swollen ; PR 
Clara had upon the shelving ice ; 
It broke wit her is floated from the 
shore— 
No one had ventured— 
Stran. Gracious Heaven ! 
Wal. No danger 
Withholds a father. In wild haste I rush’d 
Down to the stream that here surrounds the 
wood ; fl 
Clara was floating on the broken ice,” 
Borne on the broad and rapid flood along, 
Attended by a crowd of idle gazers. 
Smiling she stood, and in the water play’ 
With a long limber branch. 
I was resolved 
To save her at all hazards ; but in vain! 
“‘ Father! I’m sailing !”—These were her 
last words ! 
She sank, to rise no more ! 
Soph. Where afterwards, 
Her lifeless frame was found is now her 


grave. : 
Wal. You wish’d for wine, I give you 
tears—dear bought 
With pain and suffering. 
Soph. In our dwelling, sir, 
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To pain you must be reconciled. In truth, Yet who can stem the tide of consequences ? 


My name is Payne. 
Stran. How so ? mur. 
My father, 
PR ey bs ia; but my name before 
as Agnes ayne. 
by Indeed ! And where was then 
Your dwelling-place ? 
Gemind.—The Rector’s house. 
Stran. Ha! 
Soph. There were two of us protected 
there, 
Myself—and Mary Agnes May—who died 
wun po a child—Were you then there, 
and know ? 

Wal. Old man, your eyes are wild. 

Stran. Oh, come x waves ! 

Rise up, ye ragin , upon this house, 
Cover the guilty like the innocent! 
Walter, I am thine uncle, and thy wife,— 
She is th sister ! - 

he ! Heaven 

7 ‘(She falls down in a faint. ) 

Em. Un his sleep.) Away, 

Black raven ! Leave the nests in peace ! Thou 

Satan, 

e! 
al. He dreams—the let-loose influences 

Of Hell disturb his rest ; even on the spot 
Where his grandfather died. Boy! Hear! 

Awake! 
How did that proverb run ? 

Em. Which was it ? 

Wal, That 
Of darkness and of curses. — 

Em, ** Whoso curseth his father or bis 
mother, his lamp shall be extinguished in 
utter darkness.” 

Wal. Uncle, hear’st thou ? 

The beak: of God arraigns me; and the 


Already drags me by the hair! 
Em, (Seeing his mother.) Oh Heavens ! 
My mother !—Thou strange man ! I charge 
thee, tell me, 
How did this come to pass ? 
Lewis. Have patience, boy, 
She will revive.—Go, fetch the wine. 
Wal. Oh, strive not 
To wake her senses but to the endurance 
Of sufferings, whose immeasurable depth 
No soul can estimate. 
Em. She is reviving— 
Aye, i ; 
Fallen d : ! 


Soph. Oh, I am well, my spirit 
From torturing apprehensions is more free ; 
For those who are on earth to suffering 

doom’d, 

May from the torments of eternity 
Perchance be sav'd. 

Em. Tell me,—what means my mother? 
never may’st thou know by sad 


experience !— 


Em. Father ! now tell me. 
Wal. ’Tis a riddle, boy ! 
Em. What are the words? Let me but 
hear, and I 
Haply may find the interpretation. 
Wal. Thou 
Art nephew to thy mother, and thy father— 
He is thine uncle ! 
Emil. (Perplexed, and shaking his head.) 
I—now tell me, mother, 
What hast thou— ? 
Soph. Pain and suffering. without end, 
Unto the grave. 
Emil. Have I offended thee ! 
Lewis. No, no, my son. Heaven is with 
them offended, 
Because they disobeyed a father’s will ; 
And they are sorrowful, because to-day 
They have been told that separation only 
Can Heaven ap 
Wal. (Starting up and grasping the dag- 
” r.) Ha! 
‘oph. (painfully.) Separation ! 
Wal. Never! . 
If by our marriage we destroyed a father, 
Thou art still mine as ever, and more dearly 
Hast thou been won ! 
Soph. (weeping.) How could we know the 
truth ? 


Wal. (with looks of insane determination.) 
Uncle, if Hell has sent thee that the world 
May know this horrid tale, that but for thee 
Had been for evermore concealed, methinks 
It were no crime, if with this murderous 


steel, 
I seal’d it up in thy cold heart. 
Soph. (running to him.) Oh Walter ! 
Lewis. Nay, let him strike! I am pre- 


pared, 
(Walter retires, and lets fall the hanger.) 
From shores 


Far distant, to the dwelling of my fathers, 
A heartfelt longing brought me hither. 
Childless,— 
And without pleasure, wealthy, here I sought, 
Surrounded by dear friends to end my days. 
But could I thus thine evil star propitiate, 
From thy hands gladly would I death re- 
ceive ! 
Wal. The powers of darkness lie in wait 
for me. 
(He breaks the hanger, and throws it 
away.) 
The enemy is strong; and man is weak ! 
Soph. This cannot come to good—(to 
Lewis) Uncle, forgive him, 
He is insane !—He cannot bear your looks, 
Pray leave us now. 
Lewis. First, must I speak to him, 
Though he should kill me—Horst ! ’tis not 
the laws 
Of man that judge thee! ’Tis the voice of 


That from thy father's tomb speaks fearful 
warning ! 
He was a sinner; and it was the fruit 
; ed 


Of sin that wrought his misery ;—abov 
Because he crinoaily sought to check 
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The rolling of that wheel, that from the abyss 

Of dark futurity winds up the chain 

Of evil consequence, and by concealment 

Avoided shame ; him punishment o’ertook, 

And in dire sufferings wore his life away. 
Soph. Tis true indeed—an impulse pure 


at first, 
But misinterpreted, drew me to Walter, 
Our love had been fraternal. 4 / 
Had not our father’s guilt remain’d own, 
When first our hearts were join’d. 


Lewis. Wouldst thou incur, 
Like him, the punishment of untold sin ? 
Like the rank weed that in the corn-field 


WS. 
An evil deed ‘the more it is as 
Spreads forth more widely and luxuriantly. 
A son’s lips curs’d his parents and his birth, 
And thou (¢o Sophia) hast broken thine oath: 
Thus both are sinners. 
Mark the dire chain,—adultery first,—then 


curses,— 

Oaths broken, and at last incestuous children ! 
One for a token of just anger—Heaven 
Has from you taken. If thy heart remains, 
By sin v'd, then what will be the fate 

the surviving son ! 

Soph. No more,—in pity ! 
My blood runs cold to hear thee ! 

Lewis. In this world 
That _ by sinful passions moved, may 


Resolve on good or evil—Heaven bestows 
Reason and free volition.—Part for ever! 
Then shall I take Sophia and protect her 
As a dear ter, but if you remain 
United still—then shall my wandering steps 
From this dark dwelling of my fathers lead 


me 

Thro’ the wild woods, now while the storm 
is raging, 

And of your crimes the knowledge and the 
memory — 

With me shall perish. Choose, and I shall 
wait : 

Exit. 


SCENE VII. 
Wal. Soph. Emi. 
(The latter sitting in the back ground.) 
Soph. (after a deep stillness.) Can God 
desire a sacrifice like this ? 


a 
Walter, Could’st thou endure it,—thine no 
more ! 


‘Wal. My lamp is now extinguished—all 
around ' 


Is utter darkness. 
PS Of our father’s ae 
anniversary over ‘ 
The second robb or dd ou Glee ONL: 
Oh ! now, I feel the third must be the last ! 
All is fulfifled. Our father’s spirit 
Has sent this man, so like to him m voice, 
To impose on us the direful task of part- 


{ 
Who can resist the will of Heaven ? 
( After @ pause, she draws near to Wal- 
ter.) 





Soph. Yet let me not lose thy love ! 
Wal. I keep a dear inestimable 
That must for ever bind our hearts, 
Soph. Oh! God, , 
My poor Emilius ! 
( She runs to meet the b who 
at her call, and embraces Min) oe 
It is true, the church 
Our marriage may dissolve; but who shall 
week ‘ 


The mighty bonds of Nature ? 
Wal. Had you not 
Weighed this before ? 
Em. Had’st thou forgot Emilius, 
That thou would’st leave me thus ? 
Soph. Ha! such request, 
Is bold indeed—Walter—if thou should’st 
grant it, 
Thou art far more than man. 
Wal. How—thou desir’st— 
Soph. Hear me in mine affliction !—Glid. 
ing round 
These obscure walls, our father’s angry 


ghost, 
Compels me from this — to depart, 
Wherein my conscience never found repose. 
But the boy’s kind and lovely countenance, 
Dear as s. e light of Heaven, attracts me 
still, 
And holds me with a chain of adamant.— 
To save me from delirium, then, O Walter, 
Let my child go with me! 
Wal. Where’er thine uncle 
Takes thee to live, oft shall he go to see thee ! 
Soph. No—he must not remain with thee 
alone : 
Not without me in this unlucky house ! 
Always around his innocent head, it seems, 
As if I heard the boding flight of owls: 
And in distressful dreams, I féel him torn 
From my arms.-—See, in the dust 
I lie. (kneeling.) 
Oh ! for the loye of heaven, brother! allow 
The boy to go with me. 
Wal. Agnes—thy wish 
Bears hard on me; at 
To grant it, or deny.—Therefore E 
Himself shall choose. 
Soph. Oh, let my sufferings move thee! 
Thou child of sorrow! say not no! 
Em. Wilt thou 
Divide my heart ?—1f I may not belon 
To both—Then will I not remain witheither. 
Long as I can remember, somedeep impulse 
Drove me from hence; and therefore would 


I 
Withithee more willingly—But yet "twas not 
Into the wide world that I wish’d to wander, 
But upwards to the ye fs 3_and this, 
Where’er I go, would my inclinations 
(Sceing the emotion of his parents, ke takes 
a hand of each, and presses it to his heart 
Believe me that I love thee heartily, 








es 


_No grain more can it now receive. 
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But J am a poor child, whose much 
Would not enliven thee. Thine eyes are still 
So dim and melancholy, and the stars 

So bright and pure, therefore my spirit still 
‘From this dim narrow dwelling is updrawn, 
To the blue realms on high. A wayward 


child, 
I long to sail above this earth—-So mother, 
If I go with thee, thou wilt praise me little. 
Let me remain here and assist my father, 
I am to learn the hunter’s noble art, 
In the wild woods. 
Wal. (Embracing Emilius) My son! 
Soph. He has resolv’d, 
Here to remain! Then may the wrath of 
Fw ay gi) 
This dwelling raze, and w me in its 
viet 


For never—never can I leave my.son ! 
(Clasping him in her arms.) 
Wal. The measure of our sufferings is 
complete. 
If thou 


Canst not resign Emilius, then go forth, 
Call in thine uncle. If he promises 
To be indeed a father to the boy— 
Then will I listen to thy prayer. 

Soph. (Embracing him.) Oh Walter, 
Thou hast no equal !—_— (Exit. 


SCENE VIII. 


Wal, Em, 
Em. Father! shall I go hence ? 
Wal. a so long as I survive !—Death 
0 
Can marri J dissolve by children crown’d, 
(Meditating.) Well, then !—thy doubts at 
last shall have an end ; 
And thou shalt find the bonds in sunder 
broken, 
That may no longer hold. 
Em. (He seizes a knife hastily.) Father, 
beware ! 
Hast om ~— that knife is newly whet- 


Wal. So much the better, 
(Hekneels in prayer, with a knife clasped 
Sic - his geno.) 
ow, thou prayest ? Wilt tho 
a thyself ? ried a 
al. (rising up and embracing him. 
Rn hes ccnda 
Em. Oh Father !— 
ny Emilius ¢ 
(staring at him.) Whom ? 
Em. Be kind ! unite a 
With little Clara for my bride! Thou knowest 
sod to play here man and wife, and 


ou 
= us an hundred times, now take 
e, 
Pray take me, to poor Clara! 
Wal. Childish plays, 
And Heaven unite those whom on earth the 
at 
m. 1 cannot tell thee how my heart 
Wno?é, but all my wishes point on high, 
lead me to that arbour in the skies, 
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Where I arpa her, when this life dis. 
r ves j 
Wal. Fortunate boy! thine innocent 
spirit here 
Feels — home, by guilt and wo surround- 


Em. Thinkest thou that it would give me 
too much pain ? 
Look ! while I slept here on this chair, me- 
t 


though 
I felt, the steel pressed into my heart ! 
Wal, Ha! Agnes dream’d this too ! 
Em. Yet the deep wound 
Gave me no pain ! 
Wal. On my dark soul descends 
A stream of supernatural light? To both 
The self-same visions came ;—here is the 
place, 
This is the day whereon my father died ;— 
How strange! Is it decreed that I may thus 
Appease his angry shade ? 
Em. Axt thou reflecti 
If thou should’st kill me? 
Wal. Silence !—At thy words, 
I tremble— 
Em. Nay, thou shalt not let me go, 
I cannot bear my mother’s anxious looks, 
Her constant fears lest some mischance be- 
fall me, 
Then theschoolmaster—he for ever scoldsme ; 
When I am lively, I’m mischievous, —when 


merry 
Forsooth I am a graceless child, Thou only 
Know’st my true disposition, *Tis most 


certain 
That I am wild, and venture more than 
others— , 
And when a comrade has unjustly acted, 
Resistless impulse drives me to chastise him. 
Now the schoolmaster calls those inclinations 
The seeds of wickedness, and all misdeeds. 
Should such a boy turn good for aught, he 


says, 
It must be thro’ miraculous aid. 

Wal. His words. 
Are but too true ! 

Em. Indeed! well then, would’st thou 
Suffer Emilius still to grow in str 
And wickedness ? Oh, bring this mortal 


course 
Of your poor child thus early to an end, 
While he is not too bad. Oh take me home, 
Take me from hence with you ! 
Wal. (Overcome.) Aye, death indeed 
Demands the offspring of unhallow’d love ! 
The raven too, waits in his parent’s eyes 
The promised meal; and the young brood 
of eagles.— 

Come boy! with heart already turn’d to 
Heaven, 

Come and receive from him who gave thee 


life 
And passions wild, the better gift of death ! 
(Drawing his son towards him with the left 
hand, he makes a thrust at his heart with 
theknife, but feels resistance, and starts back 


trembling.) 
Ha! what was this? Andcan thy tender breast 
Resist the sharpen’d steel ? 
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Em. (Recollecting.) Oh—’tis the letter! 
Wal. Are spirits floating here invisibly, 
That such a horror siezes on my heart ? 
Em. (Drawing out a parchment.) 
Now, be not angry with me for this fault. 
Carefully in the tumult of our . 
This letter have I guarded, but at 
I had forgotten it quite—The schoolmaster 
Received it first ; but it belongs to thee. 
Wal. (The knife.still in his right hand; 
the left convulsively on his forehead.) 
Wo! whither would my frenzied brain 
have driven me ? 
Had the deed been accomplished, whither 
then ? 
The ao 3 ? Oh ye beams and mouldering 


Fall down and cover me! ye clouds of night 
Conceal me ! Through the ree of wild emo- 


tion, 
Ever am I the slave of evil! yawn, 
Oh grave ! - ae ove cer) ire penned 
Hell 
Em. (Coming up to him.) Father ! 
Wal. Unhappy boy ! Away! Each word 
Of thine becomes an implement of Satan ! 
Away,—I tell thee, from this house ! 
SCENE IX. 
Wal. Em. Lew. and Soph. (rushing in.) 
Soph. Oh! Walter! 
Lew. Horst ! what is thine intent ! a mur- 
derous weapon 
Grasped bee Bey second time to day ? On 
bl 


Still bent ? 
Wal. (Letting the knife fall.) All is ful- 
fill’d that on me lay! 
Soph. (Terrified.) Oh! heaven! my 
dream ?—Emilius, the sharp steel 
That struck thy heart will take my life 
away ! 
Em. Mother! I feel no pain—tho’ I have 


prayed ; 

That I might lose that life for which thou 
weep’st. 

The dagger fail’d—this parchment letter 
here, 

Received the stroke ! 

Lew. Heaven’s power is infinite— 
Yet on the dread abyss that yawned before 


us, 
‘I look with trembling. 
Wal. From myself I turn 
With horror, more than words can e’er un- 
Jam nor man nor beast—bear, tiger, wolf, 
And lion Spares his young—Wo, we, to 
me 


I am insane—Madness alone can lift 
His ae arm against an innocent 


_Lew. Compose yourself!—Heaven only 
in has diowed 

'o stagger to the brink ; thus to point out 
The danger of thy soul’s blind impulses— 
That Providence not yet forsakes thee wholly, 
This letter, for a silent token cutepahask, 

now, 

Who was the writer. 


(He takes the letter from Emilius ; and on 
giving it to Walter, notices the su ip. 
tion.) 
rer To Jacob Horst !” 
. terrified.) For whom ?—M ? 
senate 
‘o whom hisdeath so long remains unknown. 
Soph. I should with apprehension watdh 
the import, ; 
If yet a harder fate were possible ? 

Lew. (To Waiter.) Well, then ? 

Wal. (Having broke the seal hasti 
and glanced over the contents.) aa 
Tis a certificate of baptism, 

Of ** Agnes May.” 

Soph. Maria Agnes ? 

Lew. (Looking at the paper.) Right ! 
There are three names.—What more ? 

Wal. * Certificate— 

Gemind,—The Rector,—at his death,—con- 
For Agnes Payne—a CHILD EXCHANGED.” 
(With a loud cry of joy, he lets the pa- 


per fall.) 


Oh! Heaven !— 
Agnes !—my own !—my wife !— 
(Embracing her.) 


Soph. (Resisting.) Walter, thou rav’st! 
Wal. Were this a wonder, when one 
instant changes 
Hell into Heaven ? 
Lew. (Tne up the letter) Is this then 
ible ? 


Whence comeés this letter ? 
Wal. (Beating his breast and almost 
breathless.) 
How shall we sustain 
The overpowering weight of top much joy! 
Em. Taking his hand.) My father ! 
Soph. (On the other side.) Walter! 
speak ! how is this ? 
Wal. Kneel down, kneel down, 
Thank Heaven—weep—pray—adore the 
boundless grace 
Of God—the light of our dark pilgrimage ! 
Pray, ™. ! even thou hast deeply sinned 
in this, 
That thou wert weary of thy life —Kneel, 


Agnes, 
And pray with tears, because we both have 
sinned, 
In doubting of that mercy which kind 
Heaven ; 
Pours on the guilty. Thus I bring to thee, 
Oh ! Universal Father, this teen hearty 
Sav’d by a hair’s breadth from destruction’s 


—_ 
Now wf eaenoeiind ruled, and gratitude. 
(All three remain for a few seconds in 
the attitude of prayer.) 
Lew. The :justice of our Heavenly Fe- 
ther here, 
Indeed is manifest. A dark illusion . 
Formed of my brother’s crime, the punish- 
ment, 
And of your guilt, this apprehensive horror 
Of a dire sin oe had ot bee committed, 
Has been the sentence. 
2 
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(To Sophiu, who, with the others, has 
now risen up.) 

At the Rector’s house 
Died fepee Payne, in childhood, at Ge- 


And thou art AGNES May.—There are 
the proofs. 

The priest, though poor and needy, in his 
house 


Received you fatherless ; but Jacob Horst 
Seemed in his estimation rich, and therefore 
‘Was better able to protect an orphan. 

To thee he gave the name of thy lost play- 


mate— 
But in his last hours the deceit confess’d, 
That he had practis’d with a kind intention. 
Wal. (Looking up to heaven.) Father, 
thou hast forgiven us ! 
Soph. Our past sorrows 
His anger have subdued. 
Emil. And is not Clara 
In heaven with him—beyond the starry 
spheres ? 
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She has prayed God m ings to alla 
Aad His ea wit Aeon pees 
Then be you tranquil—I will gladly live, 
Though Clara has a better life on high. 
Soph. My child, thou long’st so much to 
be from earth ’ 


° 
To other’worlds remov’d—that evermore 
Thy mother’s heart must tremble. 

Wal. No—’tis well; 
So let him look on high—Whene’er his eyes 
Are lifted up to heaven, shall Walter too 
The mong Father praise, who has call’d 


ome 
Our innocent child. Her dwelling is not far. 
Soph. (Looking up.) Clara! 
Wal. Father !~ 
Both. (Together.) Look down on us! 
Lewis, At last 
Heaven for his own has chosen you. Severe 
At once and merciful—shine forth his power 
And glory—and, by ways inscrutable, 
Blessings and justice are together join’d ! 





ANALYTICAL ESSAYS ON THE OLD ENGLISH DRAMATISTS. 
No VIII. 
The Witch of Edmonton.—Ford, Dekker, and Rowley. 


In this singular drama, there is no 
high passion—no high imagination— 
no impressive plot—yet it presents so 
perfect a picture of human life, that it 
is felt to be most truly tragical. The 
chief agents and sufferers are all of 
humble character and rank ; but they 
come before us either deformed or 
agitated, by the vices, crimes, and mi- 
series, from which the lowest are no 
more exempt than the loftiest ; or a- 
dorned and supported by the virtues, 
the hopes, and the happiness, which 
exist in power throughout the whole 
frame of human society. A direct ap- 
peal is made to some of the simplest 
and strongest feelings of our nature ; 
and over the whole action of the 
drama, there is spread the influ- 
ence of a superstition, which, 
though vile, squalid, and debasing, is 
yet at times made to partake of a cha- 
tacter of sublimity, by the intense 
power which it exercises both over its 
minister and its victims. Witchcraft 
i its lowest shape, that of an old, de- 
t, starving, persecuted beggar, 

and stick- gather, rules the lot of the 
» or erring and sinful creatures 
play ; and as we listen to the 
curses of the beldam, and see how, un- 
der their infatuation, her victims fulfil 
their own pitiable destiny, the days of 
tion seem revived, and some of 


its most foul and hideous scenes re- 
acted in the world. 

Witches are not to be dealt with 
but by men of genius; for they are 
ugly wretches in all real superstition, 
and their very power, terrible often in 
its effects, may be said to lie in their 
very impotency. It would be easy for 
the most common writer to paint a 
witch even to the very life—at once 
natural to the eye and the imagina- 
tion; but it requires the knowledge 
and the power of the true poet to 
bring into contact with her the pecu- 
liar natures on whom her spells are to 
work—to make her even majestic in 
her bowed and ed infirmity, from 
her mysterious relation with the des- 
tiny of others ; and to offer up unto 
her, helpless in herself, and hurtless 
to the callous or the calm, the heart 
in whose depths fear lies ready to leap 
up and deliver its possessor to des- 
pair. Nothing but a wild power of 
poetry can, in poetry, render old wo- 
men formidable ; for now that the age 
of witchcraft is gone by, in real life 
they have lost all their grandeur. 
Now-a-days, an old crone may be 
ugly, blear-eyed, decrepit, poor, and 
boy-hooted, without being a whit the 
better of it; if she steal sticks, she 
must go to the police office—if her 
black cat fall in the way of a terrier, 
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he must die—and - 1 have 
any power, it exten y to a fit of 
the age, an in the noted case of 
Goody Blake, and Harry Gill; mur- 
ders and 7 aon now on — 
piinsiplen i women have 
scarcely the means of getting them- 
selves hanged. It was otherwise in 
the days of Ford and of Dekker, and 
old Mother Sawyer herself taught them 


the of witchcraft. 
‘all literary witches, that is the 


witches of literature, it may be con- 
ceived, owe some sort of derivation 
to the Thessalian witches of the 
ancients ; for Horace’s witch goes very 
near to making candles of infant’s fat. 
Lucan’s — o rhe Pe h witch, 
except, aps, that her invocations 
one te lofty. Pithe Erictho of Mars- 
ton in ‘ the Wonder of Women,’ is 
something of the same family ; and is 
moreover a gowl, and a nightmare, and 
a succuba. Middleton's Hecate is 
little better, though she-and her train 
are immortal, as being the supposed 
models of the witches in Macbeth. Ben 
Johnson’s witch, in the Sad Shepherd, 
is the best popular witch perhaps in all 
our literature ; and we are let into her 
character at once, by seeing her sitting 
like a hare in her form. But of all 
witches who walk on the ground, and 
know not the use of broomsticks, she 
of Edmonton bears off the bell; and 
our own excellent Scottish witch, Miss 
Weir, sister to the worthy Major, did 
not perform her final part on the plat- 
form, more completely in character, 
than, as we shall see by and by, did 
old Mother Sawyer. 
_ It would, in our opinion, be a much 
easier thing to describe a sorceress 
than a witch. There is a sublime 
imagination of magic, as a science 
above human knowledge, and of preter- 
human power acquired by that science. 
Such personages, therefore, are men 
or women of high acquisition, like Sir 
Humphrey Davy, or Miss Porden, and 
they act on principle. They invent 
safety-lamps, and are the authors of 
systems. Accordingly, they do just 
whatever they choose, and nobody is 
entitled to call their conduct in ques- 
tion, unless a greater magician than 
themselves. All Mr Southey’s sor- 
cerers perform whatever they think 
most adyiseable—so does Manfred and 


Dr Faustus, and Professor Leslie. 
Just set them once fairly a-going, and 
a soreerer or magician will never stop ; 





magic, as a power obtained by 


violation of natural laws, and by give 


ing up the soul to the dominio 
baleful desires, and the courses of _— 


deous life. Of thislast magic are witches. ° 


There are here elements of tical 
power; but the real witch, with her 
damnable practices, and hellish lusts, 
seems to drag down the popular ima- 
gination when it conceives of her, and 
to debase it. Yet the poet may there 
find these wild elements of power ; he 
sees a dark and troubled region gleaming 


with flashes of lurid light ; a wild play 


of human desires in conflict with na- 
ture’s laws ; and a strange disturbance 
of the realities of the world, and an 
escaping from, or overcoming them by 
dark agencies, and the suddenly ap- 
pearing force of inscrutable relations ; 
to all which there is added a general 
grim and grotesque feature, that 
heightens the strangeness of the whole. 
Let any man attempt first a sorcerer, 
and then a witch, and he will find the 
former comparatively easy. 
Shakspeare’s witches are of a class 
by themselves. They are neither sor- 
ceresses nor old women. It has been 
said that he must have been in Scot- 
land—they are so truly Scottish. We 
have lived long in Scotland, and have 
had some solitary midnight walks 
through scenes terrifying enough, but 
we never saw nor heard of any beings in 
the Highlands, even cousins, sixteen 
times removed, to those things so wi- 
thered and so wild in their attire. Shak- 
speare has created our witches for us, 
and we are all very much obliged to 
him—particularly the good people of 
Forres. Let us not seek for them a 
more ancient origin. Shakespeare, no 
doubt, was on that very blasted heath, 
whether personally or not we shall 
not say—and he knew by inspiration 
what things should hurry through the 
rueful skies of Albyn, and over her 
black heath-wildernesses, and through 
the heart of the thunder, lightning, 
and rain, of those dismal regions. 
Neither their characters nor their 
forms are distinct, for depend upon 
it, Shakspeare did not see them dis- 
tinctly—nor Banquo nor Macbeth— 
No more does one see distinctly. the 
raven that alights near his feet during 
some stormy midnight, and on some 


[Jani 
he will eat fire, and make ice ; and the 
very elements are not sure of them- 
selves when he is a-stir. But there is 
alsoa foul and obscene imagination of 
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wild moor—with 
the ‘croak of a demon. But critics 
inust Make every thing out, forget+ 
ting that no creatures are so poetical, 
as those that are imperfect and ob- 
geure—and even contradictory—and 


sughing wings and 


exhibiting the senses under the in- 
fluence of the imagination warring with 
themselves. The causes of the mo- 
tions in the minds of Shakspeare’s 
witches are not more obscure to our 
eyes, than they were to their own ; 
for, in the bosom of creatures not hu- 
man, we dream that the very desires 
move blindly and in blindness. There 
is a hint somewhere dropt, that. those 
creatures are to be rewarded for their 
labours against Macbeth—but we can 
hardly believe that any more than 
themselves; and they seem to meet 
and part upon no imaginable motives, 
as if they were but half-willers in 
their own agency. At one time they 
seem to have no divination, but call 
up heads and spectres to shew the fu- 
ture; at another they predict, of 
themselves, to Macbeth and Banquo. 
No one can guess at the limits of 
their knowledge, or of their power, 
or at the nature of their impulses and 
desires. They cannot be said to love 
lofty agency, for they swim like tail- 
less rats in sieves to revenge them- 
selves on ‘‘ rump-fed ronyons” by the 
death of masters of small trading ves- 
sels; nor can they be said to be ex- 
clusively fond of low company, for 


they speak imperiously to kings, and 


hold in their skinny hands, and ut- 
ter with their shrivelled lips, the doom 
and destiny of empires. They brew 
toad-broth—and they fly from lap- 
ping it on the wings of the wind. 
‘They are consistent in nothing, but 
in a dim, vague, indefinite, glimmer- 
ing, and gloomy spirit of evil, which 
ves all nature, animate or in- 
animate in its atmosphere; now set- 
tling on the mountain-tops, now creep- 
ing along:the marshes—now shewing 
‘all things wild and terrible—and now 
bringing out bats and worms, from 
Mean or slimy obscurity. Yet, after 
erg A nothing—* the earth 
hath bubbles as the water hath, and 

those are of them.” 
“But we must leave the witches. of 
§ e, and return to her of 
Without farther preface, 
‘Us give an analysis and specimens 

of this strange play. 
The first scene is laid in Edmon. 

Vou VI, 
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ton, in the house of Sir Arthur Cla 
rington, and introduces to us Frank 
Thorney (the wretched hero of the 


tale, and son of a respectable yeoman 
in conversation with his Fang 
vant Winnifrede, whom he has just 
married, after an illicit amour. T 

is sincere affection subsisting between 
them, and it is expressed in several 
speeches of considerable beauty. 


No othe! bows ity tempt hy taped 
© other beau pt your eye, w 
Like better, I may chance to be va, 
And see now and then. ’Faith! I did hope 
You'd not have used me so: ’tis but my fortame, 
And yet, if not for my sake, have some pity 
Upon the child I go with; that’s your own. 
And "less you'll be a eruel-hearted father, 
You cannot but remember that, 
Heaven knows — 

Frank. To quit which fear at once, 
As by the ceremony late perform’d, 
I plighted thee a faith, as free from challenge, 
As any double thought; once more, in hearimg 
Of Heaven and thee, I vow that never henceforth 


Disgrace, oof, law’ ns, threats, 
Or what canbe ui ested 'gainst our marriage, 
Shall cause me falsify that bridal oath 


That binds methine. And, Winnifrede, whenever 
The wanton heats of youth, by subtle baits 

Of beauty, or what woman’s art can practice, 

Draw me from only loving thee, let Heaven 


Inflict upon my life some ruin | 
I hope thou dost believe me. 
Win. Swear no more; . 


I am confirm’d, and will resolve to do 
What you think most behoveful for us, 


Tt appears, however, that though 
Winnifrede is sincerely attached to her 
new-married husband, she had, un- 
known to him, been seduced by her 
master Sir Arthur Clarington, who, 
unacquainted with the marriage that 
has just taken place, makes his, ape 
pearance, and as Winnifrede leaves 
the stage, threatens and bribes Thorn- 
ey to wed her. Thorney first accepts 
the bribe, and then avows his mare 
riage, beseeching Sir Arthur not to 
inform his father of the event, lest 
the old man should disinherit him. 
The scene concludes with an interview 
between poor Winnifrede and her se- 
ducer, in which we are greatly interest- 
ed in the character of this humble he 
roine. We see that she has thorough- 
ly repented of the crime into which she 
had been basely betrayed ; and at the 
same time we feel, as if her duplicity 
to her husband was one day or other 
to be punished, in spite of the sincerity 
both of her affection and repentance. 
Winnifrede and. Thorney are but in 
very humble life—but even in their 
destinies we see the punishment of 
frailty and of crime; and while we an- 
ticipate calamity to the lowly pair, 
perhaps feel as deeply the mournful 
darkness of our human lot, as if we 
were watching the fortunes of the 


son Peek pana As Sir Are 
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thur tries Winnifrede’s fidelity to her 
husband, she exclaims. 
wins pytable of good, and pet nok rome 
‘To think to what a foul and black, intent 
You use it for an oath? Let me resolve you: 


If you in any visitation, 

That not with it pity for the wrongs 
Done to T » my kind husband ; 
If you infect mine ear with any breath 

That is perfum’d with 

For former deeds of love: may I be d 
Even in prayers, when I v 

Zo ese oe leear you! I will change say lite, 
From a loose whore to a repentant wife. 

turn now? art not 


After so many months to be honest at last ? 
Amggveuey fie on’t! 


My resolution 
Is built upon a rock. This very 
Young T’ vow’d with oaths not to be doubted, 
That never any change of love should cancel 


ne 

The bonds, in which we are to either bound, 
truth. And shall I then for my part 
sacred record 


Sir Ar. Get you to your nunnery, 
Then freeze in your old cloister. This is fine! 
Win. Good angels guide me! Sir, you'll give 
To , and pray for your conversion ! 
Thorney now goes to his father’s 
house, and wre wor he a _ 
procured from Sir Arthur Clarington for 
that , that the rumours of his 
attachment to Winnifrede are false. 
The old man then proposes that he 
shall marry Susannah Carter, a maid 
whom he had formerly loved, and 
with whom he will receive a rich 
dowry, sufficient to remove all incum- 
brances from their little estate. This 
Frank consents to do—and it is fixed 
that the marriage is to take place next 
day. The behaviour of the young 
man in all this seems to arise from 
fickleness, weakness, want of princi- 
ple, and ‘avarice—making him the 
slave of impulse. He undergoes many 
es of conscience ; but at last sa- 


’-tisfies himself with that desperate ex- 


pedient of the guilty, “ it is the will 
of Providence.” 

Frank. No man can hide his face from 

heaven that views him, 

In vain he flies, whose destiny pursues him. 
' So strong is this feeling of destiny 
in ‘the hearts of the wicked or the 
unfortunate, that it has been held 
to be a law of life, and particular 
houses, more especially, to exhibit its 
dreadful operation. Genius has, as 
swe know, founded on this belief su- 
blime imaginary histories—so has tra- 
dition attributed them to reality. The 
prince and the peasant have felt them- 
selves under the same dark power, 


which has been supposed to lay palaces 


in ruins, or to disturb the thatch on 
the cottage. Are not both of equal 
importance—or rather insignificance 
in the decrees of Providence,—and: are 
not the miseries and the crimes of 
cottars, in reality, as sad to nature as 
those of Kings ! 

The Witch of Edmonton, Mother 
Sawyer, is now brought before us. See 
the old hag. 

ACT Il. 
SCENE I.—A Wood. 
Enter Elizabeth Sawyer, gathering sticks. 
Saw. a= why on me? why should the envious 
wor 
Throw all their scandalous malice upon me? 
*Cause I am poor, deform’d, and i 
And like a bow buckled and bent together, 
By some more strong in mischiefs than myself, 
ust I for that be made a common sink 
For all the filth and rubbish of mens 
To fall and run into? Some call me witch, 
And being ignorant of myself, they go 
About to teach me how to be one; urging, 
‘That my bad tongue (by their bad made so) 
Forespeaks their cattle, doth bewitch their corn, 
Themselves, their servants, and their babes at 


nurse. 
This enforce upon me; and in . 
ie credit iL And here po an 
Of my chief adversaries. 
Enter Old Banks. 

Banks. Out! out upon thee, witch ! 

Saw. Dost call me witch? 

Banks. 1 do, witch, Ido: and worse I would, 
knew I a name more hateful. W 


u m nd. 
po i Stheri a few rotten sticks to warm me. 
Banks. Down with them when I bid thee, quick- 


ly; I’ll make thy bones rattle in thy skin else! 
Saw. You won’t, chur], cut-throat, miser ! there 


they be. 
Would er stuck ‘cross thy throat, thy bowels, 
maw, 
Thy miaritt! 
Ee ean nono wen 
le e me slave, 
thy bones ache, 
Thy joints cramp, and convulsions stretch and 
ie cu ing, thi ? take that, and that. 
- Cursing 
Aegitls (Beats her and exit, 
Saw. Strike! do, and withered may that hand 


and arm, 

Whose — lam’d me, drop from the rotten 
Abuse me! beat me! call me hag and witch! 
What is the name ? where, and by what art learn’a? 
What spells, what charm or invocations, 
May the thing call’d familiar be purchas'd? 

Then enters Cuddy Banks, ands 
roaring, shouting, and hooting rabble 
at his heels, all abusing and torment. 
ing the wretched old woman, till rage 
does, in good truth, convert her-into 
something very witch-like. There 
cannot be a better written recipe for 
making a witch—and we could 
believe that it would succeed even in 
our own days. 

Saw. Still vex'd? sii tortur’d? That curmud- 
Is spount oral my scandal. J am shunn’d f 
And hated like a sickness ; made a scorn . 
To all depress and sexes. I have heard old beldams, 
Talk of familiars in the shape of mice, ? 
Rats, ferrets, weasels, and 1 wot not w ‘thd 
That have appear’d, and suck’d, some sey, 

. “pldcd: 


hat makest thou 
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pening, Chet manne: Bay came. nequaiated wth thet pi it. There is no doubt 
Jam now ignorant. "Would some pow'r, goodor that Pr, Be. 20 or Fin Bieg » 
ah ALES OPA and that he was looked on, by all w 
eon this churl, I'd go out j saw him, as a personification, and a 
ot Gi treotiagh, ready to fal With age: fearful personification too, of the evil 
Abjure all goodness; be ut hate with prayer; spirit. His appearance probably ex- 


Sotested cited as deep a feeling, in its kind, as 
at's i so ‘we the ghost of Hamlet imself—and our 
RevenG® i and bites, and sucks the very blood  Ncestors had little inclination, we 
Tis all one dare say, to laugh at the dog of hell. 
ht upon that canker! People had too much imagination in 
of a those days to laugh at any thing except 

jokes—and nothing was less ludicrous 
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ound thee cursing ? Now thou 


fy 
Fi 
giz 
< 
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* art 

Mine own. to them than exhibitions of human 
tor. oie: OO passion. Now-a-days—an audience 
ag 4 eee will laugh, when all sitting together 
bop come io aah. Ean, bine Gavan top py ha the i w . would 
make the hair to stand on end, were 

t thee. If I seem terri Ag ; 2 
Ristovuch atbate mo heve towed” each individual by himself—and many 
Thy people go to the theatre, on the night of 


i 
j 
i 
i 
2 


a 
a 
Feas 
ple 
lr 
i! 
He 
fo 


won a new tragedy, for the purpose of 
laughing. One fool in the pit can 
damn a tragedy. The scene we have 


eat 
: 
E 
: 
8 
i 


Sonat henudie otntwllgn now quoted will, we think, inspire, amid 
Of soul and body to me. all its grotesqueness, a feeling of hor- 
mth ror, even now-a-days, in those who 
Dee, ee have studied the history of human 
Posey tek pr lied hang nature. Indeed, there is a power in 
Sew. I know not where to seek relief: but superstition which might yet be 
After such covenants seal'd, see full revenge brought to be of mighty avail in poetry. 
eae | ‘ The ground-work on which all super- 
oy is no liar to such as he loves. stition rests, endures for ever—and 
ee ree though the common belief ng. mern. 

Saw. Then I am thine; at least so much of me, tS ‘objects be changed, our poeti 
— atin’ belief is unchangeable. It is as open 
art mine or no? speak, of 1 tear — now as ever to a man of genius 
a All thine, to work on our minds by supernatural 

4 y blood. 

eae and lightning.) Or preternatural terror; shadows are 


See, now I dare call thee mine! not exiled from the realms of imagina~ 


For proof, command me; instantly I'll run . 
Toany mischief; goodness can I one. tion ; and the powers of fear, death, 
One Basin’ | desire as little, There'sanoldchurl, and the grave, are yet ready to obey’ 
Dog. That w: thee : he lam’d thee, call’d the commands of the magician. This 
Saw, The same: first pon him I'll be reveng’d. the author of Waverly will one day 
Dog. Thou shalt : Do but name how ? shew. 
RG Go, touch his life. Frank Thorney, meanwhile, has. 
Sew, Hast thou not vow'd? Go, killthe slave! married the innocent and unfortunate’ 
ey cancel then my gift. Twonnot Sysannah Carter; and on their first 
Dog. a appearance, we see in him the troubled: 
wilt not kill him ? ste countenance, voice, and demeanour of 
. Fool ! because I cannot. conscious guilt. 
Tho’ " "tis cireumserib’ ‘ 
And nee om, oem ris = = Sus. Why change you your face, sweatheart ? 
Yet of himself he’s loving to the world, Pronk. he 1? , For nothing, 
And charitable to the poor. Now men, that, Sus. Dear, say not so: yo" coustancy 
{ibe love goodness, tho’ in smallest measure, Cannot endure this change for ive 
Live without eompass of our reach. His s 
And corn I'll kill and mildew ; but his life, 7 epee peat 
(Cnt take him, as T Inte found thee, — aw sin ae 
ag, gill apt Awake, you seem to dream, and in sleep 
Dar Work on his corn and cattle then. You utter sudden and distracted accents, 
The witch of Edmonton shall see his fall, Like one at enmity with peace. Dear loving hus- 
Aun eat put ee If I may dare to challenge any interest 
a wae ia em. apne Sead y: you may trust 


is qui weaniite ee ee winwer 
This is quite a scene to excite laugh- . 
tor horror, according ¢o the mind jy Met PPT e von stall noi, 
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¥ 
griet from me? but ! ind the eause, 


It from me. 
Front, From you? 
Sus. From some distaste 


smile. liking 
which I'll habit my viour. 


Wherefore 
Dost weepnow? - 
You, sweet, ye the power 
an ! 


To as y- 
Now smile, then weep; now , then crimson red. 
¥i the werful 


pumbihviune sia 
‘As your looks change. 

There is much beautiful writing in 
that passes between them; and 
the sweet, simple, and innocent and 
affectionate character of Susanuah is 
drawn with the most delicate touches. 
The wretched villain, having received 
her dowry, resolves to abandon her, 
and to fly with Winnifrede, who, in 

’s es, has followed him to his 
er’s, and is shocked at the confes- 
sion of his guilt. We feel for both 
of these miserable creatures—the one, 
though once frail and erring, yet his 
chosen and wedded wife, loving him 
and loved by him—the other, basely 
deluded and about to be deserted in 
her ruin. One hears of such things 
in real life, when the worthless, the 
ignorant, the mean, the cowardly, and 
cruel, become objects of infatuated 
affection to the pure and virtuous, and 
them down into sin, and shame, 
remorse, and death. It has often 
appeared tous, that no murders are so 
terrible as those we read of in the 
News . The following one is 
com in its horrors. 
Frank. Why would you delay? we have no 
er business 


Mow but to part. 
Sus. And will uot that, sweet-heart, ask a long 


? 
Methinks it is the hardest piece of work 
Sele ohn, hy took 
fe ! wi > 
Vl make it plain and easy to you, Farewell. 
} ses her. 
Sus. Ah, ‘las! I'm not half perfect in it yet. 
¥ must have it read o’er an hundred times. 
Pray you take some pains, 1 confess my dulness, 
rank. What a thorn this'rose grows on ! Part- 
ing were sweet; 
But what a trouble ‘twill be to obtain it !— 
Come, again and again, farewell. [Kisses her.] Yet 
wilt return? 


And revsiadon, tly Tbe atone 
Bus, And. that nothing? more hard than any 


E 


ney Gaceny . Tayhat ist? °°" 





[Jami 
Sus. That T may bring you theo’ ‘rie pasture’ 


to yon knot of trees: amongst those shadows 
rm vanish from you, they shall teach = how. 
granted 


| or Why : we walk then. 

6 ay, NOt too fast; 
They say, slow thi have best perfection * 
The gentle shows wets 10 fertility, , 

The churlish storm may mischief with his : 
The baser beasts take strength even from the 
But the lord lion’s whelp is feeble long. [Exeunt. 


SCENE I1.—Another Field, with aelump of Trees, 
Enter the Dog. 

Dog. Now for an early mischief and a sudden 
The mind's about it now. One touch from me ; 
Soon sets the body forward. 

Enter Frank and Susan. 

Frank. Your request 
Is out: yet will you leave me? 

Sus. What? so churlishly ? 
You'll make me stay for ever, 

Rather than pat with such a sound from you. 

Frank. a y, you almost anger me,—'Pray you 

gone. ; 
You have no company, and 'tis very early; 
Some hurt may betide you homewards, 

Sus. ‘Tush! I fear none: 

To leave you is the greatest hurt I can suffer; 
Besides, I ome ‘our father and mine own, 
‘To meet me , or overtake me with you, 
They began to stir when I came after you: 
I know they’ll not be long. 
Frank. So, 1 shall have more trouble. 

The Dog rubs him. 
Thank you for that. ‘then, 1’ll ease all at once, 
’Tis done now: what I ne’er thought on.—You 

shall not go back. 
Sus. Why? shall I go along with thee? Sweet 


music ! 
Frank. No, to a better place. 
Sus. Any place}: { 
I’m there at home, where thou plcasest to have me. 
Frank. Athome? I'll leave you im your 
jodging. 
I must kill you. 
Sus. Oh fine ! you'd fright me from you. 
Frank. You see | had no purpose: I'm unarm’d, 
*Tis this minute’s decree, and it must be. 
Look, this will serve yourturn. {Draws aknife, 
Sus. I’) not, turn from it, 
If = be earnest, sir. Yet you may tell me 
Wherefore you’ li kill me. 
Frank. Because you are a whore, 
Sus. There’s one deep wound already: a whore? 
*T was ever farther from me than the ht 
Of this black hour. A whore? 
Frank. ¥es, I will prove it. 
And you shal! confess it. You are my whore, 
No wife of mine. ‘Ihe word admits no seconds. . 
I was before wedded to another; have her siil 
I do not lay the sin unto your charge, 
Tis all mine own. Your marriage was wy theft; 
For I espous’d your dowry, and 1 have it: 
I did not purpose to have added musther: 
The devil did not prompt me: til this minute 
You might have safe returned ; now you cannote 
You have dogg’d your own death, [Stabs her. 
Sus. And | deserve it... 
I'm glad my fate was so intelligent: 
"T'was some good spirit’s motion, Die? gh,"twas 
time! 
How many years might I have slept in sin, 
Sin of my most hatred too, adultery ! f 
Frank. Nay, sure ‘twas likely that the most was 


past, 

For I meant never to return to you 
After this parting. 

Sus, Why then I thank you mores, 
You have done lovingly, leaving yourself, 
That you would thus bestow me on another, 
‘Thou art my husband, Death; 1 embrace thee 
With all the love I have. Forget the stain 
Of my unwitting sin: and then 1 come | 
A crystal virgin to thee. My soul's purity ‘ 
Ss with bold wings, ascend the doors of mesey; 
For innocence isever her cowpaniod. 

Frank. » otyet mortal? 1 would not linger you. 
Or leave you a tongue to blab. again. 

Sus. Now Heaven reward you ye’er the worselon 


-me! : 
} did mot think that death had been so sweet, 
Nor I on-sa to love bim. 1 could ne’er die better, 
Haft I stay'd forty years for ; 
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For pe ober Hea: 

or ven ; 
vero this man as I, him free forgive, 


And may he better die, and sweeter live. = { Dies. 
The murderer then wounds himself 
with the knife, and (with the assist- 
ance. of the dog) binds himself to a 
tree. His own father, and the father 
of the murdered girl, are drawn to the 
spot by his cries, and he accuses two 
unsuccessful suitors of Susanna (So- 
merton and Warbreck) of the murder. 
The grief of old Carter for the death 
of his daughter is very beautifully des- 
cribed,— 
Ihave not wept these twenty years before, 
And that I guess was ere that girl was born: 
Yet now methinks, if I but knew the way, 
My heart's so full, I could weep night and day. 
We now lose sight of the murderer 
for a while, and old mother Sawyer is 
in brought forward. We could 
p nal have wished that the wicked- 
ness and witchcraft of this hag had 
been connected with the crime of 
Frank Thorney, and not confined en- 
tirely to the interior characters of the 
drama, and to the underplot. As it is, 
there are two distinct objects in the 
play, which do not reflect power on 
other. Had the hag worked on 
the mind of the murderer, the unity 
of the action would certainly have 
been more impressive ; but the drama 
was founded on a real story, and the 
writers of it, in drawing a picture of 
the old witch, who had actually been 
executed, did not wish to paint her 
blacker than she was, lest in her enor- 
mity had been forgotten the cruelty of 
putting her to death :—and certainly, 
as the play stands, pity is mingled 
with our horror, when the old crone is 
at last dragged to execution. She is 
at present before a bench of Justices : 


Saw. A witch ? who is it not? 

oo that —— 4 in scorn then. 
are your painted thii in princes courts, 

Upon whose eye-lids lust 4 blowing fires 
To buru mens souls in sensual hot desires ; 
Upon whose naked paps, a lecher’s thought 
Acts sin in fouler shapes than can be wrought? 

Just, But those work not as you do. 

Saw. No, but far worse. 
These by enchantments, can whole lordships change 
‘To trunks of rich attire ; turn ploughs and teams 
To Fianders mares and coaches ; and huge trains 
Of servitors, to a French butterfly. 
Have you not ¢ity-witches, who can turn 
Their husbands’ wares, whole standing shops of 


wares, 
ng Sunptuous tables, gardens of stol'n sin, 
one wasting, what searce twenty win? 
Are not these witelics . 
Just. Yes, yes; but the law 
Casts no: an eye on these. 
Saw, hy then on me, 
Or any lean old beldam? Reverence once 
age : now an old woman, 
Ill-favour’d grown with years, if she be poor, 
Must be cali’d bawd or witch. Such, so abus’d, 
iuitenariveauene 
for own 
“Bir Ar, : And so is thine. 


. 
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Sap. She, on whose tongue a whirlwind sits to 
iow 


A man out of from his soft pillow, e, 
To lean his head on rocks and fighting waves, 
is not that scold a witch? 1 he man of law 
Whose honey’d hopes the credulous citent draws, _ 
(As bees by tinkling basons) to swarm to him, 
From his own hive, to work the in 
He is no witch, not he! 
Sir Ar. But these men-witehes 
Are not in trading with hell’s merchandise, 
Like such as you are, that for a word, a look, 
Denial of a coal of fire, kill men, 
Children, and cattle. : 4 
Saw. Tell them, sir, that do so. 
Am | accus’d for such a one? 
Sir Ar. Yes; ‘twill be sworn. 
a Date any swear 1 pr tempted maiden 
jith golden hooks tiung at her ty, 
To come and Jose her honour? and lost, 
To pay not a dernier fort. Some slaves havedone 
ite 


Men-witches can, without the fangs of law, 
Drawing once one drop of blood, put counterfeit 


pivees 
Away fur true gold. 
Sir Ar. By one thing she speaks, ‘ 
1 know now she’s a witeh, and dare no longer 
Hold conference with the fury. 
Py aia nage then mop a ; 
d woman, men y life, get howe ye 
. (Exeunt hs Arthur andl Justice, 
Saw. For his contusion ! 
inter Dogs 
My dear Tom-boy, welcome, . 
I’m torn in pieces by a pack of curs 
Clapt all upon me, and ‘or want of thee. 
Comfort me : thou shalt have the teat apon, 
Dog. Bow, wow ; 'l have it now. 
Saw. 1 am dried up 
With cursing and with madness; and have yet 
No blood to moisten these sweet lips of thine. 
Staiid on thy hind-legs up.. Kiss me,imy /ommy, 
ons rulp away —_ Bion es on for jo 9 Ws 
mi my 0 shrug for joy' 
OF thy te rik What hast thou done ? Let's 
tickle, 
Hast thou struck the horse lame as I bid thee ? 
Dog. ; Yess 
And nipp’d the sucking child. 
Saw Ho, ho, my dainty, 
My little pearl! No lady loves her hound, 
Monkey, or parakeet, as I do thee. 
Dog. The maid has been ciurning butter nine 
houis; 
But it shall not come. 
Saw. Let ‘em eat cheese and choke, 
° 1 had rare sport 
Among the clowns i’ th’ morris. 


jaw. could dance 
Out of my skin to hear thee, tut my curl-pate, 
That jade, that foul-tongued whore, Nan Rateliffe, 


Who for a little lick’d by my sow. 

Struck, and almost had lam’d it {did not I charge 
ee 

To pinch that quean to the heart? 


Dog. bow, wow, wow.: look here else, 
Enter Aun Ratcliffe mad. 


The unfortunate Ann Ratcliffe 
comes now howling across the stage,—— - 
a madwoman,—driven into insanity 
by the fear of Mother Sawyer’s curses. - 
Her husband follows her ; and ‘the 
crowd at last gathers round, and hur- 
ries her off in the tumult. In all this 
horrid uproar Mother Sawyer grins 
and glares, and seems like a veritable 
witch indeed ; and the rage of the rab- 
ble is as fierce and foolish, as ever 
tore a real witch to pieces,—or 
her when she would not drown,—or 
drowned her when she would not; 
hang. As she is hurried off, her’. 
canine familiar a “‘ bow, wow,” 


. 
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the clown, for perdition ; but Mother 
Sawyer cries to Black Tom— 

Saw. Mind him not, he’s not worth thy worry- 


Run at a fairer game: that foul-mouth’d knigh 
Sir arthur, fly at him, my Tommy, % 
And out’s throat. 
Dog. Hin, ont a dog already biting—his con- 


Saw, That’sa sure blood-hound. Come, let’s 
Our black work eel mike holiday. 
(Excunt.) 


But now comes the terrible catas- 
trophe of this homely tragedy. The 
murderer, not yet suspected of the 
deed, is lying in bed, in the house of 
his wretched father-in-law, while Ka- 
therine, the sister of his murdered wife, 
is affectionately watching by his side. 
The Jw ages is terrible, and there is, 
we think, t suppressed power in 
the following dialogae. ™ 

_, SCENE Il.—A room in Carter's house. 
Frank lying on a bed sleeping. 
Enter Katherine. 
Kath. Brother, brother !~So sound asleep ! that’s 


Freak. No, not 1, sister: He that's wounded 


; 
Of poor flea, but he that here once bleeds, 
a once 
Is mainrd incurably. 
Kath. My good sweet brother; 
For low my sister must grow up in you, 
Tho’ her joss strikes you thro’, and that I feel 
The blow as » | pray thee be not cruel 
To kill me tov, by seeing you cast away 
oe an een erree. Case PMO Beye 
can give to yoursel 
T shall be well. “ 
Frank. Pll do my best. 
Kath. 


i th 
WS We tock tet you Res! : 
rank. othing, nothing 
But [ was thinking, one ll ’ 


Dear » what? 
Frank, Whe but 0 Seat would thus be bound to 
a 
Hav ee) pe 
lo so? 
* Would you were fast aslcp.” 


F 


per Tavs mr nomi iat wa 
meaning ; 
Why shouid ay soul, which married was to her's, 
Why should not I walk hand in hand with Death, 
not I w 
To had my love out? 
Kath, That were well, indeed, 
Your time being come: when death is sent to call 
you, 
No doubt shall meet her. 
Frank. = 
Go without f 
es brother, so m 
Were no place to go to ed genes al 


nFrenk ’Troth, sister, thou true 
’ ° "et 
For_w a man has been an hundred years , 
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That devil Somerton (who stood in mine eye 


Once as an angel) home to his deservings. 
What villain but himself, once loving me, 
With Warbeck’s soul would pawn his own to hell, 
To be reveng’d on may poe sister ! 
Pp ——- = ae 

i merciless slaves k no more of them, 

I think this talking burts you. = 

Does me no good, I’m sure,. 


I = for't erywhere. 
ev % 
kat I have done eee ; 
you cannot sleep : you have these days 
Not tasted an food!—Jane, is it read 3 
Frank. What's ready ? what's y? 


Katherine, who is offering him 
something to eat, searches in his clothes 
for a knife. 

Enter the Dog, shrugging as it were for joy, and 
MCCS. 


Frank. Sister, O sister, 
T’m ill upon a sudden, and can eat nothing. 

Kath. in very deed you shall. ‘The want of food 
Makes you so faint. Ha! here’s none in your pocket, 
(Finds the bloody knife in his pocket, 


1 will go fetch a fe. 
Frank. Will you? ’tis well, all’s well. 
(Exit Katherine. 


The Dog runs off-—Frank lies down.—The Spirit 
Susan rune the bed's side; he turns fo tee 
other, but the it is there.—In the meanwhile 
enter Winnit' asa page, and stands at the foot 
of the bed.—F rank sits up in the bed, and the spi- 
rit vanishes. 

Frank. What art thou ? 
Win. A lost creature. ) 
Frank. So am I too.—Win ? 


Ah, my she-page ! 
Win. For your sake I put on 
A shape that’s false; yet do 1 wear a heart 


True to you as your own. 
‘rank. "Would mine and thine 


Were fellows in one house.—Kneel by me here: 
On this side now ? How dar'st thou come to 


me 
On both sides of my bed ? 

Win. When? 

Frank. But just now: 
Outface me; stare upon me with strange "yi 
Turn my soul wild by a face in which were drawn 
A thousand ghosts leapt newly from their graves, 


To pluck me into a win -sheet ! 
Fin = Believe it, 


I came no nearer to you than yon place, 
At r bed’s feet ; and of the house had leave, 
Calling myself your horse-boy, in to come 
And visit my sick master. 
‘rank. Then 'twas my fancy; 
Some windmill in my brains for want of sleep. 
Win. ’ Would | might never sleep so yuu could 


rest ! 

But you have pluck’d a thunder on your head, 

Whose noise cannot cease suddenly : why should you 

Dance at the wedding of a wife, 

When scarce the music which you heard at mine 

Had ta’en a farewell of you? O, this was ill? 

And they who thus can give both hands away, 

In th’ end shall want their best limbs. 

Frank. 

The chamber door(’s) fast ? 
Win. Yes. 
Frank. Sit thee then down ; 

And when thou’st heard me speak, melt into tears: 

Yet I, to save those eyes of thine from weeping, 


ing to write a of us two, 
Being to w: p+ 


Only for pillage, as a freebooter, 
What gold soe’er I to make it thine. 


To pleuse a father, I have Heaven displeas'd, 
Striving to cast two wedding-rings in one, 
Thro’ my bad workmanship { now have none, 
I have lost her and thee. 
ne I know she’s dead : 
But you have me still. P 
Frank. Nay, her this hand 
Murdered ; and so 1 loose thee too. 
Win. Oh me! 
sory ed jag eit end Pa a 
3 61 a : 
: [They whisper. 
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The murder is now out; and old 


Carter brings the body of Susan in a 
coffin, and forces the murderer to look 
upon it. The officers of justice enter, 
and he is taken to prison. 

Meanwhile, Mother Sawyer is in 
jeopardy, and calls on her familiar. 
Her character seems to acquire a tinge 
of sublimity, as her despair deepens, 
and the hour of her death is at hand. 

ACT V. 
SCENE I.—The inside of the Witch's Hut. 
Enter Mother Sawyer. 
11 wrong’d by ev'ry slave? and not 
4 tis dame’s defcnen AA oon ‘call'a witch, dog 
Yet am myself bewitch’d from ey harm. 
i f to thy black Just 
Thus to be scorn’d? not see me in three days? 
I'm lost without my Tomalin: pr'ythee come, 
Revenge to me is sweeter far than life; 
art my raven, on whose coal-black wings 
comes flying tome. Oh, my best love! 
tam on fire, even in ~ mite of i. me 
blood u snhru knees ee. 
a yf head leaning on liom. Come then, my 


5 : 
If in the air thou hover’st, fall w 
Le amr gerard pe ~ 
Dragons serpents in elements, 
“ar thou now soto me. Art thou i’ th’ sea? 

uster up all the monsters from the » 
And be the ugliest of them. So that my bulch 
Shew but his swarth cheek to me, let earth cleave, 
And break from hell, I care not: could I run 
Like a swift powder-mine beneath the world, 
Up would I iow it, all to find out thee, 

I Jay ruin’d in it. Not yet come! 
I must then fall to my eld prayer. 


The dog enters white, and by that 
sign the witch knows that her famili- 
ar has deserted her, and that she is 
‘doomed to death and to hell. The 
rabble rush upon her, and she is 


me 
have seen 


> 
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borne off to prison—but not before the 
dog gives some good advice to the spec- 
tato: 


rs. 
Dog. I'll thus much tell thee: thou never art so 
distant 


From an evil spirit, but that thy oaths 
Curses, and blasphemies, pull iim to thine elbows 
ie within hearing ity thy evil purpowss 

Are ever haunted ; but when y come to act, 

on wy bene slandering, re. olibeben witness, 
He¥ 7 within thee thou play’st, bs ies on 
Although thou jose, yet he will gain by thee. 

In the last scene, Mother Sawyer 
passes on a hurdle to execution, and 
also Frank Thorney. ‘The first is fu- 
rious and foaming, yet not without an 
upbraiding indignation at the cruelty 
of her persecutors and murderers ; the 
latter is remorseful and penitent, and 
bids an affecting farewell to Winni- 
frede, his own father, and the father 
of Susanna. We feel ourselves stand 
ing in the crowd around the gallows— 
and every thing is sad, shocking, and 
ignominious. As in real life, the souls 
of the spectators turn away from their 
own agonies—and the two old men, 
the fathers of the murderer and the 
murdered, walk together from the 
dreadful scene—and tell us that they 
must again mix with the bitter busy 
world to which they belong, and sus~ 
tain, in its few remaining comforts, 
the sorrow which they can never over= 
come. And so passes away this dark 
shadow of life! 





SACONTALA 5; OR, THE FATAL RING. 


Witt our readers turn from those 
fierce, wild, and turbulent passions, 
breathed out from the constantly agi- 
tated bosom of European life, as they 
have been exhibited to them in 
the English and German drama, and, 
going back with us “‘ into a long re- 
cess of years,” wander for a while 
among the still and sacred groves of 
India, ‘and indulge in the fantastic 
but splendid visions of her allegoric 
mythology? One flight of the ima- 
gination, and we find ourselves almost 
on another earth, living in the spirit 
of that deep religion, and surrounded 
with its symbols, its priests, its fanes, 
and its forms of worship. We breathe, 
a it were, the fresh, bright, and 

eaming beauty of the youthful crea- 
tion—in the drama that there moves 
before us, the chief agents are either 
set apart and sanctified from the world 
“Or they “are half-human, half-di- 


vine, the wc rep of mortals beloved 
by the gods—or the a themselves 
descending from their holy mountains 
upon an earth scarcely less beautiful 
than their own celestial abodes. From 
the strife and tumult of our own ener- 
getic existence, it is delightful to sink 
away into those old green and noise~ 
less sanctuaries, to look on the Brahe 
mins as they pass their whole lives in 
silent and reverential adoration,—Vir- 

ins playing with the antelopes and 
pright-p umaged birds among those 
gorgeous woods—and, as the scene 
shifts, to find ourselves amid the old 
magnificence of oriental cities, or waft- 
ed on the chariot of some deity up to 
the palaces of the sky. 

Dramatic poetry, Sir William Jones 
remarks, must have been immemori- 
ally ancient in the Indian empire, . 
The Indians have a wild story, thatthe _ 


first regular play wes composed by 











“Haramat ot Pavan, who commanded 
‘dn army of satyrs, or mountaineers, in 
_the famous expedition of Rama against 
Lanca—that he engraved it on a smooth 
rock, which; being dissatisfied with his 
‘composition, he hurled into the sea, 
and that many years after, a learned 
prince aed expert divers to take 
ampressions of the poem in wax, by 
which the drama was in a great mea- 
sure restored—and Sir William Jones’ 
‘Pandit assured him that he was in 
ssession of it. The Indian drama 
rip it is certain, was aap to 
ver fection during the reign 
of Witenteditra who flourished in 
the first century before Christ—and 
who, at the time when Britain was a 
country of savages, gave encourage- 
ment at his court to poets and philo- 
be reir Of the nine men of genius, 
led the nine gems, whom he splen- 
didly patronized, Calidas, the author 
‘of Sacontala, or, the Fatal Ring, was 
the brightest. Sir William Jones has 
ventured to call him the Shakspeare 
of India—not perhaps a very philoso- 
phical opinion, for neither the human 
‘mind nor human life did ever so exist 
in India, as to create such kind of fa- 
culties as those of Shakspeare, or to 
furnish field for their inspiration. 
Yet, perhaps our readers, on perusing 
the following production of Calidas, may 
think that he possessed, at least, the 
delicate sensibilities—the gentle fancy 
—and the simple heart of our own di- 
vine poet, as they are shewn to us in 
Cymbeline and the Tempest. 
Our great Orientalist observes, the 
play of Sacontala must have been very 
when it was first represented, 
the Indian empire was then in 
full vigour, and the national vanity 
must have been highly flattered by 
the magnificent introduction of those 
. and heroes in which the Hindus 
the scenery must have been 
splendid and beautiful, and there is 
~ goed reason to believe that the court 
at Avanti was equal in brilliancy, dur- 
ing the reign of Vicramaditya, to that 
of any monarch of any country. Dush- 
manta, the hero the piece, was 
supposed to have flourished in the 
twenty-first generation after the flood 
—and Puru, his most celebrated an- 
cestor, was fifth in descent from Bud- 
“dha, or Mercury, who married the 


ter of the pious king whom 
Visunu preserved A S ae the 
deluge. With respect to the 
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machinery of ‘this drama, all that is 
necessary to say of it in our présenit 
analysis, is, that Casyapa, who. seems 
to be a personification of infinite space, 
comprehending innumerable wor 
is the offspring of Marichi, or Light, 
the first production of Brahma—that 
his consort, Aditi, is Active Power 
and his children, Indra, or the Visible 
Firmament, and the twelve Adityas 


or Suns presiding over so a 


months. The representation of suc 
a drama must indeed have been some- 
thing glorious during the time of -In- 
dia’s glory ; and we see no reason why 
Sacontala might not yet be introduced 
on the stage of the East. Enough yet 
remains of inspiration, both in the 
spirit and practice of her old faith, to 
give the natives a deep delight in such 
representations of the sanctities of anti- 
quity—and surely Europeans have not 
so long inhabited that land withoat 
being, many of them, imbued with 
the character of its mythology, and 
capable, amid the pursuits of avarice 
and cupidity, of sympathising with the 
manifold and high associations indeli- 
bly connected with its union of false- 
hood and truth. If got up with suit- 
able dresses, manners, and. scenery, 
nothing could be imagined more beau- 
tiful and magnificent. 

The very prologue, seeming at once 
so different from our common-places, 
makes us feel in the heart of an- 
cient India. In it a Brahmin enters, 
and pronounces a benediction,—im- 
ploring Isa, the god of Nature, as ap- 
parent in the form of water, fire, the 
two lights, ethen, earth, and air, to 
bless and susvain the audience ; then 
the manager enters, and observing 
that there is no occasion for a long 
speech, calls on the principal actress, 
if her decorations are completed, to come 
forward :—she advances, and is in- 
formed by the manager that the piece to 
be performed before King Vicrama- 
ditya,—the patron of every delightfal 
art,—is a new production of Calidas, 
‘ Sacontala, or the Fatal Ring.’ . She 
expresses herself delighted with the 
beauty of the drama, and is retiring, 
when the manager says, ‘‘ What better 
can you do, since you are now on the 
stage, than exhilarate the souls and 
gratify the senses of our auditory 
by a song?” She does 80,4 
the manager exclaims, “ A charmilg 
strain!” The whole company sparkles 
as it. were with admiration ;~-and the 
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musical mode to which the words are 
adapted has filled their souls with rap- 
ture.” The manager is so entranced 
in the music and song, that the actress 
has to remind him that he has an- 
nounced the Fatal Ring for represent- 
ation, and he replies, ‘‘ How could I 
forget it? In that moment I was 
lulled to distraction by the melody 
of thy voice, which allured my 
heart as the King Dushmanta is now 
allured by the swift antelope.” At 
that moment we ma a the 
stage to be suddenly exhibited to the 
audience in all its grandeur,—the 
scene a forest, and Dushmanta in a 
car pursuing an antelope, with a bow 
and quiver, attended by his charioteer. 
Dushmanta says to his attendant,— 
Dush. * The fleet animal has given us a 
chase. Oh! there he runs, with his 
a bent y» looking back from 
time to time at the car which follows him. 
Now through fear of a descending shaft, he 
contracts his forehead and extends his flexi- 
ble haunches, and now h fatigue he 
to nibble the grass in his —. with 
fis mouth half open. See how he springs 
and bounds with long steps, lightly skim- 
ming the ground, and rises high in air! 
and now so rapid is his flight, that he is 
scarcely discernible.”’ j 
Just as the king is fixing an arrow 
in his bow-string, a voice behind the 
scenes exclaims, that the antelope 
must not be slain, for that he has an 
asylum in that forest ; and two Brah- 
mins advance, who have been collect- 
ing wood for a solemn sacrifice. They 
invite the monarch to enter a neigh- 
bouring grove, where resides the irre- 
proachable Sacontala, the sacred depo- 
site of her holy Preceptor Canna, who is 
then gone to Sonatirt’ha, in hopes of 
recating some calamity with which 
her destiny is threatened. The her- 
mits go to prepare his reeeption, and 
Dushmanta having laid aside his regal 
ornaments, as too vain for groves de- 
voted to religion, is about to follow, 
when he hears in the flowery thicket 
& voice exclaiming, ‘ Come hither, m 
beloved companion ! oh! come hither !” 
Then enters Sacontala, with her virgin 
attendants, Anusuya and Prijamvada. 
Anu, O my Sacontala, it is in thy society 
that the trees of my father Canna seem to 
me delightful! it well becomes thee, who 
are soft as the fresh olive mallica, to fill 
with water the canals which have been dug 
round these tender shrubs. 
Sac. It is not only in obedience to m 
father that I thus employ myself, cough 


that were a sufficient motive, but I 


Vou. VI, 
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feel the affection of a sister for these young 
them. 


plants. (W ) 

Pri. My beloved friends, the shrubs 
which you have watered flower in summer, 
which is now begun: let us give water to 
those which have passed their 
time; for our virtue will be the greater 
that it is wholly disinterested. 

Sac. Excellent advice. (Watering other 
plants.) 

During this scene of simple, and in- 
nocent, and beautifulenjoyment, Dush- 
manta, as may well be supposed, is 
gazing all the while on Sacontala, and 
drinking deep draughts of love. His 
fate is sealed by the following uninten- 
tional but irresistible charm :— 

Sac. My friend Prijamvada has tied this 
mantle of bark so closely over my bosom, 
that it gives me pain. Anusuya, I request 
you to untie it. (Anusuya unties the mantle.) 

Pri. (laughing.) Well, my sweet friend, 
enjoy while you may that youthful serenity, 
which gives your bosom so beautiful a sw 

Love, as is right and natural, is the 
theme of these damsel]s’ talk ; and no~ 
thing can be more innocently or 
beautifully voluptuous. 

Anu. See, my Sacontala! how yon fresh 
mallica, which you have surnamed Rana- 
dosini, or delight of the grove, has chosen 
the sweet Amra for her bride 
« Sac. (approaching and looking at it with 
pleasure.) How charming is the scene when 
the nuptials even of plants are thus public- 
ly celebrated ! (she stands admiring it.) 

Pri. (smiling.) Do you know, my Anu- 
suya, why Sacontala gazes on the plants 
with such rapture ? 

Anu. No, indeed—I was trying to guess 
—pray tell me. 

Pri. ‘ As the grove’s delight is united 
-s suitable tree, a I, too, hope for a 

ri m to my mind’—that is her pri- 
vat Inonehe at this moment. i 

Sac. Such are the flights of your ima- 
gination. 

While thus watering the flowers, 
Sacontala is annoyed by a bee that 
keeps fluttering round her head—and 
the amorous monarch seizes on this 
excuse for coming forth from his con- 
cealment, and is received by the 
nymphs with the joy and kindness of 
innocence. When Sacontala speaks 
to him, Dushmanta, who is of Othello’s 
opinion, that a low and gentle voice is 
an excellent thing in women, pr ae 
“holy maid! the gentleness o thy 
entail does me sufficient honour, 
and they all sit down on a 
bank, spread with the leaves of the 
Septaperna, when Sacontala y 
with much ae to one of her 
friends, “ at — of this youth 

3 
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I feel an emotion scarce consistent 
with a ve devoted to piety.”— 
Dushinanta tells them that he is a stu- 


dent rtfgn ame ye cg 
of lai and moral duties, 
come thither to behold the sanctity of 
virtue. In return; he learns, from 
one of her attendants, that Sacontala, 
though the adopted child of the Brah- 
men Canna, is the daughter of Mena- 
ca, one of the nymphs of the lower 
heavens, by Causica, the sage and mo- 
narch. Every moment Dushmanta 
and Sacontala are becoming more des- 
perately enamoured of each other— 

ut, at last, a voice from behind the 
seenes cries out, that a wild elephant, 
alarmed at the appearance of the Stran- 
ger’s car, is laying waste the forest, 
and threatening destruction to its in- 
mates. This gives Sacontala the op- 
portunity of a very beautiful and fas- 
cinating fright—and she hurries a- 
way, impeded partly by the entang- 
ling stalks of flowers, and partly by 
her own languid emotions, while Dush- 
manta remains behind. 

Dash, My body moves onward, but my 
restless heart runs back to her; like a light 
flag born in a staff against the wind, and 
fluttering in an opposite direction ! 

This first scene is throughout, and 
without the exception of one single 
word or thought, exquisitely natural 
and beautiful—and has all over it, 
more than almost any thing we ever 
read, the air of an adventure. Sacontala 
and Dushmanta love in a moment— 
and in a moment we love them—while 
a ane hint dropped by one of the 
attendant virgins awakens, in the 
midst of so much happiness, a faint 
fear of some evil impending over the 
incomparable daughter of the celes- 
tial nymph. Indeed this act is a very 
beautiful little poem in itself. 

The second act opens with a solilo- 
quy of EH Hy the buffoon of the 
monarch, who has accompanied him 
on this hunting—and who, by the 
way, is a very amusing and not unin- 
teresting personage. Sir William 
Jones expresses some little dissatisfac- 
tion with poor Madhavya, and is for 
curtailing his colloquies with the 
monarch. Toour minds he throws 
a cheerful air over the forest, like 
Touchstone in As You Like It, or 
Wamba in Ivanhoe—and his absurd 
talk with Dushmanta, perhaps pre- 
vents the egotism of that prince’s love 
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from becoming rather wearistine. We 
have not room, however, for more of 
honest Madhavya’s wisdom than thé 
opening soliloquy of this act. 

** Strange recreation this! Ah me! I am 
wearied to death, my royal friend has an 
unaccountable taste. What can I think of 
a king so passionately fond of ing uh- 
profitable quadrupeds ! ‘* Here runs an an- 
telope, there goes a boar!” Such is our on- 
ly conversation. Even at noon, in excessive 
heat, when not a tree in the forest has 9 
shadow under it, we must be skipping and 
prancing about, like the beasts whom we 

ollow. Are we thirsty ? we have nothing 
to drink but the waters of mountain tor- 
rents, which taste of burnt stones and mau- 
kish leaves. Are we hungry? we thiist 
greedily devour lean venison, and that com- 
monly roasted toa stick. Have I a moment’s 
repose at night ? my chamber is disturbed 
with the din of horses and elephants, or by 
the sons of slave girls blubbering out, ‘‘ more 
venison, more venison!” Then comes a 
cry that pierces my ear—‘‘ away to the fo- 
rest ! away”—nor are these my only griey- 
ances ; fresh pain is now added to the smart 
of my first wounds ; for while we were se- 

rated from our king, who was chasing a 
Foolish deer, he entered, I find, yon lonely 
place, and there, to my infinite grief, saw a 
certain girl called Sacontala, the daughter 
of a hermit. From that moment not a word 
of returning to the City. These distressing 
thoughts have kept my eyes open the whole 
night—alas ! when shall we return! I can- 
not setleyes on my beloved friend Dushman- 
ta, since he set his heart on taking another 
wife. (Stepping aside, and looking.) 

Dushmanta cannot, it is plain, leave 
the forest in which so beautiful an an- 
telope dwells—and he is thrown into 
some distress by a message from his 
= in the city, to returt 
thither to attend an annual solemnity 
kept on his own account. He has 
been waited upon by a deputation of 
two Brahmins, informing him that 
the forest is haunted by demons, and 
earnestly entreating him to remain for 
their protection till the return of theit 
master Canna. The king deliberates 
with himself which course to pursue ; 
and at last resolves to despatch that 
egregious Brahmin Madhavya to the 
city, in room of himiself, and to guatd 
the holy men from the demons. The 
buffoon is not so blind as not to attri- 
bute this decision rather to Sacoti- 
tala than to the demons ; and the act, 
which is a short one—and very lively, 
ends with Dushmanta and the buffoon 
endeavouring to outwit each other 
with respect to the secret of the mo 
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narch’s love, in which contest it would 
be unreasonable to blame his majesty 
for coming off second-best. 

In the third act, which opens in the 


hermitage in the holy grove, we find 
Dushmanta irrecoverab y lost in love— 
and poor Sacontala, who is, or says 
she is, ignorant of the nature of her 
malady, emaciated toa shadow, and 
just about to away from the 
earth. At last she expresses her fe- 
verish and burning passion to her at- 
tendants, and they, desirous of giving 
to her the only relief that nature al- 
lows to her sufferings, the love of 
Dushmanta—conceive a very happy 
scheme for calling in the aid of that 
skilful physician. 

Pri. I have a thought Anusuya, let us 
write a love-letter which I will conceal in a 
flower, and under the pretext of making a 
respectful offering, deliver it myself into the 
king’s hand. 

Anu. An excellent contrivance, it pleases 
me highly. But what says our beloved Sa- 
con 

Sac. I must consider, my friend, the pos- 
sible consequences of such a step. 

Pri. Think also of a verse or two which 
aa suit your passion, and be consistent 
with the character of a lovely girl born in 
an exalted family. 

Sac. I will think of them in due time, 
but my heart flutters with the apprehension 
of being rejected. 

Dushmanta rushes forward—and 
their mutual passion is avowed. The 
attendant maidens very humanely 
leave the lovers together on this 
important crisis—and we quote the 
whole of the scene which succeeds, 
as one that seems to us to exhibit 
very skilfully that union of tenderness, 
silliness, and passion, which consti- 
tutes love among young people in 
Europe and Asia, and even Africa— 
though we should suspect, scarcely in 
America. 

Sac. How could my companions both 
leave me ? 

Dush. Sweet maid, give yourself no con- 
cern. Am not I, who humbly solicit your 
favour, present in the room of them ? ( Aside.) 
I must declare my passion.—( Aloud.) Why 
should not I, like them, wave this fan of 
lotos leaves, to raise cool breezes and dissi- 
ow your uneasiness ? Why should not I, 

ke them, lay softly in my lap those feet, 
red as water-lilies, and press them, O my 

» to relieve your pain ? 

Sac. I should offend against myself, by 

receiving from a person entitled to 


ho 
my res She rises and walks slowly 
through sakcae 

Dush. The noon my love, is not yet 
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passed; and your sweet limbe are yeak. 
Having left that couch where fresh flowers 
covered your bosom, you can ill sustain this 
intense heat with so languid a frante. 

(He gently draws her back.) 

Sac. Leave me, Oh, leave me—I am not 
indeed my own mistress, or—the two dam- 
sels were only appointed to attend me. 
What can I do at present ? 

Dush. (Aside.) Fear of displeasing her 
makes me bashful. a 

Sac. (Overhearing him.) The king can- 
not give offence. It is my unhappy fate 
only that I accuse. 

Dush. Why should you accuse so favour- 
able a destiny ? 

Sac. How rather can I help blaming it, 
since it has permitted my heart to be af- 
fected by amiable qualities, without having 
left me at my own disposal ? 

Dush. (Aside) One would imagine that 
the charming sex, instead of being like us, 
tormented with love, kept love hi 
within their hearts, to torment him with 
delay. (Sacontala going out.) 

Dush. How! must I then fail of attain- 
ing felicity? (Following her, and catching 
the skirt of her mantle.) 

Sac. (Turning back.) Son of Puru, pre- 
serve thy reason; Oh! preserve it-—The 
hermits are busy on all sides of the grove. 

Dush. My charmer, your fear of them is 
vain. Canna himself, who is deeply versed 
in the science of law, will be no obstacle to 
our union. Many daughters of the noblest 
men have been married by the ceremony 
called G’and-harva, as it is practised by In- 
dra’s band, and even their fathers have ap- 
proved them. (Looking round.) What say 
you? Are you still inflexible? Alas! I 
must then depart. (Going from her a few 
paces then looking back.) 

Sac. (Moving also a few steps, and then 
turning back her face.) Though I have re- 
fused compliance, and have only allowed 
you to converse with me for a moment, yet, 
oh, Son of Puru, let not Sacontala be wholly 
forgotten. 

Dush. Enchanting girl, should you be re- 
moved to the ends of the world, you will 
be fixed in this heart, as the shade of a lofty 
tree remains with it even when the day is 
departed. 

Sac. (Going out, aside.) Since I have 
heard his protestations, my feet move, in- 
deed, but without advancing. I will con- 
ceal myself behind those flowering Curu- 
vacos, and thence I shall see the result of 
his passion. (She hides herself behind the 
shrubs.) 

Dush, (Aside.) Can you leaye me, be- 
loved Sacentala; me who am all affection ? 
Could you not have tarried a single mo- 
ment ? Soft is your beautiful frame, and 
indicates a benevolent soul, yet your heart 
is obdurate, as the tender Sirisha hangs on 
a hard stalk. 

Sac. (Aside.) 1 really have now lost the 


power of departing. . 





Dush. ( Aside.) What can I do in this re- 
ing has left it? (Mus- 


wrist, and is become a new chain for my 
heart. (Taking up the bracelet with re- 


verence.) 
Sac. (Aside, looking at her hand.) Ah, 
, that the fila- 


Dush. ( Aside, placing it in his bosom. ) 
h! how delightful to the touch! From 
is ornament of your lovely arm, O! my 
, though it be inanimate and sense- 

your un lover has regained con- 
on ich you refused to trans- 


Sac. ( Aside.) I can stay here no longer. 
By this pretext I may return. 
(Going slowly towards him.) 
Dush. [With rapture.) Ah! the empress 
of my soul again these eyes. After 
all my misery, I was destined to be favour- 
ed by indulgent heaven. The bird, Cha- 
tac, whose throat was parched with thirst, 
i for a drop of water, and sud- 


yee 


from the bounty of a fresh cloud. 

Sac. Migh ty king, when I had gone half- 

to the. cottage, I 
: thin stalks had fallen from m 
wrist ; and I return because my heart is al- 
most convinced that you must have seen and 
taken it. Restore it, I humbly entreat, lest 
you both yourself and me to the cen- 
sure of the hermits. 

Dush. Yes; on one condition I will re- 
turn it. 

Sac. On what condition? S 

Dush. That I may replace it on the wrist 
to which it belongs. 

Sac. ( Aside.) 1 have no alternative. (Ap- 
proaching him.) 

Dush. But, in order to replace it, we must 
both be seated on that smooth rock. (Both 
sit down.) 

Dush. ( Taking her hand.) O exquisite 
softness! This hand has regained its native 
strength and beauty, like a young shoot, 
Camalata ; or it resembles rather the god of 
love himself, when, having been consumed 
by the fire of Hara’s wrath, he was restored 
to life by a shower of nectar, sprinkled by 
the immortals. 


Sac. (Pressing his hand.) Let the son of 
my lord make haste to tie on the bracelet. 

Dush. (Aside, with rapture.) Now I am 
truly blessed—that phrase, the son of my 
lord, is applied only to a husband. ( Aloud.) 
My charmer, the of this bracelet is not 


E 


easily loosened : It must be made to fit you 
better. 

Sac. ( Smiling.) As you please. 

Dush. (Quitting her hand.) Look, my 
darling, this is the new moon which left the 
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superior besuty, 
u on your enchanting 
wrist, has joined hoth its horns round it in 
the shape of a bracelet. 

Sac. I really see nothing like a moon; 


firmament in honour of 
and, having descended 


the breeze, I su » has shaken some dust 
from the lotos flower, behind my ears, and 
that has yore my sight. 

Dush. ( Smiling.) If you permit I 
will thw dohanint dun fhels yout oye 

Sac. It would be a kindness; but I can- 
not trust you. 

Dush. Oh! fear not, fear not. A. new 
servant never transgresses the command of 

Sac. But a servant, over assiduous, de. 
serves no confidence. 

Dush. ( Aside.) 1 will not slip this charm. 
ing occasion. (Attempting to raise her head, 
Sacontala faintly repels him, but sits still.) 

O! damsel, with an antelope’s eyes, be 
not apprehensive of my indiscretion. (Sacon- 
tala looks up for a moment, and then bash- 

Sully drops her head.) That lip, the softness 
of which is imagined, not proved, seems to 
sae 7 sent a — = its 
permission for me to allay my thi 

Sac. The son of my fell weatha inclined 
to break his promise. 

Dush. Beloved, I was deceived by the 

ximity of the lotos to that eye which 
equals it in brightness. (He blows gently on 
her eye.) Sac. Well, now I see a prince who 
keeps his word, as it becomes his a 
character. Yet I am really ashamed that 
no interest of mine entitles me to the kind 
service of my lord’s son. 

Dush. What reward can I desire, — 
that which I consider as the greatest, 
fragrance of your delicious lip ? 

Sac. Will that content you ? 

Dush. The bee is contented with the 
mere odour of the water-lily. 

Sac. If he were not, he would get no re- 
medy. 

Dush. Yes, this, and this— (Kissing her 
eagerly.) 

(Behind the scenes.) Hark! the Chacca- 
vaca is calling her mate on the bank of the 
Malini; the night is beginning to spread 
her shades. 

Sac. (Listening, alarmed.) O, son of my 
lord, the matron Gautami approaches to en- 
quire after my health. Hide yourself, I 
entreat, behind yon trees. 

Dush. I yield to necessity. (He retires.) 

The loves of Dushmanta and Sacon- 
tala are too deep and violent to be de- 
nied indulgence—so, even during the 

absence of her holy protector Canna, 
his adopted child is married, accord- 
ing to the rites of Gandharvas, to the 
monarch, and in his bosom is res 
to health, and life, and joy. In the 


* fourth act, we find that Sacontala, 


who is already pregnant, is lying ™ 
her widowed bower, thinking 











“we 
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Dushmanta, who has returned to his 
capital, to make ents, we 


su , for the reception of 
pea le bride. Unfortunately, 
at this moment, the choleric Brah- 
min, Durvasas, comes to the her- 
mitage, and, not having been heard by 
Sacontala, is enraged at her seeming 
inhospitality, and thus pours out his 
imprecations: ‘“‘ He, on whom thou 
art meditating, on whom alone thy 
heart is now fixed, while thou neglect- 
est a pure gem of devotion who de- 
mands hospitality, shall forget thee 
when thou seest him next—as a man 
restored to sobriety forgets the words 
which he uttered in a state of intoxi- 
cation.” The terrified girls overhear 
this fearful curse of the enraged sage, 
and one of them goes forth to pacify 
him—but all she can obtain from him 
are these words: ‘‘ The spell which 
I have raised cannot be ed, but it 
shall be wholly removed when her 
lord shall see this ring.” They have 
not courage to tell Sacontala of the 
curse of Durvasas ; but, meanwhile, 
Canna has returned, and certain sacri- 
fices of the Brahmins having appeared 
auspicious, it is determined to send 
Sacontala to the city, unto the palace 
of her lord, who would seem already 
to have forgotten her. Soon as this 
resolution is made, the wood-nymphs, 
at other times invisible, appear at the 
order of the venerable , “ bring 
fresh flowers for Sacontala from the 
most beautiful trees ;” and while some 
of them weave a lower mantle, bright 
as the moon, presage of her felicity— 
others press the juice of Laska to 
stain her feet exquisitely red, and the 
rest eagerly shower over her all other 
gayest ornaments. The old Brahmin, 
Canna, then exclaims : 

** Hear, all ye trees of this hallowed for- 
est, ye trees, in which the sylvan goddesses 
St os 

is going to the of her wed- 

ded lord ; ripe J arankPnot th thirs- 
ty, before were watered ; she who crop- 
ped not, affection for you, one of 
_ fresh leaves, though she would have 
pleased with such an ornament for her 
locks ; she, whose chief delight was in the 
season when your branches are spangled 
with Chorus of invisible Wood- 


\ May her way be attended with pros- 


Per delight 2 itious breezes sprinkle for 
an t the — dust a 

may pools water, wi 
the leaves of the lotos, refresh her as she 
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walks ! and may shady branches be her de. 
fence from the ing sun “ 

The parting of Sacontala from her 
friends and that delightful retirement 
is every where full of nature—and al- 
most reminds us of Milton’s descri 
tion of Eve bidding farewell to the 
flowers in paradise. We therefore 
quote it entire. 

Sac. (Aside to Priyamvadi.) Delighted as 
Iam, O Priyamvadi, with the thought of 
seeing =_ the son of my lord, yet, on 
leaving this grove, my early asylum, I am 
scarce able to walk. 

Pri. You lament. not alone.—Mark the 
affliction of the forest itself when the time of 
your d approaches !—The female 
antelope browses no more on the collected 
Cusa-grass ; and the peahen ceasesto dance 
on the lawn: the very plants of the grove, 
whose pale leaves fall on the ground, lose 
their strength and their beauty. 

Sac. Venerable father, suffer me to ad- 
dress this Madhavi creeper, whose red blos- 
soms inflame the grove. 

_ Can. My child, I know thy affection for 
it. 


Sac. (Embracing the plant.) O most ra- 
diant and twining plant, receive my em- 
braces, and return them with thy flexible 
arms ; from this day, though removed to a 
fatal distance, I shall for ever be thine. O 
ee Se a Cees aa 


Can. My darling, thy amiable qualities 
have gained thee a husband equal to thyself : 
such an event has been long, for thy sake, 
the chief object of my heart ; and now, since 
my solicitude for thy marriage is at an end, 
I will marry thy favourite plant to the bride- 
groom, Amra, who sheds fragrance near her. 
Proceed, my child, on thy journey. 

Sac. (Approaching the two damsels.) Sweet 
friends, let this Madhavi creeper be a preci- 
ous deposit in your 


Anu. & Pri. Alas! in whose care shall 
we be left ? (They both weep. 
ae ae 
con it rather to be supported by 
firmness, weakened by your w ~y 
(All advance. 


Sac. Father! when yon female antelope, 
who now moves slowly from the weight of 
the yo ones with which she is pregnant, 
shall be delivered of them, send me, I beg, 
= kind message, with tidings of her safety— 

not 

Can. My beloved, I will not forget it. 

Sac. (Advancing, then stopping.) Ah! 
what is it that clings to the skirts of my robe 
and detains me ? 

Can. It is thy adopted child, the little 
fawn, whose mouth, when the sharp points 
of Cusa-grass had wounded it, has been so 
often smeared by thy hand, with the heal- 
ing oil of 3 who has been so often 
fed. by thee with a handful of Syamaka 
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grains, and now will not leave the footsteps 
of his protectress. 

Sac. Why dost thou weep, tender fawn, 
for me, who must leave our common dwell- 
ing- ?—As thou wast rear’d by me 
a 2 hadst lost thy mother, who died 
soon after thy birth, so will thy foster-fa- 
ther attend thee, when we are separated, with 
anxious care. Return, poor thing, return— 
‘we must part. (She bursts into tears. 

Can. Thy tears, my child, ill suit the oc- 
casion; we shall all meet again; be firm ; 
see the direct road before thee, and follow 
it. When the big tear lurks beneath ~ 
beautiful eye-lashes, let thy resolution ch 
its first efforts to disengage itself. In thy 
passage over this earth, where the paths are 
now high, now low, and the true path sel- 
dom distinguished, the traces of thy feet 
must needs be unequal, but virtue will press 
thee right onward. 

Sarn. It is a sacred rule, holy sage, that 
a benevolent man should accompany a tra- 
veller till he meet with abundance of water, 
and that rule you have carefully observed ; 
we are now near the brink of a large pool— 
give us therefore your commands, and re- 
turn. 

Can. Let us rest a while under the shade 
of this vata tree.—( They all zo to the shade.) 
What m can, I send with propriety to 
the noble Dushmanta? (He meditates.) 

Anu. (Aside to Sacontala.) My beloved 
friend, every heart in our asylum is fixed 
on you alone, and all are afflicted by your 

—Look; the bird Chacravaca, 

by his mate, who is almost hidden by 
water-lilies, gives her no answer; but having 
dropped from his bill the fibres of lotos 
stalks which he had plucked, gazes on you 
with inexpressible tenderness. 

Can. My son va, remember 
when thou shalt present Sacontala to the 
king, to address him thus, in my name: 
“ idering us hermits as virtuous, in- 
deed, but rich only in devotion ; and con- 
sidering also thy own exalted birth, retain 
thy love for this girl, which arose in thy 
bosom, without any interference of her 
kindred ; and look on her among thy wives, 
with the same kindness which they expe- 
rience: much more than that cannot be 
demanded, since particular affection must 
depend on the will of heaven.” 

Sarn. Your message, venerable man, is 
deeply rooted in my remembrance. 

Can. (Looking tenderly at Sacontala.) 
Now my darling, thou too must be gently 
admonished._We who are humble forest- 
ers, are yet acquainted with the world which 
we have forsaken. 

Sarn. Nothing can be unknown to the 
wise. 

Can. Hear, my daughter—&c. Come, 
my beloved girl, give a parting embrace 


to me and to thy tender companions. 
Sac. Must Anusuya and Priyamvada re- 
turn to the hermitage ? 


Can. They too, my child, must be suitably 
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married ; and it would not be 
them to visit the city; but Gautami wi 
accompany thee. rs 

Sac. (Embracing him.) Removed from 
the bosom of my father, like a young san. 
dal tree, rent from the hills of Malaya, how 
shall I exist in a strange soil ? 

Can. Be not so anxious. When thou shalt 
be mistress of a family, and consort of a 
king, thou ~— indeed, be occasionally 
perplexed by the intricate affairs which arise 
from exuberance of wealth ; but with them 
think lightly of this transient affliction—es. 
pecially when thou shalt have a son, (and a 
son thou wilt have) bright as the rising day. 
star.—Know also with certainty, that the 
body must necessarily, at the appointed 
moment, be separated from the soul: who, 
then, can be immoderately afflicted, when 
the weaker bonds of extrinsic relations are 
loosened or even broken. 

Sac. (Falling at his feet.) My father, I 
thus humbly declare my veneration for you. 

Can. Excellent girl, may my effort for 
thy happiness prove successful. 

Sac. (Approaching her two companions.) 
Come, then, my beloved friends, embrace 
me together. (They embrace her.) 

anu. My friend, if the virtuous monarch 
should not at once recollect you, only 
shew him the ring on which his own name 
is engraved. 

Sac. (Starting.) My heart flutters at the 
bare apprehension which you have raised. 

Pri. Fear not, sweet Sacontala ; love al- 
ways raises ideas of misery, which are sel- 
dom or never realized. 

Sarn. Holy sage, the sun has arisen to a 
considerable height! let the queen hasten 
her departure. 

Sac. (Again embracing Canna.) When, 
my father, oh! when again shall I behold 
this asylum of virtue ? 

Can. Daughter, when thou shalt long 
have been wedded, like this fruitful earth, 
to the pious monarch, and shalt have borne 
him a son, whose car shall be matchless in 
battle, thy lord shall transfer to him the 
burden of empire, and thou, with thy Dush- 
manta, shalt again seek tranquillity, before 
thy final departure, in this loved and con- 
secrated grove. 

Gaut. My child, the proper time for our 
journey passes away rapidly : suffer thy fa- 
ther to return.—Go venerable man, go back 
to thy mansion, from which she is doomed 
to be so long absent. 

Can. Sweet child, this delay interrupts 
my religious duties. 

- Sac. You, my father, will perform them 
long without sorrow; but I, alas! am des- 
tined to bear affliction. 

Can. Oh! my daughter, compel me not 
to neglect my daily devotions.—(sighing.— 
No, my sorrow will not be diminished.— 
Can it cease, my beloved, when the ts 
which rise luxuriantly from the 
grains which thy hand has strown before my 
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pf , seme g and the two poh 
(Looking after Sacontala with anguish.) 
‘Alas! alas! our beloved is hidden by the 
thick trees. 

eanwhile, the curse of Dusarvas 

has taken effect, and Dushmanta, in his 
royal palace, has forgotten his beautiful 
pride, the delight of the grove. Heis 
involved in deep melancholy—and in- 
sensible to the cliarms of his once-be- 
loved Hanstimati, the queen—whio in 
vain strives to rekindle his passion. 
Whilé she is heard singing behind the 
scenes a complaining amatory song, 
Dushmanta exclaims, as if he had 
some dim remembrance of the happy 
dream in the forest. 

*« Ah! what makes me so melancholy 
on hearing a meré song on absence, when 
1 am not in heart separated from any real 
object of my affection? Perhaps the sadness 
of men othetwise happy, or seeing beauti- 
ful forms, and listening to sweet melody, 
arises from some faint remembrance of past 
joys, and the traces of connections in a for- 
mer state of existence !” 

While the king is in this state of 
mind, the hermits from the snowy 
mountains lead in before him, Sacon- 
tala covered with her mantle, and 
seeming among those sages, “ like a 
fresh green bud among faded and 

ellow leaves.” Alas! Dushmanta 
a her not—and all endeavours of 
herself and the holy hermits to recall 
her to his remembrance ate in vain— 
she then thinks to have recotirse to 
the ring, but it is gone—it has fallen 
from her finger into the pool, near 
Sacraratara, as she took up water to 
pour on her head—and Sacontala, sus- 
pected of being an impostor, is given 
up to the care of a priest, till she be de- 
livered of her child ; which, if the child 
of Dushmanta, will, se to the 
rt of wise astrologers, “ in 
hends and feet, bear the marks of ex- 


tensive sovereignty.” During this 
distressing interview, Sacontala be- 
haves with much gentleness and dig- 


nity—and as she is led away, says, 

** Oearth, mild goddess, give me a place 
within thy bosom.” 

Dushmianta stands meditating on the 
beauty of Sacontala, but the impreca- 
tion still clouds his memory. No 
sooner is the rejected mourner re- 
moved, thin a body of light, in a 
pa shape, descends, and having 
caught her hastily in her bosom, dis- 
appears—leaving the king and the 
court in doubt whether Sacontala be 
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a sorceress, or @ being beloved by the 
Immortals. Dushmanta at last says— 

** I cannot with all my efforts recollect 
my nuptials with the daughter of the’ her- 
mit, yet so agitated is my heart, that. it 
almost induces me to believe her story.” 

In the sixth act a poor fisherman is 
brought in, in custody of the officers 
of police, the king’s ring having beeri 
found in his possession, and with it 
Dushmanta immediately recovers his 
memory. Struck with horror of his 
conduct to Sacontala, he clothes him- 
self in penitential weeds, and buries 
himself in the solitude of the gardens 
of the palace. There he is attended 
only by his faithfal Madhavya—the 
pride of the monarch preventing hii, 
we suppose, from exhibiting his sor- 
rows to any other eyes than those of his 
affectionate fool. He sends for a pic- 
ture of his beloved Sacontala, and w 
over it—but being displeaséd with the 
execution, he sends it’ batk to the 
artist, with ordets to have it imnie- 
diately returned as follows. Dish- 
marita seems to have hdd a very ptetty 
dilettanti taste in the fine arts. 7 

‘* In the landscape, my friend—I_ widli 
to see represented the river MAlini, with 
some amorous Flamingoes on its green 
margin; farther back must appear some 
hills near the mountain Himalaya, sur- 
rounded with heads of chamois ; and in the 
foreground a dark spreading tree, with 
some mantles of woven bark suspended on 
its branches to be dried by the sunbeams, 
while a pair of black antelopes couch in its 
shade, and the female gently rubs -her 
beautiful forehead on the horn of the male.” 

Dushmanta’s grief is at its full— 
when he thinks of his being childless 
and the last of all his race, he pathe~ 
tically exclaims, 

© Ah me! the d souls of my 
ancestors, who claim a share in the funeral 
cake, which I have no son to offer, are ap- 
prehensive of losing their due honour, 
when Dushmanta shall be no more on 
earth—who then, alas! will perform those 
obsequies which the veda prescribes? my 
forefathers must drink, instead of a pure 
libation, this flood of tears, the only offer- 
ing which a man who dies childless can 
make them.” ~ 

During these lamentations of Dush- 
manta in the garden of his palace, 
there is constantly near him—walking 
among the arbours—or hovering in 
the air—but unseen by hitn—Mista- 
cési, a nymph of the lower heavens, 
and a friénd of Menaca, the celestial 
mother of Sacontala. This béautiful 
creature has been sent by Mefiaca to 
kriow the state of thé king’s heart, 
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and having fully ascertained it, she 
Sree Sy a eae 


The now left alone, is alarm- 
ed by shrieks from poor Mad- 
havya,—and the chamberlain, running 
breathless in, informs Dushmanta that 
an evil being, invisible to mortal eyes, 
has from “the summit of 
that wall, the pinnacle of which is 
hardly attainable even by the blue- 
necked pigeons,” and carried off that 
luckless Brahmin. The monarch calls 
for his bow and arrows—and rushes 
to the terrace from which the shrieks 
proceed, and there he starts with holy 
astonishment, to behold Matali, the 
driver of Indra’s car, My Be a 
pears, been playing off, immediately 
on his descent to earth, some practical 
joke or other on the buffoon, the butt 
of gods and men. Matali tells the 
king, that he has been directed by the 
ruler of the Firmament to request the 
aid of the invincible Dushmanta in 
subduing a race of Danaros, the 
children of Célanéma—and bids him 
instantly mount the car of Indra.— 
Matali says to him. 

** Perceiving that for some reason or 
another, you were grievously afflicted, I 
eh ry 

to wra e es when 

Ses Geeun on it—the infant when 
» darts his head against the assail- 
ant—and a man capable of acquiring glory, 


* exerts himself when his courage is excited.” 


Dushmanta, seemingly restored to 
his former self, by the prospect of the 
glory set before him, ascends the car 
of Indra, and it mounts in the sun- 


At the some of the last act, we 


behold D ta and Matali in the 
car of api Se to be above 
the clouds—and driving along in tri- 
umphant , after the overthrow 
of the evil children of Danu’s race. 
The god of thunder had, before dis- 
missing Dushmanta, made him sit on 
half his throne, exalting him before 
all the inhabitants of the Empyreum ; 
and smiling to see his own son Ju- 
yanta, who stood near, ambitious of 
the same honour, perfumed the bo- 
som of the mortal king with essence 
of heavenly sandal wood, and threw 
over his neck a garland of flowers 
blown in paradise. As they drive aes 


- above the clouds, Matala tells. hi 


that the delighted genii have been 


collecting among the trees of life those 
crimson and azure dyes with which the 


“> 


[Jan, 
celestial damsels tinge their beautify] 
feet, and that they are now wri 
his actions in verses worthy of divine 
melody. Dushmanta now asks the cha. 
rioteer in what a of the winds they 
are journeying 

Mat. This is the way which leads along 
the triple river, heaven’s brightest ornament, 
and causes yon luminaries to roll in a circle 
SS —_ It is the cause of a 

e breeze which. su the floating 
Sone of the pores gat was the 
second step of Vishnu, when he confounded 
the proud Vali. 

Dush, My internal soul, which acts by 
exterior organs, is filled by the sight with a 

os rs complacency $ ealine at the 
wheels) we are now ing, guess, through 
the region of the ihok . 

Mat. Whence do you form that conjee- 
ture ? 

Dush. The car itself instructs me that 
we are moving over clouds pregnant with 
showers ; for the circumference of its wheels 
disperses pellucid water ; the horses of In- 
dra sparkle with lightning, and I now see 
the warbling chatacas descend from their 
nests on the summits of mountains. 

Mat. It is even so; and in another mo- 
ment you will be in the ceuntry which you 
govern. 

Dush. (Looking down.) Through the 
rapid, yet imperceptible descent of the 
heavenly steeds, I now perceive the allotted 
states of man. Astonishing prospect! It is 
yet so distant from us that the low lands are 
often confounded with the high mountain- 
tops; the trees erect their branchy 
but seem leafless; the rivers look like 
bright lines, but their waters vanish, and at 
this instant the globe of earth seems thrown 
upwards by some stupendous power. 

Mat. (Looking with reverence on the 
earth.) How delightful is the abode of 
mankind ! O king, you saw distinctly ! 

Dush. Say, Matali, what mountain is that 
which like an evening cloud pours exhilara- 
ting streams, and forms a golden zone be- 
tween the western and eastern seas. 

Mat. That, O king, is the mountain of 
Gandharvas, named Hemacata—the universe 
contains not a more excellent place, for the 
successful devotion of the pious. There 
Casyapa, father of the immortals, ruler of 
men, son of Marichi, who sprang from the 
self-existent, resides, with his consort Aditi, 
blessed in constant retirement. 

Dush. (Devoutly.) This occasion of ob- 
taining good fortune must not be neglected. 
May I a the divine pair, and do 
them complete homage ? 

Mat. By all means, it is an excellent 
idea. We are now descended on earth. 

Dush. (With wonder.) Our chariot 
wheels yield no sound—no dust arises from 
them, and the descent @f'the car gave us no 


Mat. Such is the difference, O king! be 
tween thy car and that of Indra. 
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Dush. Where is the holypretreat of Ma- 


richi ? 
Pointing.) A little that 
Met, (Pointing.) A beyond 


yotion. 

Mat. (Checking the reins.) Thus far and 
enough. We now enter the sanctuary of 
Him who rules the world, and the groves 
which are watered by streams from celestial 


Dush. This asylum is more delightful 
than Paradise itself. I could fancy myself 

ing in a pool of nectar. 

Mat. Let the king descend. 

Dush. (Joyfully descends.) How canst 
thou leave the car. 

Mat. On such an occasion it will remain 
fixed; we may both leave it. This way, 
victorious hero, this way. Behold the re- 
treat of the truly pious. 

Dush, 1 see with equal amazement both 
So as Ss oe Se Doe 

i 8 on y 
air, in a forest blo with trees of life, 
to bathe in rills died w with the golden 
dust of the lotos, to fortify their virtue 
in the mysterious bath—to itate in caves, 
the pebbles of which are unblemished gems 
—and to restrain their aaa Sige me 
n of exquisite ic aroun 
= In this ve abe” is attained the 
summit of true piety—to which other her- 
mits in vain aspire. 

This, we humbly think, is no whit 
inferior either to the Ettrick Shep- 
herd’s air-voyage, in the Pilgrims of 
the Sun, or to any thing from the pen 
of that distinguished aeronaut, Mr 
Sadler, junior. Matali now leaves 
the king to wait on Casyapa, the fa- 
ther of gods, telling him to rest under 
the shade of an asoca tree, while he 
announces his afrival to that ancient 
recluse. No sooner is the charioteer 
gone, than Dushmanta hears an angry 
sound ; and, looking forward, with sur- 
prise he beholds ‘ a child, but with 
no childish countenance or strength, 
whom two female anchorites, are en- 
deavouring to keep in order, while he 
forcibly pulls towards him, in rough 
play, a lion’s whelp with a torn mane, 
Who seems just dragged from the half- 
sucked nipple of the lioness.’ 

Boy. Open thy mouth, lion's whelp, that 
I may count thy teeth. 

Attend. Intractable child ! why dost thou 

Vou. VI. 
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flection makes me once moré soft-hearted. 


2d Attend. The lioness will tear thee to 
pieces if thou release not her whelp. 

Boy. (Smiling.) Oh! I am y afraid 
of her to be sure! (He bites his lip, as if in 
defiance of her.) 

Dush. (Aside, amazed.) The child ex- 
hibits tL: rudiments of heroic valour, and 
looks like fire which blazes from the addi- 
tion of dry fuel 

lst Attend. My beloved child, set at li- 
bendy fain. Towns petnee of wild beasts, and 
I give thee a prettier play-thing. 

Boy. Give it first. What is it? (Stretching 
out his hand.) 

Dush, (Aside, gazing on the child’s 

alm.) What! the very palm of his hand 
the mark of Empire; and whilst he 
thus eagerly ‘extends it, shews its lines of 
exquisite net-work, and glows like a lotos 
— at early dawn, when the 
endour of its petals hides all other tints in 
i ity, 

2d fo. Mere words, my Sarvitra, will 
not pacify him. Go, I aay SO mny SoaE> 
where thou wilt find a thay thing, made 
the hermit’s child, Sancara; it is a 
_ of earthen-ware, painted with rich co- 
jours. 

1st Attend. I will bring it speedily. (She 
goes out.) 

Boy. In the meantime I will play with 
the young lion. 

2d Attend. (Looking at him with s 
smile.) Let him go, I entreat thee. 

Dush. (Aside.) I feel the tenderest af- 
fection for this unman: child. 
ing.) How sweet must be the delight of vir 
af say when they Par layed ——_ 
with dust by lifti i i 
dren, who Aen, them with inarticulate 
prattle, and shew the white blossoms of 
their teeth, while they laugh innocently at 


eve occurrence. 
rH Aitend. (Raising her finger.) What! 


dost thou show no attention to me? (Look- 
ing round.) Are any of the hermits near ? 
(Seeing Dushmanta.) Oh! let Pa 

you, stranger, to release "3 
oes nana himself from 
the grasp of this robust 


Dush. 1 will endeavour. eres 
the boy, and smiling.) O! thou who art the 


son of a pious anchorite, how can thou dis- 

es tn ' ranean 

n » by violati tules of thi 

nahi eaten eliicemsnetede 

infest the boughs of a fragment sandal-tree. 

{The boy releases the lion.) ; 
3H 
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. 9d Attend, 1 thank thee, courtéous guest ; 
but he is not the son of an anchorite. - 
‘Dush. (Taking the boy by the hand.) Oh ! 
since it gives me such delight to touch mere- 
the hand of this child, who is the hope- 
scion of a family unconnected with 
mine, what rapture must be felt by the for- 
tunate man from whom he sprang ? 
2d Attend. (Gazing on them alternately.) 
Oh ! wonderful ! 
Dush, What has raised your wonder ? 
2d Attend. The untimely resemblance 
between the child and you, gentle stran- 
Gupte tac aloo to,se, hat although he 
me to see, e 
has childish humours, and had ator 
acquaintance with you, yet your words have 
restored him to his natural good temper. 
Dush. (Raising the boy to his ) 
Holy matron, if he be not the son of a her- 
mit, what then is the name of his family ? 
2d Ailtend. He is descended from Puru. 
All circumstances combine to wak- 
en in the heart of Dushmanta hopes 
that this heroic child is his own and 
Sacontala’s. “ This conversation,” says 
he, “ resembles the fallacious appear- 
ance of water in a desert, which ends 
in bitter disappointment to the s 
ed with thirst.” While the chil 
as been playing with the lion’s whelp, 
his amulet has dropped off his wrist, 
and his attendants cry out in terror to 
Dushmanta, to beware of lifting up 
the terrible gem. It is already in his 
—and harmless. The attend- 
ants with joy inform him, that this di- 
vine amulet was given to the child by 
the son of Marichi, as soon as the sa- 
ered rites had been performed after his 
birth, and that whenever it fell on the 
ground, no human being but the father 
or mother of the boy could have touch- 
ed it unhurt. Ifa stranger had taken 
it, it would have become a serpent, 
and wounded him. On hearing that 
her child’s amulet had proved its di- 
vine power, and hoping that the event 
predicted by Misracesi had happened, 
Sacontala advances to the scene in 
mourning apparel, with her long hair 
twisted in a single braid, and flowing 
down her back. Instantly Dushmanta 
recognises the delight of the sacred 
om. The recognition is extremely 
Dush. (with a mixture of joy and sorrow.) 
h! do E see the incomparable Sacontala 
in sordid weeds ? Her form — 
the performance of austere duties— 
twisted lock floats on her ee 
with a mind supports 
long absence rrner keband, whose un- 
ness exceeds all bounds. 


Sac. (secing him, yet doubting. ¥gs that the 


ESEGREE 


form of my lord, grown pale with penitence 
and affliction ? hore one's Cua 
‘with his breath the hand of my child, whose 
amulet should have protected him from such 
indignity ? 


Boy. (Going hastily to Sacontala2)-Mo. 
ther, here is a stranger who calls me son. 

Dush. O my best beloved, I have treated 
thee cruelly ; but my cruelty is succeeded by 
the warmest affection, and I implore your 
remembrance and forgiveness. 

Sac. (Aside.y Be confident, O my heart ! 
(Aloud.) I shall be most happy when the 
king’s anger has passed away. ( Aside.) This 
must be the son of my lord. 

Dush. Oh the kindness of Heaven! O 
loveliest of thy sex ! thou standest again bee 
fore me, whose memory was obscured by 
the gloom of fascination ; as the star Rohini 
at the end of an eclipse, rejoins her beloved 
moon. 

Sac. May the king be— (Bursts into 
tears.) 

Dush. My darling! though the word 
* victorious” be suppressed by thy weeping, 
yet I must have victory, since I see thee 
again, though with pale lips and a body un- 
adorned. 

Boy. What man is this, mother ? 

Sac. Sweet child! ask the Divinity who 
presides over the fortunes of us both. €She 
weeps.) 

Dush. O my only beloved ! cast from thy 
mind my cruel desertion of thee. A violent 

renzy overpowered my soul, and then the 

arkness of illusion prevails on the actions 
of the best-intentioned. As a blind man, 
when a friend binds his head with a wreath 
of flowers, mistakes it for a twining snake, 
and foolishly rejects it. (Falls at her feet.) 

Sac. Rise, my husband! oh! rise. My 
happiness has beer long interrupted, but 
joy now succeeds to affliction, seeing the 
son of my lord still loves me. (He rises.) 
How was the remembrance of this unfortu- 
nate woman restored to the mind of my 
lord’s son ? 

Dush. When the dart of misery shall be 
wholly extracted from my bosom, I will tell 

ou all; but since the anguish of my soul 

as in part ceased, let me first wipe off that 
tear which trickles from thy delicate eye- 
lash, and then efface the memory of all the 
tears which my delirium has made thee shed. 
(Wiping off her tears.) 

Sac. (Seeing the ring on his finger.) Ah! 
is that the fatal ring ¢ i 

Dush. By the surprising recevery of it 
my memory was restored. 

Sac. Its influence indeed has been felt, 
seeing it has brought back the lost confi- 
dence of my husband. : 

Dush. Take it then, as a beautiful plant 
receives a flower from the retiring season of 


o I cannot again trust it—Let it be 
worn by the son of my lord. 
Dushmanta and Sacontala ate now 
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by Matali into the presence of 
rs ta and Aditi, the parents of In- 
dra, who sit conversing together upon 


their thrones. 
Cas. i to the King.) That, O 


» is the hero who led the 


" squadrons of thy son to the frent of battle, 


a sovereign of the earth,—Dushmanta ;— 
by the means of whose bow, the thunder- 
bolt of Indra (all its works being accom- 

ished,) is now a mere ornament of his 


Hi 


. Adi. He bears in his form all the marks 
of exalted majesty. 

Mat. (Tv Dushmanta.) The parents of 
thetwelve Adityas, O king, are gazing on 
thee, as on their own offspring, with eyes of 
affection.— Approach them, illustriousprince. 

Dush. Are these, Caraae the divine 

ir, from Marichi and Dacsha ?— 
ee danse the grand-children of Brahma, to 


whom the self-existent gave birth in the be- 


ginning ; whom inspired mortals pronounce 
the fountain of glory apparent in the form of 
twelve suns; they who produced my bene- 
factor, the lord of a hundred sacrifices, and 
ruler of three worlds ? 

Mat. Even they. {(Prostrating himself 
with Dushmanta.) Great beings! the king 
Dushmanta, who has executed the com- 
mands of your son Vasava, falls humbly be- 
fore your throne. 

Cas. Continue long to rule the world. 

Adi. Long be a warrior with a car un- 
shattered in combat. (Sacontala and her son 
prostrate themselves.) 

Cas. Daughter, may thy husband be like 
Indra! May thy son resemble Jayanta ! 
Ant mayst thou (whom no benediction 

better suit) be equal in prosperity to 
the daughter of he ! 

Adi, Preserve, my child, a constant 
unity with thy lord ; and may this boy, for 
a great length of years, be the ornament 
and joy of you both! Now be seated near 
a s dhocing down.) “a 

‘as. ( ing at them by turns.) 
contala is the model of excellent wives ; her 
son is dutiful ; and thou, O king, hast three 
rate advantages, true piety, abundant 
wealth, and active virtue, 

Dush. O divine being, having obtained 
the former object of my most ardent wishes, 


‘Tnow have reached the summit of earthly 


happiness through thy favour, and thy be- 
ison will ensure its ence.— First 
the flower, the fruit, first clouds are 

then the’ shower falls ; such is the 

regular course of causes and effects; and 
thus, when thy indulgence preceded, felicity 


generally followed. 


Mat. Great indeed, O king, has been the 
kindness of the primeval Brahmins. 

Dushmanta now finds, that the 
nymph Menaca had led Sacontala 
lace. when the desertion of 
her had afflicted her soul, and brought 
her to the abode of Aditi, and that in its 
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sacred retirement she had brought forth 
the Tamer of Lions.  Casyapa himself 
says, “ Know that his heroi¢ virtue 
will raise him to a dominion extended 
from sea to sea—before he has 
the ocean of mortal life, he: rule, 
unequalled in combat, the earth, with 
seven peninsulas ; and as he is. now 
called Servademana, because he tames 
even in childhood the fiercest animals, 
so, in his sige years, he shall acquire 
the name of Bhereta, because he shall 
sustain and nourish the world,” 
Casyapa then bids Golara to hasten 
through the light air, and inform Can- 
na that his beloved Sacontala is 
the queen of Dushmanta, and the mo- 
ther of the Tamer of Lions. The an- 
cient deity then prays that the God of 
the atmosphere may bless the realms 
of Dushmanta, and that he may, with 
frequent sacrifices, maintain the thun- 
derer’s friendship—so that ‘ benefits 
may be reciprocally conferred on the 
inhabitants of the two worlds.”—And 
the drama ends with these words of 
Dushmanta, “ Let.every king apply 
himself to the attainment of happiness 
for his people; let Swereswate, the 
oddess of the liberal arts, be adored 
By all the readers of the Veda—and 
may Siva, with an azure neck and red 
locks, eternally potent and self-exist- 
ing, avert from me the pain of another 
birth in this perishable world, the seat 
of crimes and punishment.” 

There is no need to say any thing 
about the peculiar character of this 
work of Calidas—of which most of 
our readers may have been familiar 
with the name—though probably but 
few have read the drama itself. -No 
one can be insensible to the perfect 
beauty of the picture of youth, inno- 
cence, and happiness, in the earl 
scenes of the holy forest, where alt 
the affections of human nature seem 
to flow as purely along as the fountains 
in which those fairest damsels bathe 
their tresses—and are strengthened 
in that raised serenity for the duties 
of after life, whose comes 
with ntle glimpses,  exhilarat~ 
ing and not disturbing the content- 
ment of the calm. The sudden fascina- 
tion of the kingly hunter, by ‘the 
equally fascinated Sacontala, is what 
the heart feels unavoidable in ‘those 
silent woods—and the quiet progress 
of their mutual passion, is accordant 
with the luxuriance, and the languor, 
and‘ the voluptuousness of all: things 
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around—the flowers even their peaceful hermitage. The 
composing the earth—the so viour of Sacontala is, th wey 
jing in their beaming beauty—the Eastern—her heart overflows with pas. 
antelopes with their eyes charged with sion, gentleness, humility, and devos 
tenderness and affection—the sultry tion. Her complaints never rise be. 


less oriental skies— ti es 
and: the sighing olthiag wh ae 
evening among the blossoms of the 
delicious arbours, and the green con- 
cealment of those unviolated groves. 
The strange and yet blameless deser- 
tion of Sacontala, changes at once the 
face of nature—whose beauty some- 
what sadly revives when she is bid- 
ing farewell to it, before she goes to 
her lord in the far-off 
city. And at the conclasion of the 
drama, the heart is again carried back 
to the blissful scene where first their 
love began—and we once more see the 
devout Canna and his Brahmins in 


yond what we feel to be the settled 
calm of her soul—her final joy seems 
* not of the noisy world, bok silent 
and divine”—and when standing with 
her husband before the throne of the 
deities, Casyapa and Aditi, she utters 
not a word, but is known to be 

sent there, only by the delight which 
the very immortals express of her 
beauty and devotion. high mytho. 
logical character is over all the drama ; 
but we are running into criticism—so 
we leave Sacontala to the pleasure of 
our readers, who have now fad an op- 
portunity of seeing, side by side, a 
na an English, and an Indian 

a. 





UPON THE RELATION OF MUSIC TO THE DRAMA, 


LETTER I. 


MR EDITOR, 


Your were some time ago di- 
wersificd with controversial letters up- 
on music, which I read with interest, 
although it appeared to me that the 
dispute was a very idle and unneces- 
sary one ; the unfitness of national and 
popular tunes to serve as the ip re 
models for scientific composers being 
‘already determined by universal con- 
sent, or rather being clearly perceived 
by one who has attentively con- 
sidered the nature of music. In ano- 
ther point of view, these discussions, 
as inquiries into the connexion be- 
tween music and emotion, were more 
to be commended, but still could not 
be of an pcs ug It nepetnee 
to me, es of a 

i A yy es have been better 

in practical 
uses applics tions of music a8 con- 

pu 


it 


. 


it 


nected wi blic amusements ; for it 
a question of general taste and of 
ic interest, how an art so touching 
be disposed of. 
‘That the musical drama should be 
60 y looked upon as frivolous, 
as necessarily a slight species of 
composition, in comparison with the 
best tragedies of the sort, 


seems rather owing toaccidental causes, 
than to any essential inferiority in its 


own nature. The popular notion, that 
there is something revolting to verisi- 
militude, in dramatic passions being 
expressed in recitation and singing, is, 
of course, a local prejudice, since the 
drama was entirely musical at its birth, 
and continued so for hundreds of 

The truth is, that the scenes and pas- 
sions which occur most frequently in 


, the English drama, are not of a kind 


that has much relation to music ; and 
hence, the difficulty which an English 
audience feels in ——e that a 
speech, expressing the grave and pro- 
found affections of the mind, should 
be well declaimed to music. Pride, 
ambition, the defiance of force, 
and the struggle of the individual's 
courage and resolution against cireum- 
stances, are not sources of emotion na- 
turally allied to music. It is remark- 
able, that the English.drama hinges 
almost always upon those psssions 
which engage the individual to resist 
and contend against external objects, 
instead of drawing emotion from yield- 
ing to.their influence ; and hence the 
harsh and bitter tone of emotion, which 
is so prevalent in Shakspeare, and the 
want of that flowing and enthusiastic 


tenderness, which has the greatest 
penaity to beoome lyrical.” In.English 
plays, there is-a frequent introduction 
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scenes of public formal business, in 
och it ah be impossible to con- 
ceive kings, politicians, or commanders 
of armies, uttering their notions in a 
chant. Soliloquies, or other scenes 
unconnected with artificial life, and in 
which individuals abandon themselves 
to the movements of the heart, are 
better calculated to be poured forth in 
music. And even in comic represen- 
tations, music would sort ill with 
scenes, the object of which was to ex- 
hibit an exact copy of artificial man- 
ners. The subjects of most modern 
comedies would be found utterly un- 
tractable to music ; for, notwithstand- 
ing their frequent attempts at pathos, 
it seldom happens that lyrical and 
prolonged emotions are generated from 
any of the situations. 
ose specimens of the musical dra- 
ma that are to be found upon our 
stage, are by no means calculated to 
give a favourable impression with re- 
gard to the capabilities of that species 
of composition. They are either slight 
comic pieces in prose, interspersed with 
songs, or they are vapid translations 
from Italian operas, in which, although 


‘the recitative is continued throughout, 


the beauties of the original language 
are entirely lost ; and hav pieces, be- 
sides, are founded upon subjects re- 
mote and disjoined the popular 
feelings of this country, and unrecom- 
mended to the audience by their 
connexion with national associations. 
Such translations, therefore, are lightly 
thought of when viewed in compari- 
son with the originals, and with indif- 
ference, because they are in a different 
strain from our own style of poetry : 
for the best —— of Metastasio must 
appear both shallow in point of thought, 


and weak in interest, when placed be- - 


side dramas of the English school. 
Still, however, it does not follow from 
this, that the profounder vein of poetry 
peculiar to this country, must alto- 
gether vanish and forsake us if we 
were to compose pieces where the lan- 
guage was better adapted for musical 
purposes, and where there was a more 
continued flow of lyrical emotions 
throughout. At any rate, whatever was 
lost in point of stern and gloomy energy 
of sentiment, would jet eng in point 
of grace, which is certainly the quality 
in which our poetry is most deficient’, 
whether it be, that the national tem- 


_Perament is but sparingly’ endowed 


a 
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with the perception of , or that 
the feeling of the beautiful has not yet 
been sufficiently awakened. But it is 
probable, that if the art of music were 
to be applied to subjects at once na- 
tional and popular, and at the same 
time poetical, the charm of lyrical 
sweetness would immediately be felt, 
and the obtuse and iron minds of the 
—— would submit to the progress of 
civilization. 

As the contempt which exists among 
us for the musical drama, results, pro« 
bably for the most part, from the want 
of poetical merit and dignity in the 
pieces to which music has united, 
so the condemnation of that species of 
composition may be said to result from 
its capabilities being overlooked and 
unthought of. It would appear, that 
it is only by striking into some such 
new track that dramatic writers can 
hope to escape from the old exhausted 
sper of associations y epee yon 

e pieces belonging to the age of Eli- 
zabeth ; for it isa certain truth, that 
thesame thing can never have been done 
successfully at two different eras in the 
same country. The associations pro- 
duced by what was formerly accom- 
plished are such, as to confound and 
mislead those who are inclined to make 
new attempts in aisimilar line; and 
such endeavours thrive no better than 
a young tree would do if planted under 
the branches of a full grown one. 
There may be persons who think that 
the dramatic literature of the country 
is already complete and perfect, and 
that it is unnecessary to have more or 
different. But it does not a that 
the active intellectual spirit of the pre- 
sent times is likely to acquiesce in 
such a conclusion. 

These considerations are stated with- 
out any reference to the practical dif- 
ficulties that would be experienced in 
attempting to bring forward upon the 

any piece materially different 
from those which are at present in re- 
quest. For praetical difficulties should 
not be allowed prematurely to hang 
their weight upon the wings of spe- 
culation. ‘Therefore, Mr Editor, I 
have not hesitated to express these 


‘imperfect notions, such as they’ are, 


meaning afterwards to prosecute the 
subject farther, if encouraged to do so 
by your approbation. I am, &e. 


H..N. 
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A LAY OF FAIRY LAND, 
(From a Volume of Pozms by Jonn W1ts0n, now in the Press.) 


Ir is upon the Sabbath-day, at rising of the sun, 

That to Glenmore’s black forest side a Shepherdess hath gone, 
From “we and from raven to guard her little flock, 

And her Bible as she sits on greensward or on rock. 


Her Widow-mother wept to hear her whispered prayer so sweet, 
Then through the silence bless’d the cul af her soft parting feet ; 
And thought, “ while thou art praising God amid the hills so calm, 
Far off this broken voice, my chitd ! will join the morning psalm.” 


So down upon her rushy couch her moisten’d cheek she laid, 
And away into the morning hush is flown her Highland Maid ; 
In heaven the stars are all bedim’d, but in its dewy mirth 

A star more beautiful than they is shining on the earth. 


—lIn the deep mountain-hollow the dreamy day is done, 

For close the of Sabbath brings the rise and set of sun ; 
The mother h her lowly door looks forth unto the green, 
Yet the shadow of her Shepherdess is no where to be seen. 


Within her loving bosom stirs one faint throb of fear— 

** Oh! why so late!” a footstep—and she knows her child is near ; 
So out into the evening the gladden’d mother goes, 

And between her and the crimson light her daughter’s beauty glows. 


The heather-balm is fragrant—the heather-bloom is fair, 

But ’tis neither heather-balm nor bloom that wreathes round Mhairi’s hair ; 
Round her white brows so innocent, and her blue quiet eyes, 

That look out bright, in smiling light, beneath the flowery dyes. 


These flowers by far too beautiful among our hills to grow, 
gem-crowned stalks too tender to bear one flake of snow, 

Not all the glens of Caledon could yield so bright a band, 

That in its lustre breathes and blooms of some warm foreign land. 


“ The hawk hath long been sleeping upon the pillar-stone, 

And what hath kept my Mhairi in the moorlands all alone ? 
And where got she those lovely flowers mine old eyes dimly see ? 
Where’er they grew, it must have been upon a lovely tree.” 


** Sit down beneath our elder-shade, and I my tale will tell” — 
And speaking, on her mother’s lap the wonderous chaplet fell ; 
It seemed as if its blissful breath did her worn heart restore, 
Till the faded eyes of age did beam as they had beamed of yore. 


“* The day was something dim—but the gracious sunshine fell 
On me, and on my sheep and lambs, and our own little dell ; 
Some lay down in the warmth, and some began to feed, 
And I took out the Holy Book, and thereupon did read. ‘ 


* And while that I was reading of Him who for us died, 1 
And blood and water shed for us from out his blessed side, \ 
An angel's voice above my head came singing o’er and o’er, A 
In Abernethy-wood it sank, now rose in dark Glenmore. i 


€ Mid lonely hills, on Sabbath, all by myself, to hear - 
That voice, unto my beating heart did bring a joyful fear ; A 
For well I knew the wild song that wavered o’er my head, Vv 
Must be from some celestial thing, or from the happy dead. 


** I looked up from my Bible—and lo! before me stood, } 
In her green graceful garments, the Lady of the Wood ; A 
Silent was and motionless, but when her eyes met mine, . Vv 
I knew she eame to do me good, her smile was so divine. 
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« She laid her hand as soft as light upon your daughter’s hair, 

And up that white arm flowed my heart into her bosom fair ; 

And all at once I loved her well as she my mate had been, 

Though she had come from Fairy-Land and was the Fairy-Queen.” 


Then started Mhairi’s mother at that wild word of fear, 

For a daughter had been lost to her for many a hopeless year ; 

The child had gone at sunrise among the hills to roam, 

But many a sunset since had been, and none hath brought her home. 


Some thought that Fhaum, the savage Shape that on the mountain dwells, 
Had somewhere left her lying dead among the heather-bells, 

And others said the River red had caught her in her glee, 

And her fair body swept unseen into the unseen Sea. 


But thoughts come to a mother’s breast a mother only knows, 
And griet, although it never dies, in fancy finds repose ; 

By day she feels the dismal truth that death has ta’en her child, 
At night she hears her singing still and dancing o’er the wild. 


And then her Country’s legends lend all their lovely faith, 

Till sleep reveals a silent land, but not a land of death— 

Where, happy in her innocence, her living child doth play 

With those tair Elves that wafted her from her own world away. 


“ Look not so mournful mother ! ’tis not a Tale of woe— 

The Fairy-Queen stoop’d down and left a kiss upon my brow, 
And faster than mine own two doves e’er stoop'd unto my hand, 
Our flight was through the ether—then we dropt on Fairy-Land. 


“ Along a river-side that ran wide-winding thro’ a wood, 

We walked, the Fairy-Queen and I, in loving:solitude ; 

And there serenely on the trees, in all their rich attire, 

Sat crested birds whose plumage seem’d to burn with harmless fire. 


“ No sound was in our steps,—as on the ether mute— 

For the velvet moss lay greenly deep beneath the gliding foot, 
Till we came to a Watertall, and mid the Rainbows there, 
The Mermaids and the Fairies played in Water and in Air. 


“ And sure there was sweet singing, for it at once did breathe 
From all the Woods and Waters, and from the Caves beneath, 
But when those happy creatures beheld their lovely Queen, 
The music died away at once, as if it ne’er had been,— 


“ And hovering in the Rainbow, and floating on the Wave, 

Each little head so beautiful some shew of homage gave, 

And bending down bright lengths of hair that glisten’d in its dew, 
Seemed as the Sun ten thousand rays against the Water threw. 


“ Soft the music rose again—but we left it far behind, 

Though strains o’ertook us now and then, on some small breath of wind ; 
Our guide into that brightning bliss was aye that brightning stream, 

Till lo ! a Palace silently unfolded like a dream. 


“ Then thought I of the lovely tales, and music lovelier still, 
That my dead sister used to sing at evening on the Hill, 
When I was but a little child too young to watch the sheep, 
And on her kind knees laid my head in very joy. to sleep. 


“ Tales of the silent people, and their green silent Land ! 

—But the gates of that bright Palace did suddenly expand, 

And filled with n-robed Fairies was seen an ample hall, 

Where she who held my hand in hers was the loveliest of them all. 


“ Round her in happy heavings flowed that bright glistering crowd, 

Yet though a thousand voices hailed, the murmur was not joud, 

And o'er their plumed and flowery heads there sang a whispering breeze, 
en—as before their Queen all sank, down slowly on their knees. 
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“* Then,” said the queen, “‘ seven years to-day since mine own infant's birth 


And we must send nourice this evening back to earth ; 
Th sweet her home beneath the sun—far other home than this— 


So I have brought her sister small, to see her in her 


‘** Luhana! bind thy frontlet upon my Mhairi’s brow, 

That she on earth may shew the flowers that in our gardens grow.” 
And from the heavenly odours breathed o’er my head I knew 
How delicate must be their shape, how beautiful their hue ! 


“ Then near and nearer still I heard small peals of laughter sweet, 
And the infant Fay came dancing in with her white-twinkling feet, 
ile in green rows the smiling Elves fell back on either side, 

And up that avenue the Fay did like a sun-beam glide. 


** But who came then into the Hall? One long since mourned as dead ! 
Oh! never had the mould been strewn o’er such a star-like head ! 

On me alone she poured her voice, on me alone her eyes, 

And, as she qual I thought upon the deep-blue cloudless skies. 


*€ Well knew I my fair sister! and her unforgotten face ! 
Strange meeting one so beautiful in that bewildering place ! 
And like two solitary rills that by themselves flowed on, 
And had been long divided—we melted into one. 


“* When that the shower was all wept out of our delightful tears, 
And love rose in our hearts that been buried there for years, 
You well may think another shower straight-way began to fall, 
Even for our mother and our home to leave that heavenly Hall! 


* I may not tell the sobbing and weeping that was there, 
And how the mortal nourice left that Fairy in despair, 
But promised, duly every year, to visit the sad child, 

As soon as by our forest-side the first pale primrose smiled. 


** While they two were embracing, the Palace it was gone, 
And I and my sweet sister stood by the Great Burial-stone, 
While both of us our river saw in twilight glimmering by, 
And knew at once the dark Cairngorm in his own silent sky.” 


The Child hath long been ing to one who may not hear, 

For a deadly Joy came suddenly upon a deadly Fear, 

And h the Mother fell not down, she lay on Mhairi’s breast, 
And her face was white as that of one whose soul has gone to rest. 


She sits beneath the Elder-shade in that long mortal swoon, 
And piteously on her wan cheek looks down the gentle Moon ; 
And when her senses are restored, whom sees she at her side, 
But her believed in childhood to have wandered off and died ! 


In these small hands, so lily-white, is water from the spring, 
And a grateful coolness drops from it as from an angel’s wing, 
And to her Mother’s pale lips her rosy lip’ are laid, 

While these long soft eye-lashes drop tears on her hoary head. 


She stirs not in her Child’s embrace, but yields her old grey hairs 
Unto the heavenly dew of tears, the heavenly breath of prayers— 
No voice hath she to bless her child, till that strong fit go “ 
But gazeth on the long-lost face, and then upon the sky. 


The Sabbath-morn was beautiful—and the long Sabbath-day— 
The Evening-star rose beautiful when day-light died away ; 
Morn, day, and twilight, this lone Glen flowed over with a 
But the fulness of all mortal Joy hath blessed the Sabbath-night. 
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ON THE CHURCH OF KRISUVIK IN ICELAND. 


«: There was nothing so sacred in the 
, use the altar as 


TuovueH gilded domes, and splendid fanes, 
And costly robes, and choral strains 

And altars hoe | — Aitog 
And sculptur’d saints, sparkling gems, 
And sotited ‘heads, and diadems, 

Inspire with awe the breast ; 


The soul enlarged —devout—sincere, 
With — iety draws near 
The holy House of God, 
That rudely rears its rustic head, 
Scarce higher than the peasant’s shed, 
By peasant only trod. 
*Tis not the pageantry of show, 
That can impart devotion’s glow, 
Nor sanctify a pray’r: 
Then why th’ Icelandic Church disdain, 
Or why its sacred walls profane, 
As though God dwelt not there ? 


The contrite heart—the pious mind— 
The Christian—to that spot confin’d, 
Before its altar kneels ! 
There breathes his hopes—there plights his 
vows— 
And there, with low submission bows, 
And to his God appeals. 


In realms that touch the northern pole, 
Where streams of burning lava roll 
Their desolating course ; 
Sulphureous mountains raging boil, 
Blasting th’ already sterile soll, 
With wild volcanic force ; 


of this to make us hesitate to 
hl petted 


our : . 
Mackense’s Travels in Iceland, page 114. 


Where cold, and snow, and frost. 

With livid subterranean fire, ema 
To curse the barren lands, 

Where deep morasses faithless smile 

In transient verdure to beguile, 
This humble Fabric stands. 


Oh! scorn it not because ’tis poor, 
Nor turn thee from its sacred door, 
With contumelious pride ; 

But entering in—that Power adore! 
Who gave thee, on a milder shere, 
In safety to reside, 


Where Zephyr breathes in temper’d 

Thro’ w rw hills, and anid coll 
And gentle rivers flow ; 

And herbs, and fruits, and fragrant flowers, 

And flocks, and herds, and shady bowers, 
Their varied gifts bestow. ; 


Let no presum; thoughts arise, 
That thou art dearer in his eyes, 

Than poor Icelandic swain ; 
Who bravely meets the northern wind, 
With brow serene—and soul resign’d 


To penury and pain. 


Where much is given—more is requir'd ; 
Where little—less is ” desir’d ; 

Enjoy thy happier . 
With trembling awe, and chasten’d fear ; 
Krisuvik’s Church to God is dear, 

And will not be forgot. 





SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 


Manchester, Dee. 9, 1819. 
MR EDITOR, 

Tue character of Sir Thomas Browne, 
by Mr Coleridge, inserted in your last 
Number, induces me to trouble you 
with a few observations on the works 
of this highly entertaining and origi- 
nal, but now neglected, writer. 

It is remarkable enough, that, a- 
mongst the number of books which the 
recent republications have contributed 
to arrest in their journey to oblivion, 
no reprint has yet been made of 
the Works of Brown, which perhaps 
contain more of the force of genius and 
fervour of imagination, more glowing 
sentences, and greater and nobler 
flights of fancy, than can, be produced 
in the writings of any of his contem- 


porary prose authors, not excepting, I 
Vor. IV. 


ey, almost venture to my, Bishop 
Hall, Jeremy Taylor, and Milton. 

One reason of this may be, that the 
works of Browne are not scarce, but 
though this may bg the case, still, we 
many passages in them are frequen 
pei. from the we itis ah oo 
and peculiar manner of the author, and 
many utterly unintelligible from the 
blunders of the printer, a new edition, 
with sensible notes, would confer no 
small obligation upon the lovers of our 
old and excellent writers, 

Browne’s first work was his Religio 
Medici, a work written in the full vi- 
gour of his faculties, when his fan 
was at the highest, which, re 
still more eccentric by his original 
way of thinking, imbrowned by learn- 
ing, and deepened by enthusiasm, 
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communicated to every subject which 
it touched upon, all the a’ ions of 
paradoxical subtlety, and fantastic and 
often highly impressive sublimity. 
The style of this book, it is ‘uae 
able, is much more easy and unembar- 
rassed, less lexed and abrupt, than 
that of his late productions, the phras- 
eology less latinized and exotic, breath- 
ing all’ the vivacity of conversation, 
without losing any of the dignity of 
composition ; and indeed, I hardly 
know any work till the end of the 
seventeenth century which can be 
compared to it, for the purity of the 
, the swell and flow of the 
diction, the boldness of the expression, 
and the harmony of the cadences. 
Perhaps no line is better remem- 
bered in the Bride of Abydos, than 
that in the description of Zuleika: 
“ The mind, the music breathing from 
her face.” 
To vindicate which bold expres- 
sion, the noble author subjoins a note, 
appealing to the feelings of his rea- 
ders. But the same thought had long 
before occurred to Sir Thomas Browne, 
— appear from the following mane 
iful passage. ‘“‘ It is my temper, an 
I like it the better, to affect all harmo- 
ny, snd sure there is music even in 
beauty, and the silent note which Cu- 
pid strikes, far sweeter than the sound 
of an instrument. For there is mu- 
sic in whatever there is harmony, or- 
der, or proportion ; and, thus we 
may maintain the music of the 
: For those well ordered mo- 


tions and regular , though they 
ive no sound to the ear, yet to the 
ding, they strike a note more 


full of harmony.” Rel. Med. edit. 
12mo. 1736. page 180; which is a re- 
markable coincidence, to call it no 
more, between these two eminent wri- 
ters, And I may observe by the way, 
that had Dr. Ferriar, in his illustra- 
tions of Sterne, been equally diligent 
in examining the works of Browne, 
he would have found out more of the 
s of that universal pillager, 
he has detected from Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy. 

The next work of Browne, his 
Pseudodoxia Epidemica, or Vulgar Er- 
rors, is : believe, — air 
any < writings. The varie 
learning, the novelty of the eis 
the acuteness of the observations, and 
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the ——_ ity of disquisition which it 
disp ys have contributed to make it 
one of the most entertaining philoso. 
phical productions of which our litera~ 
ture has to boast. It, however, ex 
rienced the fate of many other works ; 
and its celebrity, if not destroyed, 
was at last diminished by the down. 
fall of the system of Descartes, to which 
Browne was a firm adherent. 

It is in this book chiefly that his 
fondness for exotic phraseology appears ; 
and the following extract from the pres 
face will shew what were then his 
ideas of perfection in language : wie 
elegancy still proceedeth, and English 
-_ maintain that stream we have of 

te observed to flow from many, we 
shall, within a few years, be fain to 
learn Latin to understand English, 
and a work will prove of equal facility 
in either.” To which desirable end, 
it must be confessed, Browne has, in 
this work, used his best endeavours. 

But the productions which princi- 
pally develope his singular turn of 
mind are his Hydriotaphia, or Urnbu- 
rial, and Letter to a friend on the death 
of an intimate friend.* The dissolu« 
tion of the soul and body was to him 
a favourite topic ; and he delighted to 
dwell, not entirely with the joyful ex- 

tation of one who, trusting in the 
ope of future bliss, looked to death 
as the end of his labours, and 
the commencement of his felicity, 
but with the scrutinizing anxiety 
of an inquirer, who loved to illu- 
mine the dark, to pierce through 
the obscure, and to gaze on dread and 
fearful objects, till his mental vision 
was bewitched by a species of fascina- 
tion. Like the female magician, in 
the Arabian Nights Entertainments, 
he loved to leave the habitations of 
the living, and take his repast amid 
the charnel houses of the dead. To 
him tombs and sepulchres, urns and 
ossuaries,obelisks and monuments, were 
the necessary food of his imagination, 
and acted like charms to call forth the 
wild and sombre reveries of his fancy, 
with all their fervid effervescences of 
awful solemnity and gloomy magnifi- 
cence. The light of his genius illu- 
minated the dark and dismal subjects 
on which it expatiated with a sickly 
splendour, and arose from the supers 
incumbent mass of mortality, like the 
shining vapours which are said to 





* Published in. his Posthumous Works. 
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hover over the putrescency of the 
ve. 
FR Dy rng Be 
illi e nning of the 
last chapter of his Urnburial. ‘‘ Now 
that these dead bones have already 
outlasted the living ones of the Me- 
thuselah, and in a yard under ground, 
and thin walls of clay, outworn all the 
strong and spacious buildings above 
them, and quietly rested under the 
drums and tramplings of three con- 
uests, what prince can pron.ise such 
dinsurnity unto his relics, and might 
not gladly say, 
“ Sic ego componi versus in ossa velim.” 


Another singular sport of his mind 
is his Garden of Cyrus, or Quincunx ; 
but of this, the character of Dr John- 
son is so comprehensive and exact, as 
to leave nothing to be said by another. 
The following passage from it is ad- 
mirably characteristic of Browne's 
style of writing. ‘ Light which 
makes things seen makes some things 
invisible. Were it not for darkness and 
the shadow of the earth, the noblest 
part of the creation had remained un- 
seen, and the stars in heaven as invi- 
sible as on the fourth day, when the 
were created above the horizon wi 
the sun, or there was not an eye to 
behold them. he gente mystery 
of religion is expressed by admiration, 
and in the noblest part of Jewish 
types we find the Cherubims shadow- 
ing the mercy seat. Life itself is but 
the shadow of death, and souls de- 
parted. but the shadows of the living ; 
all things fall under this name, the 
sun itself is but a dark simulachrum, 
and light but the shadow of God.” — 
Quincunx in his works, page 47. 

His other works, if we except his 


Bibliotheca Abscondita,* and Christian 
Morals, have little in them worth notice 
ing. The latter of these works was com- 
posed when he was advanced in years, 
and when he had lost much of that 
mental fire and vigour which, in his 
younger days, he so abundantly pos- 

|, and when his fondness for o- 
riginality, which before he loved to 
pursue through every difficulty, was 
in a great measure subsided and ex- 
tinct. But though from these causes 
it is inferior to his former productions, 
though the language is frequently 
pompous and tumid, and the thoughts 
trite and unproportioned, Rip still 
there are many passages to an 
he ever fa a 4 and eae is ~~ # 
essayt so excellent from its sterling 
weight and matter, and so interesti 
from its being the practical results 
the experience of the author himself, 
that it alone deserves to rescue the 
other parts of the book from oblivion, 
were they even much worse than they 
are. 

Such are the works of Browne, a 
never-failing treasury ; to which the 
divine may resort for of fer- 
vent piety, the philosopher for deep in- 

uiry into nature, and the poet for 
ights of sublimity and grandeur.— 
That they have lost their former po- 
pularity, is a loss they suffer in com~- 
mon with many other compositions 
which deserve an immorts ity of fame ; 
butanardent love for their excellencies, 
and conviction of their merits, induces’ 
me to hope that, in the present avidity 
for reprinting, h:s ake will not be 
forgotten, who was most assuredly an 
ornament to the age that he lived in, 
and an honour to the country that 
roduced him. I am, &c. your obe~ 
ient servant. J.C. 





GIVING TOADS FOUND IN STONES ARE PRODUCTIONS OF THE FORMER 
WORLD, BY THE RECTOR OF PABSDORF. 


Tue occurrence of living toads in 
stones, is one of the most remarkable 
facts in natural history. Amongst 
many examples of this sort, we shall 
mention a few which put the mat- 
ter beyond all doubt. A living toad 
was found in a large stone, at Newark 
on Trent, in England. It was of a 
white colour, measured three and a 


half inches, but appeared incapable 
any more of bearing the light. For 
all its motions argued an incompatable 
state, and an hour afterwards it died. 
But in this time it was seen by seve~ 
ral hundred people. 

In a stone quarry, near Cassel, the 
‘workmen discovered three living toads 


lying together in a stone four feet 





© In his Miscellaneous Tracts. 
+ Part $4, Sect. 22 of Christian Morale. 
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three feet broad, and as many 

, on the otitside of which, before 
it was broken, not the slightest trace 
of an aperture was to be discovered. 
It was with difficulty that these ani- 
mals could be brought from the spot 
they lay in, and as soon as they were 
taken out, they hopped in again. 
They appeared at first to be quite 
lively in the grass ; but they died in 
half an hour. 

The fact cannot, therefore, be dis- 
puted, and I could, were it necessary 
to prove the truth of these appear- 
ances, quote many instances of this 
sort, which have been recorded. Some 
time since a living toad was found in 
g on the Saale. 
We shall not, therefore, detain our- 
selves longer on this point, but en- 
deavour rather to explain the matter. 
ce thinking er, who has not 
h of this phenomenon, will con- 
sider such as wonderful, and many 
even unaccountable. It appears also 
at first sight to be impossible, for a 
creature to be enclosed in a stone, 
such a length of time, without dying 
of hunger, or being suffocated. 

Naturalists have endeavoured, to 
be sure, to shew, how this is possible ; 
but no one has, if I remember, explain- 
ed in what manner and when these 


‘animals came into the stones. 


In order to solve the first problem, 
it is said, the stone in which the toads 
existed, was probably a porous sand- 
stone, which imbibed moisture from 
rain, which the animal inspired by 
means of its pores, or its sucking 


‘warts. For these animals can be kept 


ae Se on wet blotting paper, 
w is moistened from time to time. 


It is also known that toads and frogs 
are very tenacious of life, and cun fast 
a long time. 

An English naturalist made a trial, 
how long he could keep a toad with- 
out nourishment ; he placed it in a pot, 


and buried it in the d, closing it 
carefully. He forgot by chance to dig 
the pot, until twoorthree years were 


He found his toad still liv- 
ing, and buried it a-fresh. We, have 
to wait the issue. , 

But this explanation does not ap- 
pear quite satisfactory to us, Such a 
creature can be " ) 
means of moisture or 
tain time. But many 
how would that be 
cannot admit of a shorter period, since 
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which our rocks, even slate, lime, and 
sandstone, and who knows, even if it 
were a porous sandstone in which the 
toads lived. 
We can more easily explain how 
such an animal can exist and be 
preserved in a tree. For a living 
toad has been found in the cavity of a 
tree, which, according to its rings; 
must have been more than eighty 
years old. It probably had crept into 
a hole of one of its boughs, and had 
not been able to come out again; and 
the opening had in the course of time 
completely closed. Here it could 
easier subsist, than in hard stone, but 
the sequel will show, that the preser- 
vation of these animals does not de- 
pend upon nourishment, but wu 
another circumstance, and quite other 
causes. We come now to the second 
question, how and when the toads 
came into the stones. In order to 
render this clear to ourselves, we 
must remember, that besides our 
own present world, in which we 
exist, one has already preceded it, 
which contained, as ours, terrestrial 
and marine animals. Yet there was 
a time, when the whole continent 
was but an immeasurable ocean ; as 
the secondary mountains, with their 
petrified beds of muscles, fishes, and 
sea productions prove. After some 
unknown great catastrophe, -which 
our earth suffered, the sea at length 
disappeared, and from a world of wa- 
ters atose, if I may be allowed the 
expression, a world of land. There, 
where at present the plough turns up 
the soil, and countless corn fields 
shine with their golden harvests, 
where immense forests spread forth © 
their luxuriant trees, amongst which 
numerous wild animals sport, where 
hills and mountains raise their varied 
summits, where herds of cattle graze, 
where rivulets and rapid streams wind 
through the vallies, and where cities 
and villages are now situated, there 
formerly raged the waves of this ocean 
—there swarmed hosts of animals, of 
numberless forms, and magnitudes. 
At the command of the Almighty 
the waters disappeared, and with them 
the then existing world of marine ani- 
mals and of plants, which were thus 


by placed upon the dry land. 


The bowels of the earth have pre- 
served to our times the remains of 
such only as have withstood decay, 
and have become petrified. And the 
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bottom of the sea became dry 
and the slime and mud it had left 


land, 


behind was ened into stone. But 
another terrestrial world, besides the 
one of water above mentioned, must 


many and as large forests under the 
earth as there are above it, which have 
been buried thousands of years ago, 
and have been transformed into coal. 
There were formerly as many, per- 
ani- 
mals on the earth than there are at 
present. We must, therefore, suppose 
that thesea and dry land have been con- 
tinually changing places with each other 
on the surface of our earth, and that af- 
ter each change of this description a 
new creation of animals and plants 
took place on it. For this reason we 
find, that wood in a state of coal, and 
the bones of quadrupeds, occur inter- 
mixed with marine productions in the 
same bed ; nay, even under the bot- 
tom of the sea we discover river mus- 
eles, and the beds of former great 
rivers. It may be conjectured, that at 
a future transformation of the earth 
new intermixtures will arise, and the 

roductions of our present world will 
fe united to those of a former one, 
and rest with them in one common 
grave, in order to make place for a 
new and better world. It is impossi- 
ble to determine the time when the 
last great transformation took place, 
which caused the former world to 
make place for. this. But every one 
who knows how much time is neces- 
sary to produce a new creation of 
plants animals out of the bosom 
of the earth, according to the laws of 
nature, must easily discern that many 
centuries must have passed away since 
that great catastrophe happened. 

The living toads already mentioned 
must have been in in their 
stony prisons during this last revolu- 
tion of the globe. For on the present 
period of the earth having commenced, 
and the productions of the former 
world being buried in mud and slime 
by the overflowing of the sea, the 
whole: surface of the earth became 
turned into solid strata by some un- 
known process of naturey and out of 


4 


the sand-banks and coral reefs of the 
sea, arose the limestone and 
sand stone mountains. The toads of 
the former world met with the same 
fate as its fish and other animals ; the 
were covered and buried with m 
They would have perished like their 
fellow creatures, in water or in mud, 
had not their peculiar organization 
prevented this. ‘These animals possess. 
the property of sleeping and remain-. 
ing in a state of torpor during the win- 
ter, without having occasion for an 
nourishment during the whole period. 
Frogs are often to be found, in winter, 
in ice, and on its thawing, they are 
ain revived, And it is well known, 
at frogs and toads, when the wea- 
ther is warmer than usual in the 
spring, come forth from their holes in 
the earth, and commence a new life. 
During the great revolution of our 
globe, just mentioned, when the whole 
animal and vegetable creation was bu- 
ried under mud and earth; these 
toads met with a similar fate, and 
were inclosed in their stony prisons 
until they were released from them 
by accident. They were pms. (20 to 
repose in them some thousand years 
in a state of sleep, having no other 
means in their power, otherwise they, 
would have had a like fate with millions 
of fishes and terrestrial animals, which 
perished and became petrified. 

But it may be said, that these toads 
might have been inclosed in stone at 
a later period, as these animals are 
fond of creeping into holes and cavities 
of the earth in order to sleep the win- 
ter. Even the toads which were 
found inclosed alive in a tree must 
have come there in this manner. . It 
is also known, that in limestone quar- 
ries, new rocks, as cale-tuff, &¢., are 
formed during a comparatively short 
period of time, and that these ‘animals 
might, perhaps, have been inclosed 
through these means. But if insects 
of a former world could be preserved 
in amber, and mammoths in their full 
fiesh in ice, @ toad of the primeval 
world could iexint alive instone, un< 
til the t world, asit is very tena- 
cieus of life, and has the oe of 
being able to pass a long time without 

t, in a state of torpor or 
sleep. ‘The factis still a problem which 
naturalists or zoologists will alone be 

able of 3 and which would 
be effec atomising one of those 
fossil toads with the view of ascertaining 
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if it is an animal of the present or of the 
former world. Thewhite colour, which 
the English toad had, leads us to 
su it as probable that it did not 
teluag 8 our world, provided the 
length of time and the want of air and 
nourishment had not changed its na- 
tural colour and bleached its body.— 
In the mean time, if such an animal 
can exist for years in an old tree, or 
cing in a on it is also capable of 
preserved in a stony prison 
thousands of years, because, alts a- 
sleep and in so confined a situation, no 
exhalation takes place from it, and, 
therefore, there is no occasion to re- 
place the lost animal juices by various 
nourishment. Wonderful phenome- 
non! The toad, this ugly and much 
ised animal, was of all others the 
only one capable of undergoing this 
experiment of nature, and, thereby, of 
viewing a second time the light of the 
world, ll others, the most noble 
and beautiful creatures, even man 
himself, had it not in his power to 
live to see such a blessing. Man, 
with his fellow creatures, could only 
into the new world in a petri- 
state, the insects of a former 
world could only be ed from 
com See and the mam- 
preserved in ice, 
but the toad was Y abaltle, on account 
of its tenacious powers Frm. _ = 
peculiar nature, to m the ol 
world into the on ene in a living 
state, and by these means to be snatch- 
ed from destruction. It has seen two 
worlds, having been an inhabitant of 
the old as well as the new one. It 
has twice trodden the theatre of the 
world ! 

How many useful considerations does 
the discovery not give rise to! How 
many weighty truths may not be traced 
from it! 

These toads, therefore, furnish us 
with a fresh proof of a former world. 


For, if do not belong to our world, 
but are different from the present ani- 
mals of the same which, how- 


ever, must be more ely proved 
than at present, it is clear that there 
have been formerly other animals in 
the world than our own. Should th 
provete bes newsped, Sa ve 
ered a new race of animals of a 

former world, and thus add one 
to those already known. spells 
that Cuvier discover 


or such a toad found in stone, 
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and perhaps one more would be imme, 
diately. added to the number of prime. 
val animals discovered by him. °. |. 
But the-circumstance gives rise to 
other considerations ; if the philoso. 
pher takes pleasure in endeavouring ta 
penetrate the depths of futurity, and 
in exploring the future fate of our 
world, and of his fellow-creatures : it 
cannot be less agreeable and instruc. 
tive to him to investigate the past, and 
to read the former fate of our p 
earthly inhabitants by the remains 
a former world. Such an inqui 
makes us acquainted with numerous 
interesting facts, and we shall now 
present our readers with a few of these, 
We fancy ourselves standing in the 
subterraneous caverns of a great limes 
stone mine, and admiring the im 
masses of rock, with its different layers 
and strata. On nearer a we 
find that these masses of limestone 
teem with millions of shell-fish, and 
other remains of a former world, which 
must have ceased to exist thousands of 
years ago ; that we are even standing 
on a former bottom of the ocean, 
and are surrounded by millions of ma 
rine animals, and other productions of 
the sea. On searching, we soon finda 
cornu ammonis, whose species is now 
extinct in the world ; then a nautilus, 
now a gryphite, or a turbinite, or s 
tinite, &c. &c. In these we discover 
Scings which have a similitude to our 
present inhabitants of the ocean, but 
are differently constructed. Here we 
discover a petrified fucus, and remark in 
it the branch of a former marine plant, 


There we notice the remains of an ef> 
crinite, or lily stone, and discover them 
to have-been formerly marine animals ' 


of a remarkable nature. Here, we even 
find a tooth, and recognise it to have 
belonged to an unknown animal of the 
former world, or of a fish whose race 
has been destroyed in a great revolu- 
tion of the earth. There we discovers 
thigh-bone lying under the ruins of 
the former world, and immediately 
pronounce it to be part of a 

rium. Wecannot help expressing the 
most earnest wish to be better a 
quainted with this world of plants and 
animals for ever past away. We often, 
in imagination, fancy to ourselves the 
delight we would experience could we 
have seen the former world, with its 
various productions, in their 

and living state, in order to compart 
them with their present terrestrial ore 
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ation! but this is a wish which cannot 
be We are only capable of 
from the scanty remain, of 

the numerous productions of that early 
period, of their existence and proper- 
ties; If the earth is to be again inun- 
dated with water, and its inhabitants 
destroyed and again repeopled, the in- 
habitants of the new world will form 
nearly the same conception of the ani- 
mals and vegetables of the present 
world as we form of those of the world 
which has preceded the nt. But 
the ideas thus formed will be very im- 
But do not let us make too 
conclusions! On finding a piece 

of amber, we discover in it an insect 
of the former world, in all its natural 
beauty and form, as it has lived and 
breathed. At another time, in break- 
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ing a rock in piecés, in order to exam~ 
ine its correspondent parts, and to as- 
certain if it contains any marine orga- 
nic remains—and behold! our wish of 
beholding animals of the former world 
alive in their natural form, is now 
accomplished. A living creature of 
the former period of the earth, a toad, 
pee a ee My oe of thou. 
sands of years, springs out of its 

on, in which it has been cea 
gainst every injury. It awakes from 
its slumber, on beholding the renewed 
light which beams around it, and of 
whose beneficial influence it has been 
so long deprived, in order to convince 
us of the reality of a former world, and 
then, after a short second existence, 
falls into an eternal sleep. 





Such are the geological speculations of J. G. J. Ballenstedt, rector of Pabs« 
oO 


dorf, in the duchy 


Brunswick. They are infinitely more amusing 


than the 


mineralogical visions offered to the imaginations of philosophers, by our Geolo- 
gical Societies and Mineralogical Travellers.—Ep1ror,. 





ELEMENTS OF A PLAN FOR THE LIQUIDATION OF THE NATIONAL DEBT, &c, 
BY RICHARD HEATHFIELD.* 


Tus extent of the public debt of 
Great Britain, and the impossibility 
of discharging it, have long since be- 
come proverbial—‘‘ One might as well 
talk of paying off the national debt,” 
isa common expression to denote the 

character of any scheme. 
Nevertheless, any plausible plan for its 


of attention and deliberation 
corresponding, in some measure, jp the 
Magnitude and importance of the ob- 
ject which it is intended to accom- 
plish. The rapid accumulation of the 
public debt, and the little pon of 
its ever being discharged by any of 
means which have, as yet, been 
Tesorted to for that purpose, is mat- 
ter of serious reflection, and has en- 
gaged the attention of politicians and 
Giers, at different periodsin the pro- 
gress of the accumulation. Although 
ultimate ruin has frequently been 
Predicted from its progressive increase 
and the principle on which it was con- 
»ho attempt has been made to pay 

it off by any other means than economy 


widation ought to be examined with 
‘a rl 


in time of peace, and the tardy, if ef- 
fective, operation of the sinking fund. 
Reason might have predicted, and ex~ 
perience has shewn, that when a state 
is reduced to the necessity of borrow- 
ing to carry on a war, or still more, if 
reduced to the necessity of funding, a 
very few years must accumulate a 


debt which the greatest frugality dur< 
ing a long period of peace will be in- 
adequate to discharge. The recent 
history of Great Britain furnishes the 
most convincing proofs of the truth of 
this remark. In the year 1722, the 
national debt amounted to something 
more than 55 millions. In. 1739 it 
was reduced below 47 millions, being 
a decrease of 8 millions during seven- 
teen years of profound peace. In 1739 
the Spanish war commenced, and it 
lasted till 1748, by which time the 
debt had increased to £78,293,312, 
being an increase of upwards of 31 
millions in nine years. It thus ap- 


pears, that a war of nine years added 
about times as much to the na- 
tional as a continued space of 17 
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took from it. At the commence- 
t of the American war in 1776, 
nati debt of Great Britain a- 
mounted to £135,943,051; and at 
the conclusion of the same war in 
1783, the debt amounted to £238, 
484,870, being an increase, during 
these seven years, of £102,541,819. 
The peace of ten years which followed, 
only caused a reduction of £4,751,261. 
At the commencement of the revolu- 
tionary war in 1793, the public debt 
of this country was £233,733,609, and 
before the peace of 1801, it had much 
more than doubled, being £561,203, 
274. The short , instead of di- 
minishing the public debt, added up- 
wards of 40 millions to it ; and the in- 
crease during the late war was so 
great, that on the Ist February. 1813, 
the funded and unfunded debt of Great 
Britain amounted to £943,195,951, of 
which £236,801,742, had been re- 
deemed, and transferred to the na- 
tional commissioners. Since that pe- 
riod the debt has been still farther 
increased ; for in the course of the very 
next year two loans were negotiated 
for the services of 1813 and 1814, a- 
mounting together to the almost incre- 
dible sum of £64,755,700. It is 
obvious, therefore, that no length of 

which we can expect to enjoy, 
will enable us to reduce, in any con- 
siderable degree, the enormous sum of 
our national debt, if no more effective 
means are resorted to for that purpose 
than the operations of the sinking 
fund, and the savings that may be ef- 
fected within the year. 

It is not intended at present to ex- 
amine into the effects, good or bad, 
likely to result from the discharge of 
the national debt, should such a mea- 
sure be accomplished. Opposite opi- 
nions on that subject have been enter- 
tained by persons of great political 
wisdom. On the one hand it has been 
contended, that although it might have 
been better not to have contracted the 
debt, yet the extinction of it now, by 
any means, would be productive of 
real evil. That the debt attaches to 
the government, in times of danger, a 
great proportion of the monied interest 
of the country,—that the public funds 
are a secure and convenient of 
deposite for the capital of individuals 
who do not wish to embark in trade or 
speculation of any kind,—that the 
money borrowed by government does 


rit 
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not remove capital from the kingdom. 
while the regular circulation of 
ends is beneficial to the state,—that 
if the nation were freed from 
ministers would be less econ 
and less averse to enter into war, and 
would in all probability involve the 
nation in a new debt. On the othe 
hand, it has been contended with 
much reason, that debt is as injuriqus 
to the state as to an individual, ‘or 
more so,—that it is the cause of ine 
creased taxation, which necessarily dis 
minishes the profits of stock,—that by 
getting rid of the debt, the 
would not only be relieved of the tax. 
es necessary to pay the interest of that 
debt, but also of the great expense ‘ine 
curred in collecting them; and that 
the increase in the profits of stock, and 
diminution in the expense of living, 
would stimulate commerce and agrie 
culture. 

Mr Heathfield, influenced by the 
latter of those opinions, has publi 
a pamphlet, pointing out the advan- 
tages which would result from the 
liquidation of the national debt, and 
proposing what he conceives to be s 
** practicable and safe” plan for ac- 
complishing that object. The plan 
by which Mr Heathfield. proposes to 
ra ps or pay off the national debt, 
is by a contribution of 15 per cent, on 
the value of all private property with- 
in Great yer and Ireland, with the 
exception of the property belonging to 
non-resident fos tiguers. vaste the 
British funds. The effect of applyi 
this contribution to the payment 
the national creditors would b be, at- 
cording to Mr Heathfield’s calculations, 
to ys dd the national debt from 


£1161,803,292 : 4: 3, to £350,000, 


000, and to reduce the annual charges 
on account of that debt from £47,859 
987: 15: 11, to £13,000,000, ‘This 
result would be brought about as fol« 
lows:—The national debt at present, 
converting the sum annually applied 
to the operations of the sinking 

into a capital, is, as above, £1161,803, 
292: 4:3, but«if the debt was paid 
off, the sinking fund would cease, 
the amount of the funded debt, after 
deducting the sum vested in the go 
vernment commissioners, is £797,401, 
119 : 0: 104, whereof Mr Hea 
estimates as held by foreigners, per 
haps too small a sum, viz. £15,000, 
000, leaving of property belonging 


1 
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British subjects vested in government 
security £782,401,119:0: 104; the un- 
funded debt is £51,992,095 : 14 : 23; 
the rest of the private property in Great 
Britain and Ireland is stated by Mr 
Heathfield, upon the authority of Dr 
Colquhoun’s estimate, at £2,500,000, 
000, making in all a property of £3, 
$34,393,214 : 15: 1 liable to the pro- 

contribution of 15 per cent, 
which contribution would amount to 
£500,158,982 : 4: 2, and when deduct- 
ed from the funded and unfunded debt, 
amounting together to £849,393,214: 
15:1, would leave of the national 
debt unpaid £349,234,232: 10: 11, 
or in round numbers, £350,000,000. 
This balance Mr Heathfield proposes 
to pay off, in the meantime, by con- 
tracting a new debt on more advanta- 
geous terms, which he thinks might 
easily be done; and the new debt 
might eventually be paid off from 
various sources, such as a contribution 
from the property in the British colo- 
nies,—the surplus of certain taxes,— 
a new tax upon net income, after de- 
duction of expenditure, &c. 

In regard to the levying of the 15 
per cent on all capital, he divides the 
community into two classes ;—The 
Ist class comprehends the proprietors 
of lands, dwelling-houses, mines, and 
canals ;—The od class comprehends 
manufacturers, ship-owners, mer- 
chants, traders, farmers, and others. 
It is proposed, that the term of ten 

ears to pay the principal sum should 
allowed to such of the Ist class as 
might not find it convenient to pay 
immediately ; interest to be payable 
in the mean time on the ietneipal un- 
paid, at the rate of 5 per cent—and if 
not paid at the end of ten years, the 
rate of interest to be increased to 6 
per cent.—The assessment on the 2d 
class is to be levied by half-yearly in- 
Stalments, and to bear interest at 5 
cent till paid—the whole to be 
levied in five years. 

Such is the outline of the plan now 
Proposed by Mr Heathfield for paying 
off the national debt, and which, 
ftom the importance of the subject, 
and the distinct and able manner in 
Which it is treated by him, has ex- 
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cited. considerable interest—There is 
nothing invidious, however, in re 
marking, that. the plan which Mr 
Heathfield has the merit of now urg- 
ing on the attention of the public, is 
by no means new—but is substan- 
tially the same as was proposed in the 
year 1717. At that time the public 
debt amounted to about 50 millions, 
which was looked upon as an oyer~ 
whelming load, not likely ever to be 
discharged—But Mr Hutchison,* a 
gentleman deeply skilled in political 
arithmetic, proposed several financial 
measures for the relief of the state, 
and in one of his treatises he says— 
** The public debts may be then 
speedily paid off by applying thereto 
so much as shall be sufficient of the 
estates real and personal, of all the in- 
habitants of Great Britain, in the 
most equal and just proportions that 
can be come at.” Mr Hutchison 
points out the beneficial consequences 
which would follow fromthe mea- 
sure, and which may be thus abridg- 
ed, Ist, The revenues of the crown 
would be disencumbered, and the 
people freed from the land and malt 
tax. 2d, The new impositions of cus- 
toms and excise would cease, ‘* which 
would greatly improve trade, and 
thereby the wealth of the nation, and 
enable the people to live at least 20 
per cent cheaper than they at present 
do.” 3d, The nation would be freed 
from the expense of supporting “ an 
army of tax-gatherers,” a class of 
people of whom Mr Hutchison talks 
in terms of no great respect. “ This 
kind of gentry do at present, like lo- 
custs, overspread our land, and eat up 
a great deal of the good and fatness 
thereof.” 4th, The rate of interest 
would fall, and trade and agriculture 
improve. 5th, Foreigners, fund- 
holders, would be paid off, and: cease 
to drain the country of the dividends. 
—6th, The nation would be so for- 
midable an enemy, that foreign states 
would be anxious to be at amity with 
her. 

Mr Hutchison’s suggestion of pay- 
ing off the public debt, by applying to 
that p so much of the property 
within the kingdom as should be ne- 
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cessary, was not acted upon.—The 
government was at that time in an 
unsettled state, and the public mind 
considerably agitated by the preten- 
sions of the tative of the 
house of Stuart. It was, therefore, 
not likely that any such proposal, as a 
general contribution of capital, would 
meet with a dispassionate examination; 
and we ought not to condemn the mea- 
sure as impracticable or unsafe, mere- 
ly because it was not then adopted. 
Mr Heathfield has revived the plan, as 
applicable to the present state of 

ings, and it is in relation to exist- 
ing circumstances that it should now 
be considered. 

Notwithstanding the ability with 
which Mr Heathfield has urged the 
safety and practicability of his plan, 
several difficulties and doubts occur 
on perusing his pamphlet, which 
a more attentive examination of the 
— of the plan, and the most 
careful consideration of his argu- 
ments, in support of it are not 
calculated to remove. It is possi- 
ble that these may be ill founded, 
and that Mr Heathfield could, by 
a more full exposition of his plan, 
solve the doubts and remove the diffi- 
culties. For that very reason we 
think it proper to state them. A sub- 
ject of so much national importance 
should be fully discussed and canvass- 
ed in all its bearings, and not silently 
rejected, perhaps, on account of the 
prevalence of a popular error, which 
the author could have corrected had 
the been aware of its existence. With 
these impressions we to state 
our objections to Mr Heathfield’s plan 
—some of which relate to the expe- 
diency and justice of the principle up- 
on which the capital sum to be applied 
towards the extinction of F ave debt is 
proposed to be raised and applied— 
others relate to the detail of levying 
the assessment. 

The first objection which occurs is 
in regard to the manner in which the 

roposed assessment would affect the 
olders of land and other immoveable 
property. Comparatively few of the 
proprietors of land have any floating 


capital, and a very great ion of 
the properties are mortgaged, or bur- 
dened to a considerable extent. To 


enable such 
per cent of 
necessary for them to dispose of part 
of their land, by bringing it into the 





eir capital, it would be 


rsons to contribute 15, 
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market, for it would not answer the 
a to assign a part of the land 
itself to government, as government 
could not keep the land, but would 
be obliged to bring it into the market, 
The necessary con 
fore, would be, that the market would 
be overstocked with land, and the 
value would consequently decline. It 
may be said, and in fact has been said, 
by Mr Ricardo, in answer to this 
objection, that a like quantity of 
money would be brought into the 
market, and that those who are now 
stock-holders would become purchas- 
ers of land. But that is not a satis. 
factory answer to the objection. The 
payment of the national creditors would 
not increase the quantity of money in 
the country, and the stock-holder 
would not be put in a condition to 
buy until he was paid by government, 
and he would not be paid by govern- 
ment until the land-holder sent in 
his contribution, which he could not 
do until he sold his land. The relief, 
therefore, would not come until too 
late ; but independent of that consi- 
deration, it is plain that the land 
would be brought to a disadvantage. 
ous market, for that must always be 
the case when the land- holder is fore 
ed to sell. He must convert his land 
into money, but the money-holder 
would be under no necessity to con- 
vert his money into land—he might 
employ it in trade, or in various ways, 
or he might remove it to ano 
country—and by even holding off for 
a time, the land-holder who could 
not remove his subject to a foreign 
market, would be under the necessity of 
selling at whatever price he could get, 
to avoid the ruinous consequences of 
paying five or six per cent interest to 
government, when, according to Mr 
Heathfield’s theory, the current value 
of money would be much lower. 
The disadvantages under which the 
landholder would thus be placed, 
would be still further increased by the 
circumstance, that persons of large ca 
pital would not be inclined to pute 
chase the small detached pieces of 
land which would be forced into the 
market to pay the contributions of the 
landed proprietors, while that class of 
persons, and it is a numerous class, 
who. hold government security 4 
small sums, on the interest of w 


they depend for their ae 
could not afford to invest their ca 


uence, there. . 
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in land. 
in a great measure, to the proprietors 
of various other kinds of property. A 
man, who receives £5000 in discharge 


The same remarks apply, 


of his claim inst the nation, will 
not be inclined to go forthwith and 
purchase a ship or a steam-engine— 
things in which he has no skill—yet 
the proprietor of those articles is un- 
der hw necessity of selling, and while 
that necessity exists, and purchasers 
are not simultaneously reared up, 
but rather destroyed, by taking 15 per 
cent. from the capital of those persons 
who would otherwise have been able 
and willing to purchase, he must sell 
at a disadvantage. 

But if Mr Heathfield’s Bry: is ob- 
jectionable, because it would bring an 
unfair pressure on the landholder, it 
is equally objectionable in respect it 
creates that pressure for the purpose 
of giving a great advantage to the 
fundholder, By adopting the proposed 
plan, the fundholder might not be con- 
tributing 15 re cent out of his pre- 
sent capital, but might have that ca- 
pital entire, nay increased. Persons, 
for instance, who have bought into 
the funds at 70, would be paid off at 
£100, deducting 15 per cent for their 
contribution, that is, they would res 
ceive from the nation 85. They would, 
therefore, be gainers to the amount 
of upwards of 15 per cent, instead of 
contributors to t amount. Mr 
Heathfield is aware of this objection, 
and he says that it applies to the prin- 
ciple on which the debt was created, 
not to the plan for paying it off. But 
if the system of contribution of capi- 
tal be gone into at all, there seems to 
be no injustice in paying off the fund- 
holders at the price at which they 
purchased. No man, at present hold- 
ing property in the funds, purchased 
in the belief that government would 
ever pay him or his heirs £100 sterling 
for his £100 stock. He invested his 
money in the funds as a place of tem- 
porary deposit, to draw the interest in 

mean time, and sell out again when 
convenient. Parliament frequently 
compels individuals to surrender their 
Property for the public good, upon re- 
ceiving afair compensatibn, and there is 
no reason why the fundholder should be 
€xempted from the rule. As to any 
Supposed impropriety in the nation 
g up the claims against itself 

at a lower price than its obligement 
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to pay, it may be answered, that this 
is daily done, if the sinking fund 
does any thing—for the object of that 
fund is to purchase up, at the market- 
price, for behoof of the nation, the 
claims of the national creditors. In 
short, there is an inequality in the 
effects to be produced from Mr Heath« 
field’s plan—the advantage of which 
is all on the side of the fundholders. 
The justice of the principle of tax- 
ing capital for the purpose of paying 
off the whole of the national debt, ap- 
pears to be, in every point of view, ex 
tremely questionable. That debt has 
been contracted in defence of the 
rights and liberties of all classes of the 
community. It cannot be pretended 
that the capitalists alone are liable in 
the payment of the interest of that 
debt, nor in practice have they alone 
been assessed for the payment of the 
interest—it is paid by all classes. But 
a very large proportion of the commu- 
nity is composed of individuals who 
are not capitalists—all persons of pro~ 
fessional income—annuitants—-hold- 
ers of public offices—incumbents of 
benefices—clerks paid by salary—ser= 
vants, and all persons in like cireum- 
stances, who are consumers of taxed 
commodities—these persons form an 
immense proportion of the communi- 
ty, and fa annually pay their share 
al the agen the debt ; pr they 
ave no capital or property of an 
kind. Is it just that the Y spitWists 
alone should be compelled to pay off 
the whole debt, to relieve the other 
classes of the community from the 
burden of paying the interest of it?— 
In the year 1812, the income of per- 
sons holding offices of state and re- 
venue, exclusive of royalty, was esti- 
mated, by Dr Colquhoun, at £8,830,000 
—the army, £14,000,000—the navy, 
£9,299,680—the half-pay, £856,600 
—-pensioners, £1,050,000—-clergy, 
£4,580,000—law, £7,600,000—phy- 
sic, £5,400,000—fine arts, £1,400,000 
—universities and schools, 7,664,400, 
These incomes are not drawn from 
any property or capital belonging to the 
persons who enjoy them ; and a great 
many other classes of the community 
are in the same situation, for instance, 
clerks, overseers, ship-masters, sailors, 
farm-servants, colliers, &c. Yet all 
these persons are bound to contribute 
to the payment of the interest of the 
debt, which it is now required of the 
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capitalists to purchase up at their own 
expense. Such a saben would be 
evidently unjust. 

Another evil to be dreaded from 
Mr Heathfield’s plan, is the embarrass- 
ment. which would, in the first in- 
stance, result to trade, from causing 
merchants and traders to cede so great 
a proportion of their trading capital. 
When the mutual reliance of mer- 
chants, even those living under differ- 
ent governments, upon the engage- 
ments of each other is considered, it 
must appear scarcely possible by any 
arrangement to prevent Serious em- 
barrassments from following the sud- 
den diminution of trading capital. A 
great number of persons, too, depend 
for employment‘on the extent of the 
capital embarked by others in trade ; 
and when that capital is taken away, 
or suddenly diverted from its natural 
course, the consequence must be, that 
a vast number of persons will be 
thrown idle. No doubt the capital 
would only be placed in other hands, 
but still it would, in the first instance, 
be diverted from its natural course, 
and the new capitalists would not be 
inclined immediately to enter into 
trade, and the less so from seeing the 
existing embarrassments. 

Another serious obstacle to the ac- 
complishment of Mr Heathfield’s plan 
presents itself, in the quantity of cir- 
culating medium which would be re- 
quired. ‘The arrangements of trade 
and commerce may be conducted with- 
out any great quantity of circulating 
medium, for barter, facilitated by the 
temporary intervention of bills and 
promissory notes, is substantially the 
nature of all great commercial deal- 
ings. Neither was the national debt 
contracted by one great operation of 
money advanced to the government. 
Its growth was gradual, and the money 
advanced, was soon reissued, and 
formed, in the hands of other per- 
sons, the capital for a new loan. 
But where it is proposed to levy 
£500,000,000 for the purpose of pay- 
ing off the public creditors, it is ob- 
vious, that a great quantity of money 
or circulating medium would be me- 
cessary for carrying the operation into 
effect. Government must levy from 
the holders of property, and then it 
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must pay the public creditors. That 
operation cannot be performed others 
wise than by a medium of exchange, 
Government cannot take a conveys 
ancefto a piecelof land, and{wait until, 
in the course of paying off its credi« 
tors, some one appears who is pom 
to take a conveyance to that piece 
land in lieu of his money. The ex- 
pense, difficulty, and inconvenience of 
such a process, render it impracticable, 
When the creditors of the nation come 
forward to receive sums, varying from 
one hundred pounds to hundreds of 
thousands of pounds, government 
must be prepared with circulating me- 
dium to pay them, otherwise the debts 
cannot be completely and finally dis. 
charged. Now it appears from the 
report of the secret committee, * that 
the average amount of the notes of the 
bank of England in circulation, at any 
period during the three months pre- 
ceding March 1819, was £25,794,460. 
The notes in circulation belonging to 
country banks, amounted to about 
20 millions. The amount of specie in 
circulation before the late war, ap- 
ars to have been variously estimated 
y different persons, but it seems to 
have been generally agreed, that it 
was about 30 millions. The greater 
part, however, of that sum was ex- 
ported ; for Mr Colquhoun estimates 
the whole specie in Great Britain and 
Ireland, in circulation and hoarded in 
1813, at only 15 millions, and by the 
evidence laid before the secret com- 
mittee in 1819, it appeared that scarce 
ly any part of the specie which was 
in circulation before the bank restric 
tion act then remained in the coun- 
try. The new issue has been very li- 
mited, and the whole circulating me- 
dium of the nation, including the 
notes of country banks, cannot be es- 
timated at more than 55 millions. 
But if £500,000,000 is required for 
the purpose of paying off and dis 
charging the national eréditors, by 
what medium is it to be p 
the contributors into the hands of go- 
vernment, and froin thence into 
pockets of the public creditors? No 
doubt the operation is intended to last 
for five or six years, and the amount 
levied and paid to creditors, the first 
year would find its way into cir 





* 24 Report of the sectet committee on the expediency of the bank resuming eash pAy- 
ments, dated 6th May, 1819. 
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tion again; but to what extent that 

t happen is uncertain, as much 
of the specie might be removed to other 
countries, and at all events, it would re- 
quire some time to pass the money 


vernment through the 
nnels inte the pockets of the 
contributors, who would pay it back 
to government. Even though all that 
complicated circulation should go on 
ly, still the sum required by 
ment within five er six years 
amounts, independent of the sum to 
be contributed by the fundholders, 
to about seven times the circulat- 
ing medium of the whole nation, in- 
cluding the notes of country banks. 
So that every atom of circulating me- 
dium in the kingdom would require 
to pass through the hands of govern- 
ment twice in each year and a half, a 
thing impossible in itself, and which, 
if possible, would leave no circulating 
medium to be applied to other purposes, 
which of themselves do at present re- 
uire so great a sum. It is plain, 
erefore, that the great increase of 
transactions which would suddenly be 
occasioned by the plan in question, 
would most materially affect the state 
of the currency. A small part of 
the difficulty here pointed out would 
be obyiated by the fundholder be- 
coming the purchaser of property sold, 
to pay the proprietor’s assessment, 
and giving him, instead of money, an 
order on government ; but it has been 
already shewn, that this sort of traffic 
is not likely to take place to any con- 
siderable extent. 

Mr Heathfield proposes that the pro- 
perty held - ex-resident foreigners in 
British funds, should be exempted 
from the assessment. But would not 
the result of that exemption be, that 
a great proportion of the national debt 
would be transferred to foreigners, or 
at least to the name of foreigners, on 
the agitation of the question ? He also 
proposes to allow manufacturers, ship- 
owners, merchants, traders, &c. from 
five to ten years, to pay up their assess- 
ments. The property held by that 

of persons is very great ; in 1813, 
the value of the manufactured goods 
in. Great Britain, in progress to matu- 
nity, was 140 millions—the value of 
foreign merchandize belonging to Bri- 
tain, deposited in warehouses, &c. was 
40 millions—and the value of the a 
ne employed in trade was 27 mil- 

+ But although all that property 


issued by the 
proper ¢ 
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should be assessed, yet the greater part, 
or tather the whole of © woul be 
exported, or consumed, or transferred, 
long before the expiry of ten years, 
and what security can government 
have for the solvency of the original 
holders, or their remaining with their 
capital within the kingdom? The 
alienation of British capital, and the 
concealment of funds under the cover 
of foreign names and the like devices, 
seem inevitable consequences of the 
mere agitation of the measure, or at 
least of any serious proposal for carry- 
ing it into effect. 
But after all, Mr Heathfield’s plan 
is but a sort of half measure. The 
difficulties we have pointed out, are 
to be encountered without the pro- 
spect of getting rid of the public debt. 
Mr Heathfield tells us, that even sup- 
posing all the assessment to be regu- 
arly and punctually paid, still 350 
millions of debt would remain undis- 
charged. Granting that even a par- 
tial discharge of the public debt would 
be a great relief, still it is very doubt- 
ful whether it ought to be attempted 
at the risk of so much inconvenience, 
so much evil, so much ruin, to many 
individuals, as must accompany the 
undertaking. The risk, or sacrifice, 
which it might be proper to incur for 
the complete and final accomplish- 
ment of an important purpose, ought 
not to be incurred for a mere partial 
attainment of it. To pay off the balance 
of £350,000,000, it would be neces- 
sary to keep up the sinking fund, and 
to maintain the same establishment of 
tax-gatherers, &e. to collect the means 
for paying the annual interest of the 
debt ; so that the relief promised is 
by no means adequate to the great sa- 
crifice which the holders of property 
are asked to make ; and the still great- 
er risk which they and the nation at 
large are called upon to run. Mr 
Heathfield indeed proposes to pay off 
this balance of £350,000,000, but how 
does he propose to accomplish that ob- 
ject? By borrowing, or in other words, 
incurring a new debt to the same 
amount. The benefit to result from 
such a proceeding, we do not per- 
ceive.’ Mr Heathfield to be sure says, 
that the nation would borrow at the rate 
of three cent. interest, or in other 
words, the nation would borrow from A 
£100 atthe rate of £3 per annum, to pay 
B a like sum, for which he only re- 
ceives from the nation £3 per annum. 
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It is plain, that the nation would not 
benefit by such a transaction. It is 
very true, that B only paid, perhaps, 
£60 for the right to draw the £3 per 
annum, but if the nation cannot pay 
him off under £100, (which is Mr 
Heathfield’s idea) it is all one whether 
he draws the £3 per annum, or A 
draws it—the national debt remains 
the same—the nation is in either case 
pledged to pay £3 per annum, until 
it pays up a principal sum of L.100 ; 
and if A now advances the L.100 to pay 
off B who only advanced L.60, still as 
B is entitled to draw a full L.100, that 
is, L.40 besides his own original L.60, 
Government will only retain in its 
hands L.60 for the L.3 per annum 
which it will be obliged to pay to A. 

But further—Upon what principle 
does Mr Heathfield hold, that go- 
vernment could borrow at three per 
cent. We confess, we cannot see any 
good reason for that opinion. We 
should rather be inclined to think, 
that as a considerable part of the mo- 
ney, or capital of the country, would 
be employed in the payment of ex- 
resident foreigners, who are at present 
stockholders—asa considerable demand 
for money would be created by the 
holders of property borrowing to pay 
their assessments—as in the anticipated 
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event of the profits of stock being in. 
creased, the demand for capital would 
also be increased, there would be no 
chance of the rate of interest falling s9 
low as to enable Government to bore 
row at three per cent. 

These considerations have impressed 
us with the opinion, that Mr Heath. 
field’s plan, however plausible and ine 
genious, is neither practicuble nor safe, 
and therefore, possesses neither of = 
two requisites which he has himself 
laid down as necessary to recommend 
any plan for the liquidation of the 
public debt. Whether the national 
debt is ever to be paid off, or what is 
likely to be the consequence of per. 
mitting it to remain undischarged, are 
questions of great magnitude and 
importance, but on which we cannot 
at present enter. The task to which 
we have limited ourselves is to point 
out what appear to us to be the chief 
defects of the plan proposed, and if 
our remarks tend, in any degree, ‘to 
assist the author in framing a better 
plan, the circumstance will afford us 
sincere pleasure; if, on the other 
hand, our objections are founded on 
an erroneous view of the plan we have 
been considering, we shall be glad to 
be corrected. 
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«THE RIGHTEOUS IS DELIVERED OUT OF TROUBLE, AND THE WICKED COMETH IN HIS STEAD.” 
PR 


OVERBS, XI. 8.° 


« WE THAT ANSWERETH A MATTER BEFORE HE HBARETH IT, IT IS FOLLY AND SHAME UNTO HIM.” 


Ir is natural that the enemies of ad- 
ministration should be vigilant in de- 
tecting its errors, and exposing its 
abuses; and when we consider the 
splendid prize which rewards success 
in this career of vigilance and expo- 
sure, we must pardon a little exagger- 
ation to the frailty of ambition. But 
with all this tolerance, it is still diffi- 
cult to account for, and impossible to 
justify the spsrit in which the oppo- 
sition to the government of this coun- 
try has for many years been conducted. 
Clearing, by one frantic bound, the li- 
mits of moderation, the opponents of 
ministers have ventured to explore the 
darkest regions of theory, and some 
of them have even made their lodg- 
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PROVERBS, XVIII. 13. 


ment in the very confines of sedition. 
Whether it be, that disappointment, 
continued beyond the ps aa of 
human pride, has soured their tem- 
pers, or that their organized hostility 
to the actual occupants of power has 
betrayed them into an unscrupulous 
alliance with the profligacy which 
aims, not at its correction, but its de- 
struction—it may be difficult to deter- 
mine ; but no one, who has cast even 
a casual glance over the history of this 
country for the last twenty-five 
years, can have failed to observe, that 
the opposition directed against the 
measures of the English administra- 
tion has, during that period, assumed 
a character essentially novel in the an- 
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nals of England,—a character which 
ts an ominous approach to the 
worst spirit of republican faction. 
_ It would be unjust to include the 
whole members of the opposition par- 
in one sweeping sentence of con- 


emnation. But of many, and those 
not obscure individuals, who flourish- 
ed during the troubled period of the 
late war, it is but impartial justice to 
assert, that they acted from the appa- 
rent impulse of any thing but the old 
Whig spirit,—that they did not scru- 
ple to avow their conversion to a sys- 
tem of fantastic reform, the very men- 
tion of which was a reproach upon the 
institutions of their country,—that 
from the beginning they volunteered, 
with questionable enthusiasm, in the 
support of a revolution in a neighbour- 
ing country, of which they must have 
been aware the example could not be 
without weighty influence upon the 
character or the destinies of their own, 
—that in all things they became the 
advocates of innovation; and with 
tual sneers, directed against the 
imbecility of the British system, de- 
manded for it the renovation which 
could be imparted only by the maxims 
of a more vigorous and enlightened 
age. Those who recollect any thing 
of the conduct of the Whigs, at the 
commencement, and during the pro- 
gress of the war against revolutionary 
France, cannot require to be informed, 
that the constitution of this country 
suffered deeply in their comparison of 
it with the brighter creation of an age 
of reason, and that its disgrace was 
stamped by that imputed flexibility 
whic rendered it a resistless instru- 
ment in the hands of the Legislature 
in subduing the advocates of a wild 
system of reform, upon whose liberal 
endeavours the genius of Whiggism 
cast for a time an approving smile. 
The sympathy hus unhappily ex- 
cited in the minds of the English 
Whigs, as they styled themselves, 
with the domestic transactions of 
France, and the fleeting forms of li- 
which rose and descended in 
such rapid succession, brought with it 
anew and very questionable bias as to 
the whole affairs of French policy. 
The British government, acting with 
all but unanimous approbation of 
the people, felt it to be its incumbent 
duty to remonstrate against the alarm- 
ng novelties of international law, 
avowed by the early revolutionists of 
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France, and to that infectious 
enthusiasm at home, which ized 
the glories of the French revolution, 
not merely as an object of distant wor 
ship, but a model for practical imita- 
tion. A war was the consequence, 
not courted nor provoked on the part 
of England, but strenuously urged by 
the untamed fervour of the new occu- 
pants of revolutionary power. Al- 
though the insolence of their preten- 
sions, no less than the danger of their 
example, had been recognised by all 
but those indulgent spirits, who could 
pardon every thing to the new-born 
ardour of freedom, there yet arose a 
party among us, invincible by its zeal 
and activity, who looked upon the great 
struggle that ensued, with a jealous 
eye, and a heart divided betwixt the 
claims of patriotism, and the yet holi- 
er claims of liberty. The triumphs 
of their country were beheld with a 
neutrality of feeling which, if it did 
not prove that they had become insen- 
sible to its prosperity and fame, shew- 
ed at all events their conviction, that 
these objects were to be secured in any 
other way rather than by success in 
that contest, which she was waging 
with her ancient rival, purified and 
exalted as she had now been by the 
fires of revolution. 

Such unhappy divisions of opinion 
must distract a free state, in a greater 
or less degree, in the course of all its 
wars ; but that which was maintained 
with revolutionary France, having a 
deeper foundation in irreconcileable 
principle—presenting more numerous 
vicissitudes in its progress—and hay- 
ing reached an unexampled duration 
betore the career of strife was finally 
arrested by victory—than any of the 
other wars in which this country has 
been engaged, the domestic resistance 
to it had more time to acquire consist~ 
ency, and to leave a profound impres- 
sion upon the national mind. The 
enemies of the war, who were also the 
avowed admirers of that revolution, — 
by the audacious movements of which 
Britain had been plunged into the ca- 
lamity, were furious and unremitting 
in their declamations against the prin- 
ciple upon which it had been waged, 
and the leading men by whom it was 
supported, and endeavoured upon all 
occasions to inculcate the beliet, that 
this mighty contest had been underta- 
ken by the envious spirit of despotism, 
to extinguish the liberties of mankind. 
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The people of England had it inces- 
santly rung in their ears, that the 
dawn of French freedom had startled 
the dull vision of tyranny throughout 
Europe, and that in its impetuosity 
to quench the offensive stream of light, 
it not scrupled to decree the sa- 
crifice of millions of human beings, 
and the desolation of the world. The 
extensive combination of Power which 
a common sense of danger created in 
the outset, although it could not pre- 
serve it amidst disaster and defeat, 
was invidiously represented as an odi- 
ous phalanx of despotism, formed to 
crush the hopes of the species ; and 
when in British government, assailed 
by a novel and appalling danger from 
abroad, endeavoured, by successive 
efforts of policy, to reconstruct the 
shattered alliance which false terror 
alone had dissolved, it was absurdly 
charged with abetting the cause of op- 
pression, and rendered responsible for 
the errors and abuses of the old gov- 
ernments of the Continent, as if they 
had been its dependents, not its allies. 
The unremitting efforts of faction thus 
endeavoured, and in part succeeded, in 
stamping upon the late war—the most 
just and the most necessary ever un- 
dertaken by a free state,—a character 
utterly odious and detestable ; and 
those who unhappily were made con- 
verts to this doctrine, were left to 
brood in sorrow and anger over a pic- 
ture the most revolting to the heart,— 
the unparalleled sacrifice of human 
life, and of national resources, to the 
devouring and insatiable spirit of des- 
potism. 

The real character of the enemy, 
and of the contest, gradually develop- 
ed itself; indeed, ina form too pal- 
pable and terrific for the sophistry 
of Opposition any longer to contend 
with it. But they had still a resource 
left,—a resource of which they did 
not scruple to avail themselves in their 
extremity, and which was well calcu- 
lated to sustain that deep dissatisfac- 
tion with the measures of government, 
which they had long been insinuating 
among the people. It was the war, 
they said, which had created the ty- 
ranny that rose out of the overthrow 
of freedom ; it was the haughty and 
frantic resistance made to the infant 
liberties of the French people,—the 
insulting interference in their domestic 
arrangements: It was the thunder 
hurled against it by the banded ty- 
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of Christendom .~ 
rants iste » Which 
blasted the precious sapling of Px 
liberty, and filled them with frenzy at 
the sight. Some of the more intrepid ' 
of the part » faithful to the m 
which rompted their early exe. 
cration of the anti-revolutionary war, 
disdained to acknowledge any " 
of opinion even amidst the progress of 
events—and saw, in the despotism of 
Buonaparte himself, only the consum. 
mation of the sacred principle which 
acknowledges as legitimate that sce 
tre alone that is snatched out of 
wreck of revolutions. His title to the 
character of a legitimate Prince, wag 
established in their opinion by the fact 
of his triumphant progress th 
anarchy and blood—and the po 
voice calling him to the throne, was 
audible to his English admirers in. the 
groans of the people upon whom he 
cruelly trampled, or intelligible in the 
silence which the sanguinary terrors of 
his name had inspired. Whatever 
were the crimes which he committed, 
they had an apology in readiness to ex. 
tenuate his guilt,—the subtile varnish 
of the pseudo-whiggism of England 
was ever copiously applied to the rude 
surface of imperial despotism. And 
even in the last stages of the conflict, 
when towering ambition thought it 
might dispense with the mask of mo- 
deration, or, exasperated by intermin- 
able resistance, abandoned itself to 
headlong fury and defiance—when the 
supremacy of France, the annihilation 
of England, the servitude of Europe, 
was ostentatiously decreed,—when ty- 
ranny had lost its cunning, and 
taking its stand on the precipice of 
power alone, was hastening to 
struction, its English advocates were 
still labouring in its vindication ;—— 
and in their injurious comparisons of 
the government of their own coun 
with that of its mortal and madden 
foe, could find no other distinction 
but that which marks the imbecility 
and the energy of despotism. 

The doctrines thus promulgated by 
a part, at least, of the English Whigs, 
for a long course of years, with an im- 
passioned zeal rising in proportion to 
the number of disappointments whi 
their ambition was fated to sustal, 
could not be wholly without effect up- 
on the national mind. The seed thus 
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responding hatvest. It was not unna- 
taral, indeed; that*the war, which was 
not’ founded ae, base principle of 
national’ cupidity, and promised no 
gratification to’ the spirit of territotial 
grandizement,—a war, supported on 
tie sacred priziciple of conversation a- 
lone, and undertaken to save the world 
from horrors, of which, as it had never 
suffered from the sad experience, so it 
could not be expected to form tlie 
rhost impartial estimate,—should be 
misrepresented, denounced and reviled. 
The expenditure required was im-~ 
mense,—the exertion demanded was 
palpable to the most' vulgar’ calcula- 
tion’; but the object; which was of a’ 
lig ‘moral character,-was less percep- 
tible, or, at all events, less inipressive 
upon a‘common mind: In the career’ 
f declamation, therefore, the oppo- 
nents’of the war had a sttiking advan- 
tage over its supporters;—and while 
the latter made an appeal to higher 
principles, of which the justice was 
conspicuously developed’ only after 
anarchy had become’ frantic in the in-' 
toxication of success, those who op- 
posed hostilities at every step; from 
their necessary commencement to their 
splendid termination, had ever at hand 
some vulgar topic of clamour and tri- 
pe - — theme of vituperation, and 
ld easily, in the near pressure of a 
decaying trade, or the intense’ exactions 
of finance, drown ‘the still small voice 
of reason, demanding, at every hazard, 


‘the salvation of the country ftom an 


abyss, which had opened to absorb, not 
its wealth only, but its independence 
and ‘honour,—to sweep away all that 
is‘sacredt to’ the proudest recollections, 
and indissolubly bound up with the 
highest hopes of the British people. 
’ Thé events which occurred in ‘the 
progress of the contest, gave occasional 
countenance to’ the malignant’ theory 
of its’being’ a war of oppression against 
freedom, ‘sd’ well adapted to exasperate 
the discontents of the unreflecting 
classes’ of sociéty:. England had to 
seek her allies indifferently among the 
continental yovernments, regardless of 
their’ doinestic economy, provided 
they’ could infuse’ strength into the 
gteat systent of defensive combina- 
titi. Somie of the States, which it 
washer clear and imperative’ policy to 
arte motion for the general ‘ defence, 
but impérfectly awoke front the 
cep of"barbarism, and presented, in 
internal structure, a fantastic 
Vox. VI. 
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combination of the wreck of the feudal 
system with the fragments of priestly 
mination. Such an exhibition must’ 
ever have appeared ‘hideous to a British 
government, to which it stands in pal- 
pable contrast’; btit the English min- 
isters justly remembered, that their 
office, at that critical moment, was to 
combine the different powers in a sys- 
tem externally'vigorous, not to. reno- 
vate their internal economy,—that the 
danger which was ittithinent to En- 
gland; and’ which, therefore, it was 
their duty to avert, arose not from the 
tranquil inrpotence of old despotisms, 
but the turbulent en of a new 
power, threatening all nations with oné 
commion ruil. ‘Théy were aware also, 
that even the most abject of the old 
ae formed an integral part of 
the European system, and must, at no 
remote périod, share in that gradual 
process of renovation which was 
ing forward throughout the wold: 
and which, as it was indissolubly as- 
sociated with the temperate triumphs 
of reason, could in no way be so surely 
arrested, as by that spirit of anarch 
which it was their object to quell. 
Theirs was essentially a system of 
conversation ; that of their enemy a 
course of destruction. While the 
British government, therefore, was 
compelled by the urgency of the crisis 
to preserve, rather than to correct, and 
to abstain from altering what it could 
not but condemn, its impetuous ene- 
mies stood in a far different situation. 
Every thing actually established, form- 
ed an obstacle to their course of un- 
sparing revolution ; the good and the 
evil were equally blended by them in 
impartial destruction; and while the 
Imperial despot, in whom all that re- 
mained of the energy of the new sys- 


tem was finally concentrated, waged 


war upon all nations, and desolated 
the entire face of Europe, he could 
easily afford to the spirit of freedom 
the abolition of Polish servitude, or to 
the spirit of humanity the overthrow 
of the Inquisition in Spain, the more 
especially as the destruction of all in- 
termediate power, whether liberal or 
oppressive, was in the very spirit of 
his despotism, which could suffer no- 
thing to exist that might interrupt its 
descending frown, or break in upon 
the amplitude and integrity of its do- 
mination. It was at small cost there- 
fore to the execution of his own 
mighty projects, +3 he threw out to 
3 
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his English admirers such treacherous 
boons, which however afforded them 
an inexhaustible theme of reproach 
upon the firm policy of their own go- 
vernment, which in the face of such 
cheap and petty concessions, had to 
majntain the arduous struggle for the 
common safety. 

The character of @ conspiracy of 
power against freedom, which the 
Opposition endeavoured to fix upon 
the late war, could not fail, so long as 
their tongues and pens had any influ- 
ence in the country, to infuse a deep 
spirit of discontent among a portion of 

e people. This discontent, indeed, 
was for a time suppressed amidst the 
crowd of events which occurred ; it 
was subdued alternately by the terror 
of subjugation by yay enemy, and 
by the animation and the pride of a 
contest with the;ancient rival of Eng- 
land, now exalted to a pinnacle of me- 
na¢ing greatness, which no sophistry 
could reconcile with the independence 
or the safety of this country. The 
visible presence of foreign despotism, 

irt with the trophies of Europe, and 
Renate from the opposite shore, could 
not but perplex the mind of every man 
in whom the old English spirit had 
not been extinguished, and confound 
the ealculations of those who could 
identify the triumphs of revolutionary 
France with the progress of knowledge 
and of freedom. Every diffident feel- 
ing was invigorated, and every sus- 
picion quelled for a time by the ardent 
emotions created in the progress of the 
collision ; the errors of the imagination 
were corrected by the burning impuls- 
es of the heart ; the last fateful strug- 
gles of the conilict were watched with 
a breathless anxiety by all men; and 
the final shout of victory was deep, 
universal, and enthusiastic. 

But the poison which had been dif- 
fused still lurked in the recesses of 
the popular mind. The excitement 
produced by the vicissitudes of war, 
and the transports which signalized 
the hour of victory alike subsided ; 
and the people, regardless of what they 
had saved, but intensely sensitive to 
the sacrifices which had purchased 
their deliverance, began in a moody 
temper to review the long course of 
public policy. It was then that they 
remembered the maddening doctrines 
which had long been expounded to 
them, and which a chosen remnant of 
preachers were still zealous in enforc- 
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ing,—it was then that, in a sour and 
sullen spirit, they began once more to 
cast the character of the late war, and 
to bring into familiar use the whole 
vocabulary of vituperative epithets 
with which it had been branded. The 
exploded pantomime of the war of ty. 
rants upon freedom was again got up 
with more than criginel frases te 
the soiled and shattered weapons with 
which the spirit of faction had so long 
contended against the genius of Eng. 
land, were once more drawn from their 
obscure repose. The indignant temper 
which the Whigs had, at the outset, 
and during the progress of the war, 
strained every nerve to create, was at 
last roused upon its termination,— 
and the alienation of the people from 
the government, which their own po. 
litics had done so much to realize, at 
last began to develope itself in a shape 
that confounded and appalled even its 
creators. Fearfully retentive of the 
lessons which they had received, the 
distracted people began to avow their 
distrust and contempt of a government, 
which had so long maintained a war 
of unexampled waste and profusion 
without any motive—as they had been 
told—which the spirit of liberty could 
approve—nay, with a design hardly 
disguised to chain down the energy of 
the species, and to ensure the perpe- 
tuity of oppression. They recurred 
with unceasing and bitter reproaches to 
the enormous magnitude of taxation 
under which the country was described 
as panting for existence,—and in the 
true spirit, even in the borrowed lan- 
guage of Whiggism, they pointed with 
indignation to the national debt as an 
impressive monument, erected by the 
profligacy of administration, to their 
fatal triumph over the genius of re- 
form. 

Reform, therefore, deep and radi- 
cal, became the watch-word of the dis- 
affected,—and it must be owned, that 
to this terrible expedient, they had 
been conducted by the sentiments long 
avowed by the Opposition, no less up- 
on the internal constitution ee romp 
my, than upon the foreign politics 
the country. At an early period, after 
the distractions begun in France, some 
of the more distinguished members of 
Opposition became converts to notions 
of reform abhorrent to the spirit of the 
British constitution, and madly ap- 
proved in their speeches and pw 
tions of many of the wild projects then 
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current among our neighbours. A salvo 
was occasionally thrown in, to be sure, 
that these bright discoveries were not 
altogether adapted to the mediocrity of 
English understandings, or practicable 
inst the sturdy resistance of Eng- 
lish habits. But the qualification was 
an obvious mockery in the circum- 
stances in which it was introduced,— 
for the system of France, which ob- 
tained their sanction, professed the 
recovery not of the variable, but of the 
imprescriptible rights of man ; and to 
talk of physical or moral limits to the 
ess of such a system, was an in- 

sult and a contradiction.—What then 
shall be said of the wisdom of that dis- 
tinguished party leader, who avowed 
“ his admiration of the new constitu- 
tion of France, as the most stupendous 
ahd glorious fabric which human in- 
tegrity had erected to human happi- 
ness in any time or country?” or to 
the judgment of that notable author, 
and yet living statesman, who, under 
auspices of the same renowned chief, 
composed a goodly volume of unshrink- 
ing defence, and unqualified panegyric, 
upon this miracle of legislation? It 
was really impossible that such things 
should be, and yet have no visible re- 
sult,—impossible, that such opinions 
could be so countenanced and defend- 
ed, without shaking in some degree 
the stability of public opinion, and 
scattering abroad the seeds of disorder. 
The respect professed by the Eng- 
lish Whigs for novel and extravagant 
theories of legislation, together with 
their unceasing opposition to a govern- 
ment which so long excluded them 
from power, betrayed them into ha- 
bitual exaggerations, and produced in 
them an unseemly contempt for, and 
ahabit of degrading, upon all occa- 
sions, the institutions of their country. 
In this laudable undertaking they have 
been more or less busily employed for 
the last thirty years, and have been 
y insinuating into the extended 
audience which their talents, but far 
more their zeal, secured for them, dis- 
trust and suspicion of all the measures 
of government, without one solitary 
exception made to the spirit of can- 
ur. It may be said, that this is the 
Settled practice, and, in the ordinary 
latitude of party morals, the bounden 
duty of all oppositions ; and that the 
igs have done no more for the de- 


Yelopement of that detested spirit, 
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which all now lament, than any other 
body of public men, suffering as they 
have done reiterated irritation. But 
it has happened, that their influence in 
exciting discontent has far transcend- 
ed the power of doing mischief possess- 
ed by any former Opposition ,—that the 
questions upon which they have been 
at variance with the actual government, 
and the ancient spirit of England, have 
been of a profounder and more vital 
ign 3 than usually divide the par- 
ties of this country,—that the consti- 
tutional differences which have arisen 
have been unhappily interwoven with 
the events of foreign policy, and that 
the varying fortune of faction within 
has often exhibited a marked coincid- 
ence with the vicissitudes of the war 
raging without. It cannot be surpris- 
ing that some vestige should remain 
of storms of party warfare thus dark 
and terrible,—and that while its or- 
dinary lightnings leave no trace of their 
vivid play, the earthquake should have 
left a chasm at the very base of society, 
which it may be difficult to close. 

The spirit, indeed, with which the 
Opposition has long been animated, 
can be a secret to no one who has cast 
even a casual glance over the domestic 
history of this island. The invidious 
comparison of our most revered insti- 
tutions with the hasty products of an 
empirical legislation,—the advantages 
almost invariably allowed in their 
speeches and writings to the maxims 
of a strange policy over the system 
congenial to the habits and usages of 
their native land,—the contempt ex- 
pressed by them for every establish- 
ment consecrated by antiquity, but of 
which the long experience appeared 
to them not the motive to commenda- 
tion, but the incitement to reproach— 
the audacity with which they have tra- 
versed the hallowed circle of British 
wisdom, and, regardless of the majes- 
tic spirits that frowned upon their 
course, have endeavoured to burst at 
all points the consecrated round,—the 
temerity with which they have attempt- 
ed to lay open the fabric of the consti- 
tution, and to let in upon it the sifting 
breeze of reform, while there was no 
motive to the rude experiment, and 
could be no justification of the ultra- 
philosophic undertaking—all these 
things are profoundly treasured up in 
public remembrance, and must insure 
for the Whigs no small portion of the 
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honour or the shame which belongs 
to the real authors of the present agi- 
tations. 

It may be true, that they had but a 
subordinate, and not very ala ng 
object in view when they emplay 

s formidable machinery in their at- 
tacks upon the existing government, 
and that their bitter complaints may 
have been extorted by the pangs felt 
in their laborious ascent towards the 
high places of trust and power. But 
there were many not initiated into 
such mysteries, who togk them at 
their word, and unhappily confound- 
ed the sentiments thus uttered, in the 
turbulence of party disputes, with the 

uiet and settled conviction of the un- 
derstanding. There were some also, 
among the leaders of mischief, who 
willingly fell into error, and who 
were glad to have the sanction of such 
men as the leading Whigs of England 
for the frantic opinions, which it was 
their determination, at all events, to 
pes te. The cause of radical re- 

orm has now accordingly been taken 
out of the hands of the Whigs alto- 
gether, and transferred to the protec- 
tion of leaders of a different descrip- 
tion. The abuse of all governments, 
and, in particular, of the government 
of their own country, has been taken 
RR earnest by a class of men, under 
whose vulgar auspices the Whigs ap- 
pear amazed to see how well their 
system has thriven. They start back 
with dismay when they discoyer their 
own  pemaples fully developed in the 
sturdy insolence, and straight-forward 
daring of their new unders. 
They cannot endure this rude but na- 
t interference, and would fain an- 
nihilate by their frowns, the hideous 
form of discontent which meets and 
appals them wherever they turn. For 
while they were yet busy in finishing 
this image of terror, in bestowing up- 
on it the last touches, and tricking it 
out with the last fantastic decorations, 
—while they gazed with delight upon 
the formidable, but lifeless figure, the 
fierce current of Plebeian animation 
rushed in, the pageant became im- 
pregnated with living and ruthless 
energy, and the startled inventors re- 
coiled from it in amazement. 

But deep as the regret of the Oppo- 
sition must be presumed to be, for 
the part which they have hitherto 
acted, now that the consequences have 
become apparent, it is melancholy to 


observe the pertinacity with which 
they still cling to many of their old 
opinions, and appear, even in the 
midst of the most imminent peril to 
the state, to look upon the embarrasg- 
ment of administration as the foremost 
duty of a constitutional Opposition. 
Even at the present critical moment, 
when the very being of the constitu. 
tion is threatened—when armed ruf- 
fians are proposing to seek imaginary 
freedom through the guilt of assassin. 
ation, and when the stability of the 
government is menaced with the array 
of rebellion—when the mass of mige 
chief prepared for instant explosion, 
formidable as it is, is yet insignificant 
compared with that which is still in a 
process of formation, and in the de- 
velopement of which so many base 
and busy hands are strenously em- 
ployed—when the foul current of dis. 
affection is fed and fostered by a thou, 
sand tributary rills of intense pollu. 
tion, in the various shapes of speech 
and writing, and when the only 
choice left is betwixt exemplary vi- 
gour or the most degrading abandon; 
ment—eyen at this moment, so invit, 
ing to patriotic exertion, so imperative 
in its calls upon every good citizen, 
what has been the conduct of 
Whigs? In Parliament they have 
raised scruples—affected a chilling 
scepticism—accumulated topics of ir 
ritation—reiterated charges of muis- 
government, which, eyen if true, were 
lamentably out of season—and indus; 
triously traced to this imaginary source 
the prevailing spirit of disaffection. 
They have deprecated coercion, an 
demanded inquiry—and at the very 
moment when all was anxiety and trey 
pidation- throughout the land, haye 
endeavoured, instead of that system 
which was required to re-assure the 
spirit of the country, and perhaps to 
save the state, to substitute a course 
of feeble and faltering policy, which, 
from whatever motives it may haye 
been proposed, could not haye failed 
to stagger the confidence of the loyal, 
and to lift up the hopes of the disaf 
fected. 

In aid of this system the Edinburgh 
Review has boldly stepped forward. It 
contains in the last number two ar- 
ticles connected with the present state 
of the country, calculated, beyond al- 
most any thing that has yet issued 
from the press, to exasperate the pre- 
vailing distractions, and to fill the 
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lar mind with distrust and in- 

tion. Both,the articles referred 
to are full of the most palpable mis- 
gonceptions, and breathe a spirit 
which, in the actual posture of public 
affairs, may well areal sorrow ow 
surprise in, every mind not perverte 
by the virulence of Opposition poli- 
tics, and intent rather upon the wel- 
fareof the country than the triymph 
of a faction. 
' ‘The paper on the “ State of the 
Country” begins by announcing the 
existence of divisions which neither 
time nor returning prosperity can be 
expected to cure, and to impute them 
to a “ separation of the upper and 
middle classes of society from the low- 
er,’ of which it is the chief object of 
the remainder of the discourse, to im- 
pute the blame to the higher classes, 
and above all to the corruption and 
folly of goyernment. 

The question which must oc- 
cur to every one, on perusing these 
strange lucubrations is, whether, even 
if the Reviewer's opinion had been 
supported by the fact, it was wise or 
patriotic, at such a moment, to have 
iven publicity to such doctrines? If 

is lamentable alienation of the lower 
from the higher orders had existed, 
would it have been prudent to have 
confirmed the estrangement, and ren-~ 
ipa the breach irreparable, just 
when disaffection was ripening into 
revolt? A rational patriot would, at 
such a crisis, have held a yery differ- 
ent language, and anxioysly suppress- 
ing every cause of distrust, and every 
topic of irritation, would have occu- 
pied himself in soothing the spirit of 
the lower orders, and arresting them 
in that career of delusion and of 
crime, which, whether they have 
been hitherto treated with tenderness 
oF neglect, cannot fail to lead them to 

struction, and to endanger the very 
being of the state. 

But is there any justice in the pic- 
ture thus presented of the state of 
public feeling—any evidence of that 
conspiracy said to exist among the 
tich for the oppression of the poor ? 
In what corner of the island can that 
man haye lived, who be Giaceyened a 
systematic design on the part of the 
higher and middle baa to treat 
their humbler brethren with contempt 

aversion ? Can any man look upon 

¢ smooth and gentle elevations of 

ilish society, and listen to the deep 
breathings of the spirit of humanity 
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with which it is animated out, 
and then proceed to utter such .a .xe- 
proach upon his country? Never in 
any age or country was :there so jfimn 
an alliance betwixt the higher and 
lower orders as there existed in Great 
Britain, until it was fatally disturbed 
of late years by that which could 
have alone broken in wpon it-—the spi- 
rit of turbulence and faction ; and even 
now, when the cord has been snapped 
by the revolt of the labouring classes 
from their natural protectors and best 
friends, we yet perceive among the 
latter an unwearied and assiduous spir 
rit, labouring for the real benefit of 
their inferiors, by the most liberal 
sacrifices, both of time and resources 
—by the formation and execution of 
arrangements calculated to develope 
the industry of the labouring classes, 
and to secure for them its produce— 
and wisely adapted at once to increase 
their comforts and to elevate their 
characters. Yet this is the country 
in which the papiect and oppression 
of the rich have long been alienating 
the poor, and driving them on to the 
madness of insurrection! It is true 
there is not much of wordiness and 
ostentation in that philanthropic spi- 
rit which pervades the more opulent 
classes of our native land; they do 
not, like some of their rivals for the 
affections of the poor, make a mere 
empty parade of conciliation; but 
while the rhetorical humanity of their 
opponents evaporates upon the heated 
field of party warfare, and expires 
with the glowing sparks of conten- 
tion, their benevolence takes its quiet 
course through the dark recesses of 
suffering and sorrow, and winds its 
way in humble purity to the emaciated 
countenance and the breaking heart. 
It is true there has been, and now 
unhappily exists, an alienation of the 
lower from the higher classes—But 
how has it been brought about? Let 
the Reviewer and his friends ponder 
this question well ; let them remem- 
ber all that they have said and done 
for the last twenty years, to persuade 
the people that they have been ruled 
by the basest and most press 
government on earth—that the higher 
and a large portion of the middle clas- 
ses have been in league with this oli- 
garchy of corruption, and have sup- 
ported it in all its most scandalous un- 
dertakings. Let the Reviewer remem- 
ber, how this very book, which now 
gives currency to his own speculations, 
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has conducted itself towards the coun- 
try almostsince its commencement— 
with what mockery it has assailed all 
that Britons have been accustomed to 
hold in ——- and og oye cruel 
revilings it has persecuted the charac- 
ters of the living and the memory 
even of the illustrious dead, whose 
fame was interwoven with the goodly 
fabric of the British system—let him 
reflect on all that this celebrated jour- 
nal has done to mislead, to unhinge, 
to inflame, and let him repress his 
wonder at the present state of the 
country. What! was the labour of 
twenty years to go for nothing—Were 
** all the talents” of the country to be 
vigorously put forth for so long a pe- 
riod without one testimonial to their 
efficacy— Were the Whigs of England 
to labour so long in calumniating the 
government of their country, without 
one popular movement to attest their 
success? Can they be surprised that the 
doctrine of the infinite degeneracy and 
corruption of the government, which 
they have so long and so zealously 
preached, should have come at last 
to be believed in certain quarters, 
even by mere dint of repetition, or 
that, once believed, it should have 
moved the stern and sturdy ignorance 
to which it was addressed to the cha- 
racteristic experiment of force for its 
overthrow? It is vain for the Re- 
viewer to go about theorising upon the 
generation and the growth of the lead- 
ers of radical reform, or to explain 
how the candidates, as they rose suc- 
cessively above the horizon of anarchy, 
transcended each his predecessor by 
some new attribute of absurdity, and 
fastened another and another patch 
upon the harlequin garment of reform, 
to render it more intensely attractive 
of the stupid gaze of the multitude. 
However various and motley the ad- 
ditions that have been made, every 
man must recognise the original tissue 
for the handy-work of the busy and 
reckless genius of Opposition. 

The Reviewer admits, that the elec- 
tive franchise must be regulated by 
property; and he is an enemy, of 
course, to those who would declare it 
to be “ common and personal,” al- 
though such was once the opinion of 
the party to which he attaches him- 
self. But where does he go in quest 
of evidence to prove that contempt of 
the poor by the rich upon which his 
whole speculations hinge? Why, to 
the public meetings, at which the 
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elective franchise is exercised, and 
where he assumes that those who do 
not possess it are spoken of and treated 
with contempt. He next assumes that 
the government is in league with these 
privileged contemners of the poor, and 
remarks, that “ the example is not to 
be found in history of any government 
securing to itself a quiet existence by 
leaguing with a considerable part of 
the people against the bulk of them 
who see their neighbours in the 
possession of rights denied to them, 
and are held in subjection, not by 
kindness and influence, but by main 


force.” He who ventured to assert so 
boldly the harshness of the higher 


classes, might surely have been ex« 
pected to be ready with some substan. 
tial proofs of so serious an averment, 
But what does the Reviewer give us? 
A mere imagination, a dream of his 
own. At what “ city or county meet. 
ings” have the poor been treated in the 
manner he alleges ? The public prints 
have long been filled with accounts of 
meetings held to relieve them; but 
where have the meetings been held to 
insult them? It may have happened, 
indeed, at some county meetings, that 
the voice of a few pragmatical men, 
who have acquired an unsubstantial 
qualification alone to enable them to 
harangue, and to protest, and to ems 
barrass the proceedings, have not been 
listened to with the deference paid to 
the great landholders having a 
stake in the country, and more solici- 
tous of the public welfare than atten- 
tive to the struggles of party ; but the 
neglect shewn are, if indeed it was 
shewn, was not surely neglect of “the 
poor”—* of the labouring classes”— 
*¢ of the lower orders”—of those whose 
power may be made irresistible, and 
pointed to the destruction of the pub- 
lic peace by an ill-judged disregard of 
their rights.” No! no, it must have 
been neglect of a very different class of 
men, for whom it is possible that 
Reviewer has a yet deeper feeling of 
regard. 

It is not worth while to notice the 
general instructions which the Re- 
viewer condescends to give the govern- 
ment for the regulation of its conduct 
at the present crisis; because so long 
as the discussion is confined to mere 
general propositions, no progress can 
be made, and it would lead to mere 
quibbling to pursue it in this tra 
But this author takes it upon him, 
contrary to the opinions of the most 
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tress of the labouring , although 
it has been ascertained and announced, 
in and again, that those who are 
really distressed are, generally speak- 
ing, not to be found in the ranks of 
insurrection. But in what sort of 
spirit could that passage have been 
penned, where the Reviewer pretends 
to give an enumeration of the gricv- 
ances which have produced the disaf- 
fection, and which he asserts the 
government has it in its power to re- 
move? In what spirit eould that pas- 
sage have been composed, where, after 
some common-place reprobation of the 
profusion of expenditure, and the 
e of taxation, without casting 

one glance upon the public necessities 
demanding this expenditure, the au- 
thor proceeds to charge the govern- 
ment with enmity “ to the cause of 
liberty at home and abroad”—with 
employing its retainers ‘‘ to apologize 
for tyranny, and vilify the friends of 
improvement,” as if we did not know 
who those friends of improvement are, 
and could have forgotten them in their 
character of the parents of radical re- 
fom? In what spirit could this 
author have p ed to denounce 
the corn-laws, which he must know 
were, with the approbation of the 
most enlightened political economists 
of the age, enacted to save a perishing 
eens the sinking fund, in 
er | of which the ablest states- 
men, 0: parties; have sought the 
stability of our finances—as the harsh 
and unrelenting expedients of “‘ a Par- 
liament of Landholders and Stock- 
holders,” consulting their own sordid 
interests with remorseless disregard of 
the public suffering? How could this 
author think it wise, in the present 
ferment, or becoming at any time, to 
state the recent appointment of the 
Duke of York among the incentives 
to disaffection? How could he talk 
of the ‘* contemptuous pertinacity” 
with which all attempts to amend the 
laws have been resisted, at the very 
time that a Parliamentary committee, 
appointment was countenanced 

by government, had minutely and la- 
usly reported upon the criminal 

law of the country; and, above all, 
upon what principle has he ventured 
to reckon among the grievances of the 
ish people—among the causes of 
the immediate sufferings of the lower 
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orders—among the natura | incitements 
to disaffection—the prudent neutrality 
which government has maintained be- 
twixt the despotism of Old Spain on 
the one hand, and the atrocity of her 
revolted provinces on the other ? Was 
the spirit of party ever more conspicu- 
ous than when it thus traverses the 
ocean in quest of aliment, and esta- 
blishes an endless line of peevish opera- 
tions, stretching from the clamorous 
demagogues of Spa-fields to the dusky 
assassins of Chili? 

This writer has further declared, 
“ that it is the continued and un- 
** disturbed existence of remediable 
** abuses, and curable ills, that gives 
‘ them, (the leaders of the radical 
‘* reformers,) the power to do mis- 
“ chief ;” and he goes on to impute 
to the alarmists, as he calls them— 
that is, to persons who see danger to 
the state in the wide diffusion of the 
doctrines of radical reform—a dis 
sition to be easily persuaded “ that 
* it is right to cut the throats of those 
‘* who differ from them in practical po- 
“* litics.” It were superfluous to say an 
thing more of such ‘‘remediableabuses” 
‘* as he has enumerated—of the abuse, 
for example, of guarding the sinking 
fund, and preserving faith with the 
public creditor—of the abuse of de- 
fending the agriculture of the coun- 
try from a competition which must 
have laid it in ruins—of the abuse 
of maintaining the faith of treaties, 
even with a despotic government, in- 
violate, and abstaining from a new 
and sanguinary war in which the na- 
tion could have but little interest, 
just after the mighty contest had been 
closed by which the destiny of Eng- 
land and of Europe was determined— 
of the intolerable abuse of withhold- 
ing from the insurgents of South 
America that countenance which could 
not have been given without a breach 
of faith, and which it would therefore 
have been abhorrent to the spirit of 
this great nation to afford. Of sueh 
abuses, or of the Reviewer's newly 
invented charge of contempt poured 
upon the people “ at city and county 
meetings,” it were vain to say any 
thing more. Sorely must that author 
have been pressed, whose peevish in- 
genuity could imagine nothing more 
plausible; and strongly fortified must 
that government be in its own 
sense and moderation, against which 
so resolute an adversary could discov- 
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@r ono'but such‘ topies of reproach. 
But,. wheri he comes to talk of cutting 
throats, it is necessary to remind him, 
that: “ the friends of social order,” 
upon whom himself and his associates 
have long: since expended their stock 
of wit and ridicule, and whom he now 

with’ this sanguinaty disposi- 
tion, have not hitherto given any in- 
dications of such a temperament—that 
within’ the retnembrarice of us: all; a’ 
part’ of Europe has presented many 
sad and sickening scenes of blood, in 
which the Reviewers must kriow well 
whe were the perpetrators, and’ who 
the victims—that murder and’ pro- 
seription' have not’ yet been adopted 
among the resources of the friends of 
** social order,” but have been very 
familiarly: exemplified by a class of 
** practical politicians,” on whose me- 
ritorious exertions’ the Whig’ party of 
England once beamed approbation— 
that there exist many striking points of 
resemblance betwixt the radicalreform- 
ersof England and theanarchistsof ano- 
ther country ;—and; finally, that those 
Politicians; be they great or small, 





over whose alarm the Reviewer exults p 


so much, may stand justified even 
upon the score of humanity, in ‘de- 
manding’ that early and vigorous ma- 
nifestation of power, which, by its 
preventive efficacy, may avert the hors 
rors of an actual and sanguinary col- 
lision. 

“The suffering and ignorant per- 
sons who are now attending reform 
meetings,” the Reviewer says, “ are 
not advised’ and determined revolu- 
tionists,” nor ought they to be treated 
as such. What is meant by this? 
Does this gentleman intend to say, 
that the disciples’ of radical reform— 
the sticklers for annual parliaments 
and universal sufftage, are not revo- 
lutionists ; that their projects do not 
point 'to a thorough, unsparing, mer- 
ciless revolution in the state? Are 
they not in earnest? How does he 
know this? How can he ventute’ to 
assert it in the face of their menacing 
declarations, and of their stubborn 
perseverance in the project—in the 
face even of their rebellious prepara- 
tions for its execution’? They are not 
all revolutionists. But how, in any’ 
system of enactments which the crisis 
may render necessary, are you to dis- 
tinguishamong the’ individuals of a 
mighty mass, which appears‘to be 


animated with one-soul, and which, 
6 
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in-all‘that is‘overt and external, pre 
sents an’ unbroken: uniformity’ of' ay 
pect? Has’ this Reviewer p etrated? 
their sectét intentions, atid’ eouided 
the depths of their hearts? 

But what will the good sense of the 
country say to’ that extravagant’ pas 
sage, where it is ‘more than insinuated 
that’ the government’ is’ “‘ without ¢ 
desire to conciliate,” that it represses 
the complaints of the people “ with 
insults and menaces”—that it takes‘1i¢ 
step ‘to redress even their real and un- 
deniable grievarices”—that it’ shews 
“no compassion for their sufferings” 
in short; that it is at once the most obs 
durate and the most profligate gos 
vernment that can be imagined; 
wheré this description of the 
conduct of government is followed up 
by a terrific picture of the calamities 
which it is’ fast. bringing upon the 
country;—by the studied représeritas 
tien’ of a civil war, of a character 
far more atrocious and deplorable 
than was ever known in-this land 
a war of the rich against the poor—of 
the government against the body of the 
eople—of the soldiers against the great 
bulk of the labouring classes”—the 
horrors of which‘ this author paints 
in'the truest and most vivid colowts? 
And after havitg: thus excitéd thé 
feelings of his readers—mahy of then 
of a very unedueated ‘and inflammable 
cast of character—to the utmost pitch 
of consternation; this sage politician 
drops down of a'sudden into thé’ fol 
lowing homely and prosaic observation? 
we de net actually believe, that there’ is 
any hazard of such desperate countild 
being acted ‘upon in the present emer 
gency.” So there was réally’ no danger 
after all this gaping alarm ; the whole 
was merely an-air-built vision ‘of térror 
constructed: if ‘the imagination of att 
Edinburgh Reviewer. Must not'this 
writer have known; that his térfiblé 
picture of oppression; and consequént 
civil war, was caleulated ‘to strike and 
to inflame théimaginations of many 
upén whom his reluctant’ scepticism 
will’ leave ' no: impression’ whatever? 
Does‘ he: believe; - then, - that thére ex+ 
ists real and’ undéniable’ grievances‘ of 
the people, which' the géverniment is 
unwilling to-redress ; or that the high 
er classes are‘ without’ compassion for 
the’ sufférings of the lower! ordéri? 
Where is’ the proof’ of this ?’ Is* the 
indifference or obstinacy ofthe: go 
vernment’ to be inférred from 1% 
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2 i re ra- 
dical ers? Is its profligacy 
established by the fact of te having 
countenanced, upon a recent motion by 
a Whig member, the disfranchisement 
of those burghs whose corruption shall 
have been proved? Is its determina- 
tion to avoid plunging into the ocean 
of general or radical reform, of which 
the depths have nowhere been fathom- 
ed but through suffering and shame, a 
proof of its contempt of the just rights 
of the people ? Will he name the en- 
eroachment which, under the existing 
administration, has been made upon 
the privileges of the lower orders, whom 
he, hor obvious reasons, chooses to con- 
sider as the people ? Has their person- 
al liberty been invaded, or have the 
lawful gains of their industry been 
rendered less secure by any act of min- 
isters, or any measure of the legisla- 
ture >—Where then is their grievance ? 
Is it a hardship upon them, that their 
government cannot regulate the course 
of the seasons, or command the eternal 
servitude, in matters of commerce, of 
foreign nations ? Where, we ask him, 
is the indication of this imaginary war 
of the rich upon the poor, with the 
surmise of which he has ventured to 
defame the humanity of his country ? 
Is: it to be found in the countless in- 
stitutions, of which benevolence to- 
wards the labouring classes is the spring 
and the principle? Where is the proof 
of this controversy which government 
is charged with maintaining against 
the body of the people? Is it in the 
resolution and success with which, 
aided by the great majority of the peo- 
ple, in the only legitimate sense of the 
term, it has kept down the arrogance 
of a haughty and aristocratical party, 
who, when their services were, in a 
moment of uninguiring trepidation, 
sought for the salvation of the state, 
used in the very threshold, and re- 
to come to the public assistance 

until they had secured, by the humi- 
liation of their prince, the power of 
trampling at will upon his people? 
Where, in fine, is the evidence of the 
approaching war betwixt the soldiers 
and the great bulk of the labouring 
classes? Did the writer allude to the 
unhappy transactions at Manchester ? 
Let him be told that his friends, who 
have been so active in generating the 
present ferment, and who have suc- 
ceeded in transforming the hitherto 
a and constitutional meetings of 

oL, VI, 
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Englishmen into a fierce array of ban- 
ditti, are themselves responsible for the’ 
use of a species of force, which only 
the novelty of the could have 
demanded. It is they who have alter- 
ed the character of Englishmen as sub- 
Jects, and who have rendered it impe- 
— upon those oe with: the 
public peace, to make for the present 
a corresponding change in the means 
of governing them. It is they, more- 
over, who, since the occurrence of 
-_ a te — have 
endeavoured, by every ible 

dient, to pm 4 the tA ses of that: 
constitutional magistracy so congenial 
to the spirit of the English laws ; and 
who, , by industriously creating so 
mighty a gap in the ancient and re- 
vered ramparts of British freedom, 
must be prepared to fill it up either by 
some rash invention of reform, or by 
the simple, stern, and accustomed en~« 
ergy of military rule. 

Can any language be better caleu- 
lated to exasperate the popular mind 
than the following sentences, which, 
in an evil hour, have dropped from the 
pen of the Reviewer: ‘‘ The most un- 
feeling demeanour,” says he, ‘‘ towards 
the people has been upon all occasions 
exhibited ; and the most harsh, offen- 
sive, and insolent language studiously 
employed. Even were the distresses 
of the country less grievous, it would 
be altogether intolerable to witness the 
contempt, and even antipathy, which, 
in many quarters, is ostentatiously dis- 
played at every mention of popular 
rights; while all expressions of oo 
feelingare treated with the most ha 
ty disdain.” This is misrepresentation 
throughout. It would not be candid or 
decorous at any time ; at the present 
moment it is full of peril and ntischief. 
Let the reader remark to what quarter 
the Reviewer goes for his proofs, for the 
evidence of that charge which he has 
brought in general terms against the 
ministry, and all the higher classes of 
Great Britain—a charge, too, calculat- 
ed to excite against them the deepest 
resentment of those who are already 
filled with jealousies and distrust. It 
is to the most vulgar portion of the nti- 
nisterial press, for the imputed abuses 
of which, not the ministers alone but 
all the upper ranks of the country, are 
by this ingenious gentleman made re- 
sponsible. Who but himself ever 

ought of rating the stupid slanders 
upon the an such there be-~ 
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comity from a quarter at once con- 
temptible and contemned by every one, 
among their serious and substantial 
grievances, stimulating and almost jus- 
tifying the prevailing spirit of disaf- 
fection? We have all heard of the 
internal commotions of the common- 
wealth of Grub Street; but that its 
hitherto powerless hosts should of a 
sudden have become so formidable, as 
to disturb the tranquillity ofa mighty 
empire, must seem incredible toany one 
but an Edinburgh Reviewer. He, in- 
deed, has’ had the satisfaction of wit- 
nessing his own partial triumphsamong 
arash and uninstructed population ; and 
perhaps when he surveys the scenes 
now acting throughout the land, he 
may be prepared to believe in any 
wonders wrought by the spell of 
his mysterious vocation. But let him 
not mistake the matter ; the miracles 
which are familiar to him are —— 
sible to others ; the gross phraseo: 
of contempt and derision which he 
has quoted from the ministerial press, 
seldom drops upon the ear of radical 
reform, or offends its dignity ; the li- 
terary uits of reform take a far 
other direction, and, ignorant of the 
libels said to be poured forth upon the 
people by one nameless class of writers, 
ave full scope in devouring the yet 
more dangerous flatteries emanating 
from another, The libels, with their 
full stupidity upon them, are inert and 
quiescent by their very nature—the 
scorn which they can provoke, even in 
the first instance, is something fixed 
and unmoving ; but there is real ani- 
mation in the flattery—there is a 
principle of a the stimulant 
applied—there is spring of im- 
mortal hate put in motion by the very 
imagination of ruthless oppression— 
and the spirit of revenge is evolved 
with all its terrors by such a picture 
as the Reviewer loves to draw of the 
wrongs and the might of an insulted 


le. 

P This author observes, that “ the 

trons of these men ee ministerial 
fibellers of the people) adopt a lan- 
guage generally, but not always more 
measured,” And how, again, does he 
exemplify this imputation? For, in 
dealing with this writer, it is to his 
facts alone we must look, not to the 
pictures hastily sketched by the errin 
facility of his pencil, and illumina 
by the fantastic colours of his imagi- 
nation, ‘* They habitually impute,” 
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he says, “‘ to the whole’ people the er-.- 
rors or crimes of a few ;” i 


> revile 
‘*the whole people” for ‘any ‘act’ of 
violence done by a mob; they exee 
crate “ the whole populace” for the 
deeds of “ a few lawless individuals.” 
To what scenes or occurrences does 
this writer allude? To the numerous 
and illegal meetings held in the me- 
tropolis, and the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, at which, if'the seditious and 
revolutionary resolve proceeded in the 
first instance from the impure lips of 
some more conspicuous incendiary, it 
was ever hailed with unmingled en- 
thusiasm by all present, and where g 
dissentient whisper has never been 
heard to justify the. distinction which 
the Reviewer would make betwixt the 
“ lawless individuals” and the a 
plauding multitude? Was not the 
mere attendance at such meetings suf+ 
ficient proof of the sentiments and 
disposition of the audience? Are the 
character, objects, and proceedings of 
such assemblies still a secret to the 
people, that they may innocently at~ 
tend them, with the hope that they 
will prove rational or loyal? Is the 
character of Hunt and his associates 
yet so imperfectly developed, that any 
man can speculate upon its probable 
honesty and patriotism, when he goes 
to listen to the orator’s harangues, and 
swell his ignoble triumph? No, no; 
it is mere quibbling to make distine- 
tions here; and the thousands and 
tens of thousands who take part in 
such scenes are all confounded in un- 
distinguishable guilt with “the lawless 
individuals” whom they actively abet, 
But the ministers confound the peo- 
ple with the radical reformers. Of all 
the charges that have been made 
against administration, this is the most 
absurd that ever proceeded from a 
Whig author. ‘The ministers con- 
found the radical reformers with the 
people! It is the ministers who are 
ever careful to draw the distinction, 
and who, claiming for the government 
that support which it can expect only 
from the confidence of the people, in 
the legitimate sense of the term, is 
ever forward to proclaim their sound~ 
ness, and to rouse them in defence of 
the laws. It is the Opposition who 
libel the people, by insinuating their 
general and incurable disaffection, and 
numbering them with the madmen 
who seek the overthrow of all govern- 
ment. It is they who misrepresent 
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the present’ distractions as a iningel 
movement against oppression, and who 
have injuriously confounded the con- 
stitutional assertion of popular rights 
with the prevalence of eternal and im- 
ble discontents. For the odium 
ht upon the people—if indeed 
such odium exist—theyalone are respon- 
sible, by the flagrant abuse of language 
in which, for obvious purposes, they 
have indulged ; and it is really whim- 
sical to hear the very men who have so 
been declaring that the govern- 
ment is hated and opposed by the peo« 

, complain of ministers for asserting 
—what however they never have as« 
serted—that the le are at this mo- 
ment filled with disaffection. 

The Reviewer is compelled however 
to admit, * that a wicked and con- 
temptible set of public writers have of 
late mingled in the political discussions 
of the times, outraging all decency in 
their attacks upon the law and religion 
of their country ;” and much sad and 
sober truth there is, as we all know, 
in the admission. Have there been no 
attacks, however, upon the law and re- 
ligion of the country, not perhaps quite 
80 indecent, but notmuchless envenom- 
ed? Have no cold and clear streams 
from the fountain of modern philoso- 
phy been let out upon the land, in 
which the poison, now diluted by the 
turbid medium through which it is 
administered, was held in a state of 
deadly concentration? The indecency 
of the attack made — lowest class 
of assailants is scandalous and utterly 
detestable ; but it was unhappily pre- 
ceded throughout Europe by a malig- 
nant vigour of assault on the part of 
higher and more intelligent adversaries, 
to which it had been well if the genius 
of literary criticism had been more 
constantly awake. But what could 
have led the Reviewer to assert, that 
* to check such enormities, the law of 
the land would always have been found 
sufficient, if it had not too frequently 
been perverted to the purposes of party, 
by ministers bent upon the preservation 
of their own power, and regardless of 
the best interests of the community ?” 
Where, again, is the evidence of this 
heavy charge? Is it to be found in 
the acquittals of Hone and Wooler? 
It is possible that the spirit of party 
may ave operated in these cases ; and 
ifso, the Reviewer can have no (iffi- 
culty in telling to which side it inclin- 
ed- “But in what instances have the 
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ministers invaded the sanctity of the 
law, and “ perverted it to the purposes 
of party—to the preservation of their 
own power, regardless of the best in- 
terests of the community?” ‘This is 
a serious charge—it goes deep into the 
peace of society, touching, as it does, 
a matter so sacred as the purity of ju- 
dicial proceedings ; atid a man pos- 
sessing the intelligence of the Re- 
viewer, must have felt, had he taken 
a moment's time for reflection, that it 
ought not to have been lightly made. 
Is it possible that this vas ah arrow 
shot at random at so delicate and vi- 
tal a part, in a season too like the pre« 
sent, when all is uneasiness and dis- 
trust? This would scarcely have been 
eredible, but that the spirit of party, 
which accounts for many strange 
things even in gifted minds, glares 
conspicuously forth in the sequel, 
where the author vents his unsparing 
vituperation upon the supporters of 
the war of 1803—a war which asserted 
the independence, and consummated 
the glory of the country ; and after- 
wards proceeds to mete out, with: fal- 
tering and niggard hand, the praises 
of a revered sovereign, who, even if his 
virtues had not been too numerous for 

e management of this precise reck- 
oner, presents all the touching solem- 
nity of affliction, to awe into silence the 
babbling computation. 

To the paper on the “ State of the 
Nation,” the other article, evidently 
by a far inferior hand, asserting the 
necessity of a parliamentary inquiry 
into the transactions at Manchester, 
forms a sort of appendix. There is 
little in this last paper deserving re- 

, except for the spirit in which it 
is written, and the ostentatious parade 
of constitutional learning, which is 
turned to no account, however, in the 
hands of the author. There is much 
labour, but no production ; a long ar- 
ray of truisms which lead to no useful 
or satisfactory conclusion. 

After no very measured censure of 
the respectable individuals, the titles 
of whose pamphlets are prefixed_to the 
article, and who have had the misfor- 
tune to differ with the writer upon 
the Manchester question, and the un- 
pardonable boldness to publish their 
opinions, this ingenious person proceeds 
to unfold his own doctrine upon the 
subject. He begins by remarking, 
that even upon the assumption, “ that 
the courts are all accessible—the gates 
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of justice opened wide, both for grant- 
ing compensation to the plea que 
bestowing punishment = the guilty ; 
still the jurisdiction of parliament— 
the great national inquest is not ousted ; 
and the safety—the expediency—the 
necessity of its interposition is clear 
upon every constitutional principle.” 
In support of this general proposition, 
he us,—what nobody ever dis- 
ted—that it is the province of awd 
ent “ to put the ordinary i- 
nistration of justice in motion,” when 
it has already, of course, been at rest— 
that upon important oecasions, it will 
even lode the motion already 
going on, in proof of which, he rather 
awkwardly refers to prosecutions for 
breash of privilege, an a ener 
of paky delinquents; and becoming 
suddenly conscious that these cases are 
not at all to the purpose, because the 
Manchester question, if there be a 
question at all, is one of injury done 
to prevate individuals, who can prose- 
eute for themselves, if they choose, 
he recurs to the case of the riots in 
1780, when both Houses addressed 
the Throne to bring the offenders to 
trial. But, is there any resemblance 
betwixt the interference of either 
branch of the legislature, in support 
¢ the publie peace, and a similar inter- 
ce, for assisting individuals in ob- 
taining that redress for alleged inju- 
ries, which they have the same facili- 
ties in the Manchester, as in all other 
eases to obtain?—But they may be 
r, says the author, or they may be 
Potimidated by their oppressors. Is 
there any case of private injury in 
which the same thing may not be 
alleged: and is it intended to claim 
the interposition of Parliament in every 
such case which it may suit the views 
of a party to obtrude upon its notice? 
Of all the injured persons in the land, 
one should imagine, that in the present 
temper of men’s minds, the Manchester 
sufferers will run the smallest risk of 
being disabled by their own. poverty, 
or the want of high and active co-ope- 
ration, from boldly meeting their alleg- 
ed ressors in a court of justice, if 
they shall have any thing like a well- 
founded complaint to entitle them to 
enter it. 

But Parliament, it is said, inquires 
inte all matters affeeting the public 
welfare—having a different and a high- 
er object in view, than that to which 
the courts of justice are limited in their 
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inquiries; it endeavours by such ins 
vestigations to ascertain the tiecessity 
of new enactments, either for the 
tection of public liberty, or for the se« 
curity of the state ; and thus ‘it has 
often inquired into the existence of 
plots and conspiracies, the individuals 
charged with which, have afterwards 
been sent to the tribunals to be dealt 
with according to the existing laws.— 
Nothing more true ; but what bearing 
has it upon the question at issue? In 
the example referred to by the laborious 
author,—that of the committees of 
1794—there existed a strong case for 
the interposition of parliament in the 
actual knowledge and inward convic- 
tion of almost all its members, that 
the most atrocious designs were go- 
ing forward against the state. And 
here, again, it was not the life or pro- 
perty of any individual, or number of 
individuals, that was in question, but 
the public security, and the very being 
of law and government. , 

In the same manner, when parlia- 
ment inter 
last ground stated by the reviewer, 
viz. “‘ in cases of discretionary power 
abused, or unwisely, or inexpedientl 
exercised, where the mischief is of suf. 
ficient magnitude to call for such high 
interference,” there must ever be a 
prima facie case of abuse made out to 
warrant so eatraordinary a preceedi 
or the legislature must be ieaeaal 
and its efficiency destroyed by a con- 
stant interference in every question of 
a judicial nature. The loss of a single 
lite—one solitary murder—can never, 
indeed, be an unimportant question 
im one sense of the word; but still, 
unless the entire character of our in- 
stitutions is to be confounded and des 
stroyed, it is nof a matter fit to be ens 
tertained by the legislature. The 
whole argument of the reviewer, who 
gives himself many unsuitable airs of 
triumph, is trite, lame, and inapplica- 
ble to the question at issue, the very 
notion of any extraordinary interference 
of parliament being indissolubly con- 
neeted in the mind of every man who 
understands the constitution, with the 
previous establishment on the part of 
those demanding it, of an extraordi- 
nary case, which the common process 
of law cannot reach or extricate. 

Does the case of the Manchester 
magistrates stand in this suspected and 
odious predicament? So it may have 


appeared, while it was yet overhung . 
7 


upon the third and . 
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with a cloud of calumny, dense, as 
was ever formed by the pestilent breath 
of disaffection ; but the sky has hap- 
pily cleared up, and we are enabled to 
take a calm and steady view of the 
scene.—The facts are, in substance, 
that a tumultuous and illegal meeting 
was dispersed by the magistracy after 
resistance—that wounds were inflicted 
defensively by the military employed— 
that some lives were unhappily lost by 
the impetuous movements of the mul- 
titude itself. Is the dispersion of a 
riotous assembly by magistrates acting 
under the videuloy of the laws, a 
for extraordinary inquiry, and 

for the suspicion which it implies? 
Who would hold the useful and 
painful office of magistracy upon 
such a tenure?—The magistrates 
could violate the laws only by injury 
done to individuals. And are not 
the tribunals open to these individuals, 
or their relatives? has there not 
been unexampled alacrity shewn to 
tid them, both with the means of 
ting, and with the countenance, 

if any were wanted, to enable them 
to maintain their cause ?—But the 
bills against the yeomanry have been 
thrown out by the grand jury. Can 
this circumstance be stated as a proof 
of any thing but that the law has not 
been violated, without a gross libel up- 
on honourable men, and a deep insult 
upon the most sacred branch of the 
judicial establishments of the land ?>— 
No bills have been presented against 
the magistrates ; and why, but be- 
cause it was felt that no charge could 
be established ? Is the mere fact of the 
dispersion of a riotous meeting by force 
enough of itself to demand, as this 
Reviewer insinuates, the interference 
of parliament for the purpose either of 
amending the laws by some new enact- 
ment, or of censuring the presumed 
abuse of discretionary power? Does 
not the law of England contemplate 
the forcible dispersion of such a meet- 
ing, as an event of no improbable ne~ 
cessity ; an event which may happen 
without implying any abuse of power 
by the magistracy ? Was there a single 
individual among the Opposition leaders 
in Parliament, who ventured, during 
late discussions, to give an opi- 
nion, that the Manchester was a legal 
meeting ? What then would the Re- 
viewer and his party have? Would 
they have the law changed, and such 
meetings declared legal in future? If 
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a be not the drift of his i ent, 
it has no meaning or purpose whatever. " 
If wrong has Scent dee; if wounds 
have been wantonly inflicted, if mur- 
der has been committed, for Heaven’s 
sake, let justice be executed, and the 
law be avenged of its violaters. But 
let not the Manchester, or any other 
magistrates, be overwhelmed by a tor- 
rent of calumny—let not the functions 
of the legislature be prostituted, or the 
laws of the land be wrested to their 
prejudice ; and, above all, let not in- 
telligent and ingenious men, at such a 
crisis as the present, lend their aid, 
in the mere wantonness of party 
spirit, to fan the flame of disaffection, 
to the progress of which they have too 
long contributed, but which, should 
it ever gain head, will, as it glides 
over the devoted pile of the constitu- 
tion, surely suck them into destruction. 

Of all the transactions upon which 
the caitiffs who minister to the passions 
of the multitude have fixed of late 
years, the unhappy affair at Manches- 
ter is that which has evoked their im- 
pure spirit in its most perfect and un- 
disguised malignity. Who can have 
forgotten the torrent of falsehood and 
slander which, through the channel 
of a degraded press, was so lately roll- 
ed over the land—the organized men- 
dacity which sought, in the fable of the 
Manchester massacre, at once the rnin 
of individual character, and the de- 
struction of public order. Who has 
forgotten the picture drawn by the 
unfaltering hand of the libeller and 
anarchist of premeditated official mur- 
ders—the story of a suffering but 
peaceful and petitioning assemblage, 
while entrenched behind the sanctity 
of the laws, assaulted, sabred, and 
trampled upon—the frightful com- 
posure with which the horrid drama 
was said to have been premeditated— 
the sharpening of the sabres—the pre- 
vious evacuation of the hospitals for the 
reception of the victims of this infer- 
nal ebullition of tyranny—the savage 
deliberation—the unshrinking execu- 
tion, the prepared atrocity of the whole 
sceme ? Never was tale of horror got 
up with so much effrontery of self-con- 
tradiction—with so bold a defiance of all 
truth, probability, and common decen- 
cy; never was theinvention of the aban- 
doned libeller so liberally tasked, or 
put into such free and fantastic opera- 
tion. ‘The same stroke, we were told, 
which had annihilated the liberties of 
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Englind, had drenched the land with 
the blood of her children—the first 

of tyranny in its now undisguis- 
ed de. hed been made over the 
mangled bodies of freemen—the car- 
nage which had signalized its descent 
was an omen of the long futurity of 
suffering reserved for a prostrate 
and undone race, who could expect 
deliverance only from the energy of 
despair. With what inward joy must 
every traitorous spirit in the land have 
brooded over the pregnant mass of de- 
lusion which appeared for a time to 
have overwhelmed the national mind ! 
It was in the case of Manchester that 
radical reform appeared for a moment 
covered with the touching emblems of 
martyrdom—that it acquired a moral 
vigour from its reputed wrongs wholly 
alien to its nature—that amid the foul 
clamour about violated laws, it was 
presented to the imagination of a cre- 
dulous people in equal and persecuted 
majesty, with that constitution of 
which it had vowed the overthrow. 
And now that the people have been 
rescued from this delusion, and that 
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the light of truth has chased back 
their betrayers to their hidin -places— 
now that they find how hey have 
been offering incense to the Violators, 
and heaping insult upon the guardians, 
of the law ; when it has become 
pable to the meanest intellect, that the 
tale of massacre, with all its revolting 
episodes, is the veriest and vilest. fas 
brication to be found in the annals of 
faction, and that the energy displayed 
at Manchester was the triumph, not 
the violation of the laws—when the 
tardy justice rendered to the magis. 
tracy of the land must be bound up 
with the bitter scorn of those by whose 
malignant agency it has been so long 
denied—it is to be hoped that the 
people may learn a lesson of wisdom 
from the past, and carry it forward 
with them into futurity,—and that, 
mindful of the inexpiable insult which 
has been offered to their judgment by 
the panders to rebellion, they may 
learn for ever to distrust those whom 
they cannot in their hearts but des 
pise. 











PHotices to Correspondents. 








We have. much to say to you, gentle Correspondents ; but we must devise a 
new mode of address, now that our Brother-Editor of Baldwin’s London Ma- 
gazine has adopted our ancient style. Indeed, his Miscellany so resembles our 
own in form and pressure, that common eyes may, at first sight, mistake it for 
its elder brother. It is, however, a promising young Publication ; and should 
any part of the reading public be of opinion that it is, in any respect, an im- 
provement upon ours, we must, in like manner, proceed forthwith to exhibit 
an improvement upon it, till the world will at last have assurance of a Maga- 
zine. Meanwhile, we have room for one Sonnet only. 





Sonnet, bp the Ettrick Shepherd; 


(Addressed to Curistopuer Nortu, Esq. on receiving the last Number of 
this Magazine, by the hands of Joun Dow, ae: W.S.) e 


HOW SWEET WHEN WINTER, 0'ER THE YARROW ROCKS, 
HANGS HIS PALE BANNER, AND THE SPEARY WOOD 
@ROANS TO THE BLAST, AS IF IN MUSTERING MOOD— 
AND ON THE FAR BARE HILLS PINE THE SAD FLOCKS— 
WHEN THE UNSEEN ICE-QUEEN ALL THE TORRENTS LOCKS, 
AND WITH FANTASTIC SPRAY-WORK PLAYS HER PRANKS 
ALONG SAINT MARY'S LAKE AND ELTRIVE’S BANKS, 

AND, WITH COLD GLITTERING BUDS AND LEAFLETS, MOCKS 
THE WARM AND LOVELY SUMMER—OH ! HOW SWEET— 
(NOW ONE MOON MORE HATH WANED LIKE A DREAM, 

AND MAN IS HALF-FORGOTTEN)—COME THE FEET 

OF THY KIND MESSENGER !—THY WIZARD GLEAM 
FLASHES THE WORLD ON THE LONE BARD'S RETREAT, 

AND LIFE 18 IN MY EARS LIKE A LOUD STREAM. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


‘omocyance of Sound.—The followi 
on and Siglly important fact connect 
with the physiology of the ear, has lately 
been published by Mr Swan of Lincoln. 
When the ears are stopped, and a watch is 
t in contact with any part of the 
head, face, teeth, or neck; or if a stick, 
water, &c. be interposed between any of 
these parts and the watch, the sound will be 
heard as well as when the ears are open. 

That this provision of nature has been 
useful to deaf ‘people, the following case, 
which may be found in Haller’s Prelecti- 
ones Academica, will prove :—‘* Musicus 
fuit in aula, ex morbo factus surdaster, pre- 
hendebat vestibulum mordicus, et tum om- 
nino chelyn exarte, pulsabat.” 

It is extremely probable that this ingeni- 
ous suggestion, if attended to by the faculty, 
and aided by proper instruments to increase 
the effect of sound, would be found of con- 
siderable importance to those suffering un- 
der tem deafness ; but it must be ob- 
served, where the disease is in the nerve, 
no good can be derived from it. 

Cambridge—On Monday, November 29, 
the Graduates of this university, according 
toa notice that had been issued, held their 
second public meeting, with a view to form 
aSociety for Phi ical Communication ; 
when the Rev. W. Farish, B. D. Jacksonian 
Professor, wine. Seng to the chair, Dr E. 
D, Clarke brought up the report of the com- 
mittee appointed to construct the regulations 
of the society. These ions were then 
severally moved by the Chairman and 
ee It was resolved that the society 

t the name of the Cambridge Philosophi- 
= Socicty: and that it be instituted for 

purpose of oting scientific inquiries, 
and of facilitating he cumaieles of 
facts connected with the advancement of 
pilouphey. This society is to consist of a 
‘atron, @ President, a Vice-President, a 
Trasurer, two Secretaries, Ordinary and 
Howorary Members. A council is also ap- 
Pointed, consisting of the above-mentioned 
cers, and seven ordinary members. Im- 
ly after the institution of the society, 
upwards of one hundred Graduates of the 
University were admitted as members ; and 
the officers and council for the present year 
Were elected, 

His Royal Highness the Chancellor of the 
University has accepted the office of Patron 
of the above society, and has presented the 
Institution with a munificent testimony of 
his approbati 

The two Representatives in Parliament 


for the university have also ‘become Life 


Members of the society. 
The following gentlemen were elected 
officers of the Cambridge Phi ical So- 


or 3—President, Rev. W. Farish, Magd. 
Coll. Jacksonian Professor.—Vice-president, 
J. Haviland, M.D. St John’s, Regius Prof, 
of Physic.— Secretaries, Rev. A. ick, 
M. A. Trin. Woodwardian Prof.; Rev. 8. 
Lee, M. A. Queen’s Coll. Professor of Arae 
bic.—T'reasurer, Rev. B, Bridge, B. D. 
Fellow of Pet. Coll. 

Gehlenite, Necdle-stone, and Datolitc.— 
Dr. E. D. Clarke has lately detected potass 
in this stone. The property of forming a 
jelly in acids belongs to but few minerals, 
and the Doctor had long suspected that it 
was owing to the presence either of an alkali 
or an alkaline earth in stones containing si- 
lica. There seems to be no exception, but 
where zinc or lime is present with the silica. 
In the instances of Needle-stone and Dato- 
lite, which both yield a ary og jelly 
when acted on by acids, and both contain 
lime. He has also detected Soda. 

Poisons.—A correspondent , that 
a complete work on poisons, especially those 
frequently met with, with their proper spe- 
cifics, when such are known, is aoe 
tum in the healing art, to which medical 
authors should turn their attention. The 
experiments of Dr Orphila in Paris, pro- 
mise much valuable information. It ig 
now ascertained, that sugar taken in lumps 
is a certain antidote for verdigris ; that vi- 
negar counteracts the effects of ' 
alkaline substances ; and that raw albumen 
(white of eggs) if administered in time, is 
a remedy for mercury sublimate. 

GERMANY. 

Illumination by means of Electric Light. 
—Professor Meinacke of Halle has just 
succeeded in producing a brilliant illumina- 
tion by means of electric light, and with the 
aid of an artificial air enclosed in glass tubes. 
As the electric sparks propagate themselves 
to infinity, the riegar ar thinks ‘ will be 

ible to light up a whole city with asin 
acadiving andlind. and at a very tri - 
expense, by the adoption and probable im~- 
provement of the apparatus he has already 
invented. 
GREECE. 

Additional Patronage of Literature.— 
The reigning prince of Wallachia, Alexan- 
ander Soutzos, who is a Greek by birth, de. 


sirous of distinguishing his patriotism by 
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actions, and especially by ing of let- 
’ ters and civilization, has determined to send 


to the most eminent schools of Europe seve- 
ral Greeks, who may there finish 
their es at his expense; and then re- 
turn home to give their native country the 
advantage of the knowledge they have ac- 
PRA ce is also in Sepentoes & See Or 
ishment of a grand co! at Adrianople. 

It has been patronized with zeal by Baron 
Se ea t one of the richest Greek 
ts settled in the dominions of the 
Emperor of Austria. The Baron is a native 


Works Preparing for Publication. 


‘Greeks are endeavouring to deliver them. 












(ian. 
of Adrianople, and having opened 
by a li subscription, L has pa 
emulation of his compatriots, to whom 
has written in strong terms on the subject, 
The Archbishop of Adrianople, M. Proios, 
native of Chios, a man of great learning, 
and who long resided at Paris, has . 
ed all his patriotic eloquence in of 
this college : and a person unknown has be. 
ueathed a landed estate valued at £1000, 
By such means, in the first instance, the 
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selves from that state of degradation jp 
which they had been so long enthralled, 








A new edition of the Life and Adventures 
of Robinson Crusoe; with a Biographical 
and Critical Preface. In 2 vols royal 8vo. 
Embellished with twenty engravings; by 
Mr C. Heath ; from a series of designs, by 
T. Stothard, Esq. R. A. 

The M.S. remains of the late Mr Spencer, 
are in the hands of Mr Singer, who is about 
to publish them, with additions and notes. 

The Mother’s Medical Assistant, or a 
Treatise on the Diseases of Infants and 
— 3 hey Arthur age 

e Ann Biography, and Obitua 
for 1820. With Silbocete portraits. sf 

The Travels of M. G. Mollien, to the 
Sources of the Senegal and Gambia, per- 
formed in 1818, by wong s the French 

vernment, are preparing for publication ; 

y Mr Bowdick. “e 

The Parlour Portfolio, or Post-Chaise 
Companion ; being a selection of amusin; 
aba 4 from the Magazines, eran 
&c. from the year 1724 to the present time. 
In 2 vols 8vo. 

The Huntington Peerage, comprising a 
Genealogical and Biographical History of the 
Illustrious House of Hastings, with portraits ; 
by H. N. Bell, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 

The Correspondence of David Hume, 
with the Countess de Boufflers, the Mar- 
chioness de Barbentane, J. J. Rousseau, 
&c. &c. with Biographical particulars 

g the writers. 
ine Discourses on Prayer; by the Rev. 
John Townsend of Bermondsey. 

Three volumes of Sermons ; by the Hon. 
and Rev. John Turnour, A.M. 

A Translation of the Mabinogion, or 
Ancient Welsh Tales; by Mr W. O. Pughe. 

ing for publication, a Biographical 
work, containing interesting facts, and au- 
thentic details ; relative to two or three thou- 
gand living public men, in every walk of 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


— 


LONDON. 










life, and in every country of the civilized 
world. In three volumes, of the size of 
Delrett’s Peerage and Baronetage. 

The Poetical Decameron, or Conversations 
on English Poets and P. » particularly 
of the sights of Elizabeth and pes by 
Mr J. P. Collier, of the Middle Temple. 

Mr O’Meara will shortly publish a second 
M.S. from St Helena; containing an au. 
thentic history of the events which occurred 
in France, from the period of Napoleon's 
return in 1815, until the battle of Waterloo, 

An Account of the Fishes found in the 
River Ganges ; by Dr Francis Hamilton. 

History of the several Italian Schools of 
Painting, with observations on the present 
state of the art; by T. T. James, M.A. 
author of Travels in Germany. 

A Treatise on the Adulterations of Food 
and Culinary Poisons; by Mr Accum. | 
vol 12mo. 

Remarks on Scrophula ; by Mr Farr. 

Memoirs of Dr Walton, Editor of the 
London Polyglott Bible ; by the Rev. H. 
J. Todd. 





















An English Edition of General Lacroix’s 
History of the Revolution of St Domingo; 
with Notes. J 

A Concise History of the Variolous E 
demic which occurred in Norwich, in 
year 1819. 

The Unknown Director; by Sarah Renow 

Sermons on the Principal Festivals of the 
Church of England ; by the Rev. Dr 

The Hermit in London. Vols. 4 and5 

The Travels of Cosmo III. —_ - 
of Tuscany, through a large part of Eng 
land, in the reign of Charles II. faith 
translated from the original Italian MS 
in the Laurentian Library at Floren® 
With numerous engravings of towns, 
ings, &c, as they existed at that period, 
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A Series of Portraits of Celebrated Poli- 
ticaland Literary Characters, Impostors and 
Enthusiasts ; alluded to by Butler in his 
Hulibras. Engraved by Mr Cooper, from 
authentic originals; to be completed in ten 
Pie First Part of the Second Tour of 
the True and Original Dr Syntax, in Search 
wf the Picturesque; a Poem, in eight 
pionthly numbers; written by the same 
author, with designs by the same artist, T. 
Rowlandson. 

igion, a Poem; a Satire, on the Ill- 
Use and Abuse of Religion. 

Lectures on General and Medical Botany ; 
by A. T. Thomson, F.L.S. - 

An Introduction to Solid Geometry and 
Crystallography ; by Mr Larkin. 

An Account of General Gardanne’s Em- 
bassy to Persia in 1807. 

A New English Dictionary; by David 
Booth. 2 vols Ato. 

A New System of Hydro-Agriculture, 
and Mechanical Spade Cultivation; by Mr 
Doncaster. 

The Canadian Settler; or, a Series of 
Letters from Lower and Upper Canada, in 
June, July, and August, 1819; by T. Carr. 

Mr Bayley’s History of the Tower of 
London, with Biographical Anecdotes of 
Royal and Distinguished Persons, &c. will 


shortly appear. 
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A volume of Beauties of the Modern 
Living Poets. 

A Translation of O. Von Kotzebue’s 
Voyage round the World, in the years 
1816, 17, 18, 19. 3 vols 8vo, with maps, 
and plates. 

A Tour in France, ‘in search of the Gro- 
tesque ;. by Dr Syntax. 

Institutes of Medical Jurisprudence; by 
Dr Weatherhead. 

Tottenham: a poem 3 ae of the 
Antiquities and localities thereof, as associat- 
ed with the name of Robert Bruce, king of 
Scotland; by J. A. Herard. 

Every Man his own Stock-broker, by Mr 
G. G. Carey. 

Leigh’s new Picture of England and 
Wales; and anew and correct pocket Atlas 
of the Counties. 

Medical Botany, illustrated by 72 coloure 
ed engravings. Vol. I. 

The tenth part of Mr Ormerod’s History 
of Cheshire, which concludes the Work. 

A new Satirical work, entitled, *‘ Edin- 
burgh ;” by the Author of London; or a 
Month at Stevens’s, * 

On the first of February 1820, will be 
published a Treatise on Trolling, by T. F. 
Salter, Author of the Angler’s Guide. 

Posthumous Sermons; by John Owen, 
D.D, 8vo. 





EDINBURGH. 


Early in May will be Published, Splen- 
didly printed by Ballantyne, in One Vo- 
lume Quarto. Metrical Tracts, Originally 
Printed at Edinburgh; by Walter Chep- 
man and Andro Myllar, in the year 1508. 
The Book of which this is intended to be 
an Exact Fac-simile, is the earliest specimen 
of Scottish printing now known to exist ; 
and is indeed coeval with the first introduc- 
tion of that art into Scotland, under an 
exclusive patent, to Walter Chepman and 
Andro Myllar. The only copy of the 
Work which now exists, is preserved in the 
Advocate’s Library, from which some im- 
perfect and inaccurate extracts have lately 
appeared in different compilations of Scot- 
tish poetry. The following are the princi- 
pel contents of this invaluable and interest- 
ing volume.—The Knightly Tale of Golo- 
gras and Gawane.—Syr Eglamour of Ar- 
teas.—The Goldyn Targe, written by Wil- 
liam Dunbar.—The Mayng or Disport of 
Chaucer.—The Aventure of the three 


Wanton Wyffis, by Dunbar, and his La- 

ment for the Deth of the Makars.—A Gest 

of Robyn Hode.—Such Gentlemen as wish 

to become Subscribers, will please forward 

their names to the Publishers without de- 
Vou. VI. 


lay, as the price will be advanced to Non- 
Subscribers on the day of publication. 

A Sermon on regular attendance on Di- 
vine Worship, in Connexion with the Spirit 
of the Times; by the Rev. John Richmond, 
Southdean. F 

Correspondence between the Right Rev. 
Bishop Gleig, and the Rev. Edward Craig, 
on the Subject of an Accusation in the 
Bishop’s late Charge to his Clergy. 

Mr Alexander Leith Ross, of Aberdeen, 
is preparing for the press, a translation from 
the German of “ the History of Spanish 
Literature ;” by Professor Bouterwek of 
Gottingen. 

Speedily to be published, Part I. of Sa- 
cred Harmony, for the use of St George’s 
Church Edinburgh, ora Collection of Psalm 
and Hymn Tunes, suited to Congrega- 
tional Singing, and adapted to the various 
Metres of our National Church Psalmody. 
Besides many of the admired produc- 
tions of Handel, Arne, Croft, Wainwright, 
Knapp, Harrison, &c. this collection will 
contain above twenty original tunes, and 
about the same number of airs that are not 
generally known. Great care has been 
taken to procure the best harmonies: And, 

3N 
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for the convenience of those who play on 
the organ or piano forte, the whole of the 
music is set for these instruments. Itis in- 
tended to add some Doxologies and Dismis- 
sions, and a few simple and beautiful An- 
thems. The work will amount to about 200 

, of al2mo size. The price will be 
Six Shillings. 

The Poetical Decameron, = Conversa- 
tions on English Poets and Poetry, parti- 
cularly of a igns of Elizabeth and 
James I.; by J. Payne Collier, of the Mid- 
dle Temple. 2 vols post Svo. 

In the course of publication, A new and 
improved Edition of the Poetical Works of 
William Drummond of Hawthornden, with 
an account of his Life and Writings—and 
a Critical Essay on English Coetaneous 


Poetry. 
"Geslogical Travels through Scotland, the 


| 
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Shetland, Orkney, and Western Islands ; 


by Robert Jameson, Professor of Natura]. | 


History in the University of Edinburgh, 


2 vols 8vo, with Maps, Plates, and Sections, 
Principlesof Geology ; by William Knight, ” 


LL.D. Professor of Natural Philosophy ip 
the institution of Belfast. 1 vol. 8vo. : 


Speedily will be published, Winter Evens 


ing Tales; collected among the Cot 
inthe South of Scotland; by James tenn 
Author of the Queen’s Wake, &. 2 vols 
12mo. 12s, 

Tales of the Sempstresses. 2 vols post 
8vo. 

An ‘account of the fishes found in the 
River Ganges and its Branches; with En 
gravings of each, executed in the best man. 
ner from original Drawings; by Francis 
Hamilton, M.D.F.R.S.L. and E. in 4to. 


————— 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


— 


LONDON. 


AGRICULTURE. 
THE Farmer’s Memorandum Book for 1819 
—20; or Journal of Country Business 4to. 
10s. 6d. 
A Treatise on the Management of Hedge- 
and Hedge Row Timber ; by Francis Blak- 
ie, Steward to T. W. Coke, Esq. 12mo. 2s. 


ANTIQUITIES. 
Dudgdale’s Monasticou, Part XVIII. 
£2 2 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Architectura Ecclesiastica Londini, or Gra- 
phical Scenery of the (ath dral, Collegiate, 
and Parochial Churches in London, South- 
wark, Westminster, and the adjoining 
Parishes, with 122 plates, by Charles 
Clarke, ae T. SC. Elephant, 4to. 
£9, royal folio, £12, 12s; India paper 
proofs, £25, 4s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A Catalogue of the best works on Na- 
tural History, in all languages, arranged 
in classes, according to the Linnean sys- 
tem ; by William Wood. 1s. 6d. 

A Catalogue of a Miscellaneous Collec- 
tion of Books ; by Richard Beechley. 

A Catalogue of scarce and curious Books ; 
by E. Manson. Is. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of Mr John Tobin, author of 
the Honey Moon ; by Miss Benger. 8vo. 12s. 

Account of the Life, Death, and princi- 
ples of Thomas Paine, by J. S. Harford, 


ia Curiosa; or Memoirs of Re- 


markable Characters of the reign of George 
III, with their portraits, by George Smeton: 
8vo. No. I. 2s. 6d. 

Athenz Oxonienses ; or, the History of the 
Writers and Bishops who have been edu- 
cated at Oxford; by Anthony A. Wood; a 
new edition by Philip Bliss, Fellow of St 
John’s College Oxford ; 4 vols. royal, 4to, 
L:15, 15s. 

The Life of the Rev. David Brainerd, 
late Missionary to the Indians, by Jona- 
than Edwards, M.A. President of the Col- 
lege of New Jersey, a new edition ; 8vo. 12s. 

Franklin’s Memoirs; by W. T. Frank- 
lin, 8vo. Vols 5 and 6. 28s. 

Biographical Magazine, No XXIII. 2s, 


COMMERCE. 

The London Commercial Dictionary and 
Sea-port Gazetteer ; by William Anderson. 
Svo. £1, 7s. 

Robson’s Improved London Directory for 
1820. 7s. 6d. 

The London Tradesman ; a familiar trea- 
tise on the rationale of Trade and Commerce, 
as carried on in the Metropolis ; by several 
Tradesmen. Svo. 10s. 6d. 


DRAMA. 
Who killed Cock Robin? a satirical 
Tragedy. Is. , 
A critical examination of the respective 
performances of Mr Kean, and Mr Mac- 
a the historical play of King Richard 
I, 
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‘La Mogigati, Comedia por Moratin, 
Con Notas Criticas. 4s. 


EDUCATION. 

Hints on the Sources of Happiness: ad- 
dressed to her Children; by a Mother. 2 
yols 12mo. 12s. : 

A Companion to the Italian Grammar, 
being a selection from the most approved 
novels, comedies, &c. in the Italian Lan- 
age with Notes; by Mr Guazzaroni. 
2mo. 

Les Jeunes Femmes, an Bouilly, 
with 16 Engravings. 2 vols 12mo. 16s. 

A Dictionary of the Peculiarities of the 
Italian language; by M. Santagnello. Svo. 


9%, 6d. 
The Eskdale Herd-boy ; by Mrs Black- 
ford. 12mo. 5s, 
A Sequel to York House, being advice to 
young ladies: by Anna Kent. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Vina; an Icelandic tale. 2s. 
Humorous Recitations in verse, for the 
use of schools; by James Rondeau. 12mo. 


Geography for Youth; by Rev. John 
Hartley, 3d edition. 12mo. 4 6d 

Stories selected from Grecian History ; 
by Miss Lawrence. 3s. 6d. 

Stories from Modern History. 3 vols 
18mo. 7s, 6d. 

Friendship, 2 moral tale; by Miss 
Sandham. 12mo. Ss. 

Grammatical Studies in the Latin and 
English languages ; by James Ross, L.L.D. 
3s. 6d. 


Martinelli’s Italian-French and French- 
Italian Dictionary. 2 vols royal 16mo. 12s. 
First Lessons in Latin; by Reverend J. 
Evans. 2s. 
Sententia Chronologica; or, a complete 
of Ancient and Modern Chronology 
for schools: by Mrs John Slater. 12s. 
A Compendious History of the Jews, for 
young persons; by John Bigland. 4s. 6d. 


FINE ARTS. 


Annals of the Fine Arts, No XV. 5s. 

Boydell’s Picturesque Scenery of Nor- 
way, No VIII. £3, 3s. 

Delincations of Pompeii, Part II. impe- 
rial folio. £4, 4s. 

Views in Greece, from Original Drawings; 
by E. Dodwell, Esq. F.S.A. Part 1V. Im- 
perial folio. 

Peak Scenery, by E. Rhodes, with En- 
gtavings, by G. Cooke, 4to. £1, Is. 

Ackermann’s Tour of the Rhine, Part II. 
> £1, 4s. 

iews at Hastings and its vicinity, from 
splendid drawings; by J. M. W. , Annee 
R.A. Part I. super-royal folio. £3. 

Neale’s Views of noblemen’s and gentle. 

men’s seats. No XXII. royal 8vo. 4s. 


HISTORY. 


Stockdale’s New Annual Register for 
1818, 8vo, £1, Is. 7 
$ 
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Historical and Biographical Tracts, with 
18 portraits, No 12. 15s. 
an Exile; a Historical Memoir, 12mo. 

. 6d. 

Historical Sketch of the of know- 
ledge in England, from the Conversion of 
the Anglo-Saxons to the end of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign; by J. G. Barlace, 4to. 
£1, 1s. (250 printed.) 

, M‘Dermot's History of Ireland, No IX. 
8 
HORTICULTURE. 


Practical Hints on Domestic Rural E- 
conomy, relating particularly to the man- 
agement of Kitchen and Fruit Gardens, and 
Orchards, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

LAW. 

Criticisms on the Bar; by Amicus Curia, 
12mo. 6s. 

An Abridgment of Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries, for the use of Students; by John 
Gifford, 8vo. lds. 

‘ Law of Descents ; by Mr Watkins, 8vo. 
2s. 

Proceedings of the Coroner’s Inquest on 
the body of John Lees; including the legal 
arguments and various decisions of the Cor- 
oner; with a plan, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Report of the Action, Wright v. Clem. 
ent, for certain libels published in Cobbett’s 
Political Register. 2s. 

LITHOGRAPHY, 

A Manual of Lithography; by C. Hull- 
mandel, 8vo. 6s. 

A Lithographic work for beginners, call. 
ed First Lessons in Landscape, drawn on 
ne by G. Harley, No. 1, 2, 3. 2s- 6d. 


MEDICINE. 

Letters on the Disorders of the Chest, 
&c. 3s. 

General Indications which relate to the 
laws of Organic Life ; by Dan. Pring, 8vo. 
12s. 

Just published, a new edition in 8vo. be- 
ing the third, of Elements of Physi ; 
by A. Richerand, Professor of the Faculty 
of Medicine in Paris, translated from the 
French by G. J. M. De Lys, M.D. mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
London. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The Literary Pocket-Book ; or, Compa- 
nion for the Lovers of Nature and Art, for 
1820. 5s. 

Anecdotes of Books and Men; by the 
Rev. Joseph Spence. crown 8vo. 9s. 

A new Dictionary of Classical Quotations, 
with Translations ; by F. W. Blagdon. f. c. 
8vo. 9s. . 

Memorabilia: or, Recollections, histori- 
cal, biographical, and antiquarian ; by Sam. 
Savage. Nol. Is. 

The Traveller’s Fireside; a Series of 
Papers on Switzerland, the Alps; &c.; by 
S. M. Waring. 12mo. 5s, 6d. 
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The Spanish Judith ; or, Cornelia Boro- 
quia, being the History of a Female burnt 
to death by the Inquisition. In Spanish. 

A correct and complete Representation of 
all the Provincial Copper Cvuins, Tokens, 
&c. circulated between the years 1787 and 
1801 ; engraved by Charles Pye of Birming- 


Vindice Hebernice ; or, Ireland Vindi- 
cated ; by M. Carey. 8vo. 16s. 

Gold’s London Magazine, No I. 2s. 6d. 

Baldwin’s London Magazine, No I. 2s. 6d. 

The Percy Anecdotes, Part I. 2s. 6d. 

Classical Journal, No XL. 6s. 

Extracts from a Supplementary Letter 
from the Illinois; by~Morrice Birkbeck. 
1s. 6d. 

Letters from Lexington and the Illinois ; 
by Richard Flower. 1s. 

Retrospective Review, No I. 5s. 

Portraits of the British Poets, from Chau- 
cer to Cowper. Royal 8vo. Part I. 10s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Literary and Philosophi- 
eal Society of Manchester. Vol. III. New 
series. Svo. 15s. 

Quarterly Journal of Science and the 
Arts. No 16. 7s. 6d. 

Richards’s Daily Remembrancer for 1820. 
Ato. 4s. 6d. 

Stockdale’s Calendar for 1820. L.1, 6s. 

Chefs d’(Euvre of French Literature, 
consisting of interesting extracts from the 
classic French writers, in prose and verse, 
with biographical and critical remarks on 
the authors and their works. In 2 vols. 
Vol. 1. Prose, quid sit pulchrum, quid 
je 5 quid utile, quid non. Hor. Demy 

Royal 8vo. 


MUSIC. 


The Thorough Bass Primer; by J. F. 
Burrowes. 2d edition. 


NOVELS. 
Dacresfield ; or, Vicissitudeson Earth, 4 
vols 12mo. £1. 
The Exile of Poland; or the Vow of Ce- 
libacy ; by Mrs Richardson, 3 vols 12mo. 
1és. 6d. 


Disorder and Order; by Amelia Beau- 
clerc, 12mo. 3 vols. 16s. Gd. 


POETRY. 

A Sicilian Story, with Diego de Montilla, 
and other Poems; by Barry Cornwall, 
12mo. 7s. 

Pope’s Essay on Man, with Designs by 
Uwins, engraved by Heath, Atlas, 4to. L.4, 
4s. ° 


A Translation of Virgil; by John Ring, 
2 vols royal 8vo. L.2, 2s. 
Hymns and Poems, doctrinal and expe- 


rimental; by Daniel Hubert, 2 yols 18mo. 


7s, 


Imagination ; a Poem; in two 

The Poetical Travels of Shays 
Antonina, from the French of Mad, de 
Genlis; by Harriet Jones, sm. 8vo. 7s, 
Patronage ; a Poem; by J. Brown 
“ y » Esq, 

Poems descriptive of rural life and scenery; 
by John Clare, a Northamptonshire Peasant. 

POLITICS. 

A Letter to the Opposition in both 
Houses, by the Rev. Lionel J. Berguer, ls, 

Radical Reform Bill, by J. Bentham, 4s, 

The Radical House that Jack would 
build, with 10 caricature engravings, Is, 

The State of the Country ; a Sermon 
the Rev. W. Cunningham, M. A. 1s. 6d, 

A Political Lecture on Heads, by the 
Black Dwarf, with 24 cuts. 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical, by 
the Rev. T. F. Dibdin, 8vo. 12s. 

A Vindication of the authorized transla. 
tion and translators of the Bible; by the 
Rev. H. J. Todd, 8vo. 6s. 

Lyra Davidis; a new translation of the 
Psalms, by the Rev. John Fry, 8vo. 18s. 

An Entire new and complete Concor- 
dance to the Holy Bible; by the Rey. 
Thomas Smith, 4to. £1. S8vo. 19s. 

Theological Tracts; by Bowdler. 5s. 6d. 

Readings of the Liturgy; by James 
Wright, Svo. 12s. 

Discourses on several subjects ; by Samuel 
Seabury, D. D. 2 vols 8vo. 16s. 

Essays on the Wisdom of God; by the 
Rev. D. Tyerman, 8vo. 10s. 

Sermons on Practical Subjects; by W. 
Barlap, with a Life by Peter Wilson, L.L.D, 
8vo. 14s, 

The necessity and advantages of an hae 
bitual intercourse with the Deity, a Sermon 
by G. H. Law, D. D. Bishop of Chester. 
Is. 6d. 

Passing Events correspondent with an- 
cient Prophecies, a Sermon by the Rev. 
John Nance, Is. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Dr Whittaker’s History of Yorkshire, 
part III. £2, 2s. 

An Account of the Ancient and Modern 
State of the City and Close of Lichfield. 
8vo. 35s. 

The Western Gazetteer, or Emigrant’s 
Directory; by S. R. Brown, 8vo. 10s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Voyage of Discovery to Loo Choo; 
by Captain B. Hall, small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Journal of New Voyages and Travels; 
No 10. 3s. 

Letters from Tripoli, by Richard Tully, 
Esq. 3d edition, 3 vols 8vo. £1, 8s. 3 

Travels to Morocco, by Colonel Keatinge, 
d4to, £3. 3s, 
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EDINBURGH. 


Eprnsurca Christian Instructor, No 
CXIV. for January 1820. 1s. 6d. 

Glenfergus. A Novel. 3 vols 12mo, 
£1, Is. 

Ivanhoe, a Romance. By the Author of 
Waverley. Second Edition. 3 vols. £1, 10s. 

The political Death of Mr William Cob- 
bett. Svo. Is. 

Read this and Think on it. An Expos- 
tulation, addressed to all Ranks, on the 
Times. Price 1d. or 3s. for 50. 

Thoughts on a Parliamentary Reform. 
Anew Kdition. Price 1d. or 3s. 6d. for 50. 

A brief Argument for those who think 
Christianity a Fable. Price 1d. or 3s. for 50. 

A Second brief Argument for Ditto. 
Price 1d. or 3s. for 50. 

An Address on the Measures proposed to 
Parliament. Price 4d. or ls. 6d. for 50. 

A half-hour’s Crack with a Glasgow 
Radical Reformer. Price 14d. or 4s. 6d. for 
50. 


Better Thole than be Rash. Price 1d. 
or 3s. 6d. for 50. 

Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, Edited by Macvey Napier, F.R.S. 
Vol. IV. Part I. £1, 5s. 

The Student’s Common-place Book, being 
Selections on Life, Manners, and Litera- 
ture. Part I. 3s. 6d. 

Philibert, A Poetical Romance. In Six 
Cantos. By Thomas Colley Grattan, Esq. 
Bvo. 10s. 6d. 

Observations on the Critique contained in 
the Edinburgh Review for October 1819, 
on Mr Owen’s plans for relieving the Na- 
tional Distress. By a Lover of Truth. 6d. 

A Father’s Second Present to his Family ; 
or, A short Demonstration of the Being and 
Attributes of God, &c. &c. By a Layman. 
24mo. 4s. 

Vocal Melodies of Scotland, By Natha- 
niel Gow. Part II. 8s. 

The Christian and Civic Economy of 
Large Towns. By Thomas Chalmers, 1).D. 

No II. The Influence of Locality in 
Large Towns. (To be continued Quarterly.) 

An Account of the Varioloid Epidemic, 
which has lately prevailed in Edinburgh 
and other parts of Scotland, with Observa- 
tions on the identity of Chicken Pox with 
modified Small Pox, in a Letter to Sir 
James M‘Gregor; with a copious Appendix 
of Interesting Documents. By John Thom- 
son, M.D. F.R.S.%. Professor of Military 
Surgery in the University of Edinburgh. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. bds. 

The Rise and Progress of the City of 


Glasgow, comprising an Account of the 
Public Buildings, Charities, &c. By James 
Cleland. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Scenery and Antiquities of Mid-Lothian ; 
drawn and etched by an Amateur. 4to, 21s. 

Novels and Tales of ‘*‘ The Author of 
Waverley,” comprising Waverley, Guy 
Mannering, The Antiquary, Rob Roy, 
Tales of My Landlord, first second, and 
third series, with a copious Glossary ; in 12 
volumes octavo, beautifully printed by Bal- 
lantyne and Co. £7, 4s. boards. 

Travels in Italy, Greece, and the Ionian 
Islands, in a Series of Letters, descriptive 
of Manners, Scenery, and the Fine Arts; 
by H. W. Williams, ~~ 2 vols 8vo, 
with twenty Engravings. £2, 2s. 

The Edinburgh Review, or Critical Jour- 
nal. NoLXIV. 6s. 

The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
exhibiting a View of the Progress of Dis- 
covery in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Natural History, ected Mietbeaien Geo- 
gtaphy, Statistics, and the Fine and Useful 
Arts. Edited by Professor Jameson and 
Dr Brewster. No III. (to be continued 
quarterly.) Handsomely printed in octa- 
vo, with Kngravings. ‘7s. 6d. sewed. 

Medical and Surgical Journal, exhibit- 
ing a concise View of the latest and most 
important Discoveries in Medicine, Surgery, 
and Pharmacy. No LXII. (published 
quarterly.) 4s. 

Bibliotheca Britannica; or, a General 
Index to the Literature of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Ancient and Modern ; includ- 
ing such Foreign Works as have been 
translated into English, or printed in the 
British Dominions: as also, a Copious Se- 
lection from the Writings of the most dis- 
tinguished Authors of all Ages and Nations ; 
by Robert Watt, M.D. Part III. Hand- 
somely printed in 4to. £1, 1s. in boards. 

The Harp of Renfrewshire; a Collection 
of Songs, and other Poetical Pieces (many 
of which are original). Accompanied with 
Notes, explanatory, critical, and biographi- 
cal, and a short Essay on the Poets of 
Renfrewshire ; with an Appendix, contain- 
ing specimens of their poetry. 6s. 6d. 
boards. 

Catalogue of Books, Dried Plants, Shells, 
and Natural Curiosities, the property of the 
late William Wright, M.D. F.R.S. &c. &c. 
to be sold by Auction in Mr Carfrae’s Sale- 
room, Edinburgh, on Monday the 7th 
February, and 10 following lawful days. 
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New Foreign Works, imported by Treuttel and Wurtz, Soho-Square, London, 


ZvuvREs completes de Madame de Staél. 
Tom. 5, 6,7, 8vo. £1, 7s. 

ce inédite officielle et con- 
fidentielle de Bonaparte, 8vo. 10s. 

De Liagno, Re re portatif de I’his- 
toire and de la littérature des nations Es- 
pegnole and Portuguaise, tom. 1. 8vo. Ber- 

4s. 6d. 

Mémoires et Correspondance de I’Im- 
peratrice Josephine, 8vo. 8s. 

Desquiron de St Agnan, Solyme Conquise, 
ou la dispersion des Juifs, Poéme, avec 
gravures et un plan de Jerusalem, 2 vols 
8vo. £1, 4s. 

Bouilly, les jeunes femmes, 2 vols 12mo. 

16s. 


Madame Barthélemy-Hadot, Arabelle et 
Matilde, ou les Normands en Italie, 4 vols 
12mo. 16s. 

Millin, Description d’une mosaique an- 
tique du musée Pio-Clementin 4 Rome, re- 
presentant des Scénes des Tragédies, folio, 
avec 28 planches. £4, 4s, 


Annuaire Généalogique et Historique 
pour 1826, 18mo. 8s. 

Esquisse Historique sur.les cent jours, 
&c. Svo. 

Reynier, de l’economie rurale et publique 
des Perses and des Phéniciens, 8vo. 133, 

Dictionnaire de l'ancien régime and deg 
abus féodaux des neuf derniers siécles de Ja 
monarchie Frangois, 8vo. 12s. 

Borgnis, Traité complet de Mécanique, 
partie VI. des machines employées a diverses 
fabrications, 4to. fig. £1, 14s 

Dictionnaire des Sciences Médicales, tom. 
38 et 39, 8vo, £1. 

Victoires, Conquetes, &c. des Frangois, 
tom. 16. 8vo. Ils. 

Cuvier et Lasteyrie, Histoire Naturelle 
des manniféres, livraison 11. folio, 6 fg, 
color. £1, 1s. 

Nouveau Dictionnaire d’Histoire Natu. 
relle, tom. 34, 35, 36, Svo. £2, 8s. 

The work is now complete in 36 vols, price 
£28, 16s. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT.—VJanuary 1820. 

Sugar. ‘The demand for Sugar continues limited, and the market dull. Prices may 
be stated as without variation. The stock on hand is very considerable, as the consumpt 
for the internal trade during last year has materially decreased. The rts to the Con- 
tinent are also much curtailed, from the influx of Sugars from Cuba, Brazils, and the East 
Indies. ‘The general opinion, however, seems to be, that Sugar has seen the lowest point 
in the scale. The crops in the Windward and Leeward Islands have certainly been very 
materially injured from excessive dry weather during the months of August and 

tember, and from subsequent hurricanes. ‘The consumpt for this year, both in this 
country and on the Continent, will, in all probability, greatly exceed what this has been 
during the last year, as it is scarcely possible that business of any kind can remain long 
in the state of stagnation it has so long done.—Coffee. The market for Coffee continues to- 
lerably good. The fluctuations are, however, considerable; and its value depends alto- 
upon the advices from the Continent, where the chief consumpt is. It is the only 
article of commerce which has, during the terrible pressure upon the mercantile world, 
maintained any thing like a proper value. It is likely to continue to do so; and we can- 
not see any probability of any great rise taking place in the value of this article.—Cotton. 
The market for Cotton continues much in the same state as at the date of our last Report. 
The general appearance, however, is rather favourable to an advance. The imports are 
Gullently less than for the preceding year, while the consumpt is increased, owing to 
the great quantities of the coarser kinds of Cotton Twists, which have been exported to the 
Continent. The quantity of American Cotton on hand is not reckoned large, and there is 
the appearance of an advance upon that description. The stock of East India Cotton on 
me #8 all the ports, is still very considerable, and will tend to keep the markets more 
dep: 


It is unnecessary to make a single observation on any other article of trade. We refer 
our readers to our quotations to be their guide, Every thing remains in a most languid 
and depressed state. Grain continues to decline, and the agricultural interests will now 
begin to feel severely the tremendous pressure which has so long weighed down the com- 
mercial world. 

We cannot, with the commencement of the new year, congratulate our. readers upon 
any revival of trade. The accounts from foreign markets still continue unfavourable, but 
we are certain, that these disastrous accounts which we have so long had the painful duty 
to relate, both regarding our internal and external trade, are now near, very near, a close. The 
tide of affairs is about to turn, and commercial matters about to wear a more cheerful ap- 
pearance than these have long done. We are not, however, to expect any great imme- 
diate amendment. It must be slow, but it will be sure and progressive ; and it is to be 
hoped, that those fatal errors which have occasioned so much embarrassment and distress, 
will in future be carefully avoided and guarded against. The revenues of the country, 
notwithstanding all the pressure that has been on the commercial world, continue in a 
je pw state. The deficiency from the previous year is comparatively trifling, and the 

holds out a better prospect of peace and prosperity. The firmness of government, 
and the good sense of the country, has come forward to stem those demoralizing doctrines 
and principles which threatened this nation with destruction; and we fondly hope those 
delusive theories and frantic schemes, with which factious men have so long agitated and 
alarmed this country, will be heard of no more. But we are nevertheless sensible, that 
it will require our rulers to keep a watchful eye over the future proceedings of the factious 
men with which this country abounds, in order to save the country from further trouble 
and mischief. 

In our next we hope to be able to give the chief imports of this country. 





Weekly Price of Stocks, from \st to 29th Dec. 1819. 
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Course of Exchange, Jan. 14.——Amsterdam, 11:19. Antwerp, 12:1. Ey, 
Hamburgh, 36:1. Frankfort, 151 Ex. Paris, 25:0. Bourdeaux, 25:30. Ma. 
drid, 34] effect. Cadiz, 343 effect. Gibraltar, 30. Leghorn, 474. Genoa, 444. Malta, 
46. Naples, 38}. Palermo, 116 peroz. Oporto, 52. Rio Janeiro, 57. Dublin, 11}. 
percent. Cork, 114. 


Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz.—Portugal gold, in coin, £3: 17: 10}. Foreign gold 
in bars, £3: 17: 104. New doubloons, £3: 15:6. New dollars, 5s. Od. Silver, tn be f 
stand. 5s. 2d. 


PRICES CURRENT.—January 1.—London, December 31, 1819, 


SUGAR, Muse, LEITH. GLASGOW. ; LIVERPOOL. LONDON, 
B. P. Dry Brown, . cwt. | 60 to 65 54 to 59 54 to 60 56 to 59 
Mid. good, and fine mid. | 7 85 60 78 | 61 78 60 16 
Fine and very fine, . - 84 96 - _ 84 88 80 84 

Refined Doub. Loaves, . 130 145 _ _ a ~ - pa 
Powderditto, . . 108 112 _ _ - _ - = 
Single ditto, . .- 105 112 _ — | 103 108 _ wid 
Small Lumps. e 92 98 — — | 104 110 - = 
Large ditto, . . 92 96 a _— 92 98 -_ 
Crushed Lumps, . ° 48 60 can —_ 48 52 pa ai, 

MOLASSES, British, cwt. 50 31 30 350 6 52 — 28s Od -_ 

COFFEE, Jamaica . cwt- 

Ord, good, and fine ord. 98 110 _ _ 112 120 100 195 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 112 122 — _ 122 134 156 155 

Duteh, Triage and very ord. { 85 96 - _ 90 110 - wa 
Ord. , and fine ord. 102 112 _ — 115 124 — op 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 112 117 ~ — | 1295 140 —_ e 

St oe. 95 105 _ — 120 124 _ «am 

PIMENTO (in Bond) Ib. | 7 8 | 7% 83 Ts sg |—- we 

SPIRITS, 

. Jam. Rum, 160.P. gall. | 5s 34 — | 28 11d 3s0d 210 3 1 2s 6d 4s 0d 
Ys e ° e 49 5 3 _— _— _ — 34 46 
Geneva, . . . $0382 — a — -_ 210 30 
ua, . . . 610 7 2 — = — — — ~ 

WINES, 

Claret, 1st Growths, hhd. | 60 64 ~ _ ~ — | £55 65 0 
Por Red, ipe. 44 54 — -- = = 52 58 0 
Spanish White, utt. 34 55 —_ _ —_ _ pa om 
Teneriffe, pipe- 50 355 _ — — _ one 

Madeira, . . . 60 70 _ -_ — —_ 40 50 0 

LOGWOOD, Jam. . ton. | £7 os 510 515 6 5 610 6 6 
Honduras, . . 8 — 515 60 70 710 6 610¢e 
Campeachy, . .«. 8 _ 610 7 0 710 & O pa = 

FUSTIC, Jamaica, . 7 _ 710 8 0 710 8 6 8 0 90 
Cuba, . . . 9 ll 910 10 O 915 1010 asin = 

INDIGO, Caraccas fine, Ib. | 9s 6d 11s 6d 7686 8 0 8 9 | 10s Od 10s 6d 

TIMBER, Amer. Pine, foot. .e. «fe o— - _ _ a pie 
DittoOak, . .. $3 536] — _ _ eee we 
Christiansand (dut. paid) 20 = on - — — nab ne 
Honduras Mahogany 6 28 1218 oe 2S OF os = 
St Domingo, ditto . = = 4 38 15% 2 0 pa a 

TAR, American, - bri.} 16 20 ~~ - 16 017 0 20 6 = 

2 . ° 18 2 —_ _ a - 210 = 

PITCH, Foreign, . cwt. 8 on inca pan a om ried = 

TALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand. 53 54 55 56 58 —_ 52°90 ott 

Melted 55 ~ als == _ -_ hae bend 

HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton. | 50 51 _ _ - — |£499 0 = 

burgh Clean, . 43 44 - _ 45 46 4410 = 

FLAX, 

Riga Thies. & Druj. Rak. 55 57 -_ -_ _- _ 70 7 
. . . 58 112 -— _ — 70 80 
MATS rchangel, 2 100. | 90 2 | = om ma ol 
S,A el, . 100. 2 _ _ _ _ £4 15 = 

BRISTLES, 

Petersburgh Firsts, cwt. 14 ~_ _ -_ _ _ ws 

ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . 33 34 pe am = _ 38 os 
Montreal ome, ° 40 41 40 41 39 6 40 43 44 

Mm 01% 32 35 36 37 | 58 0 — | 36 40 

OIL, Whale, .  . tun. 33 i 33 34 = a= 30 om 
TS 84 (p. bri.) 52 — __ _ 32 - 

TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib. 09 0 93] 0 9 O 9} O 63 0 8 07d 0 9 
Middling, . - . 080 3 og @¢ 0 440 G4] 04 O85 
Inferior, -»- . . 0708104 065 én 6 £. t= - 

COTTONS, Bowed Georg. on om et £4 ess 4 oe 
Sea Island, fine, . =» ns 26 29 22 3234 20 2 8 

pod, sl ~_ —[_S¢ @S F306 22. 1 .= - 
ae . —_ _ 2 2s .s _ _ 
Demerara and Berbice, vo a 1417 1216 is’ 3 
WestIndian . . aa _ 2 £3 i: 2.1 Bh 23a 
Pernambuco, . . _ —~[2RFUBStiaisi¢iis as 
Maranham, _ - 15 16 1 33 1 5 13 1 J 
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ALPHABETICAL LisT OF ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 23d of 
November and the 23d of December, 1819, extracted from the London Gazette. 


phot, T. Knaresborough, Yorkshire, innkeeper 
ree 1 Semubateent ‘Lambeth, victualler 
Barnet, C. Barlow-mews, Berkeley-square, horse- 


Bulpim, B: ater, Somersetshire, hop-merchant 
Bulmer, E. Henry-street, milliner 
Baker, B. Tideswell, Derby, grocer 
Barlow, F. E. White Lion-court, merchant 
Booth, W. & J. Brandon, King’s Head-court, 
Beech-street, fishm r 
, J. Jewin-street, silk-manufacturer 
Bate, J, Hemley, Staffordshire, millwright 
Bruce, A. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, merchant 
Barker, J. Walsall, S' ire, timber-merchant 
e, T. Frome Selwood, Somersetshire, carrier 
lett, J. Exeter, merchant 
Bewley, W. Manchester, tailor : 
Bri le, M. & J. late of Taunton, Somersetshire, 


ers 
Bennett, J. Greenfairfield, Derbyshire, cattle-dealer 
Crew, W. Palace-row, Tottenham-court-road, 
plumber . 
Cox, P. Fairford, Gloucestershire, machine-maker 
meal, W. Halifax, innkeeper 
Crossley, W. Doncaster, carpenter 
Cane, E. Battle, Sussex, saddler 
Carter, J. S. & R- Cornforth, Liverpool, merchants 
Collins, T. Drury-lane, grocer 
Cox, D. High-street, Southwark, stationer 
Clark, B. Birmingham, tarpawling-maker 
Cullen, R- Russia-row, Milk-street, factor 
Cronin, W. Snows-fields, Bermondsey, coal-dealer 
Croft, W. P. M. late of East Sheen, Surrey, builder 
Dudley, T. H. Birmingham, cheese-factor 
Dobson, W. naan ag each me chemist 
Dixie, P. senior, and P. Dixie, senior, J. Dixie and 
B. Dixie, Falcon-square, smiths 
Davenport, S. and R. Fale, Manchester, ~ tr 
Dixon, E. Lamb’s Conduit-street, haberdasher 
Evans, A- Brimscombe Port, Stroud, Gloucester- 
shire, broad-cloth manufacturer 
Elworthy, J. E. Plymouth Dock, money-scrivener 
Flitton, J. Preston, Lancashire, coach-maker 
Fleteher, J. Ripley, Derbyshire, dealer 
Fellowes, N. é. Foundling Terrace, Gray’s-Inn- 
Toad, painter and — : 
Finney, F. Darcey Lever, Bolton, Lancashire, cot- 
ton-spinner 
Farmer, J. Ashborne, Derbyshire, r 
Grocott, J. T. Salford, Lancaster, liquor-merchant 
Grant, J. late surgeon of the Thomas Coutts East 
India ship, dealer 
Goggs, H. Docking, Norfolk, grocer 
Goodier, J. Knutsford, Cheshire, victualler 
Grimwood, S. Bares, Suffolk, merchant 
Green, J. ‘Totness, Devon, publican 
Hutchinson, J. P. Kingston-upon-Hull, whitesmith 
Hudson, J. Birehin-lane, merchant 
Harrison, J. Portsmouth, tavern-keeper 
Holroyd, R. Halifax, jeweller 
Hawthorn, J. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, brass-founder 
Hughes, M. Love-lane, wool-merchant 
Hancock, E. Y. & J. Sawyer, Basinghall-street, 
Blackwellhall-factors 
Hirst, J. Tower-street, cotton-broker 
Hubbard, T. junior, Coventry, silkman 
Hadge, W. Great Hermitage-street, ship-owner 
Holmes, R. Northampton, grocer 
k, J. Poplar, mast-maker 
Hartley, J. Manchester, warehouseman 
Horne, W. & J. Stackhouse, Liverpool, merchants 
Heming, J. & E. Hornblow, Bishopsgate-street, 
jewellers 
Hart, J. Loampit-hill, Kent, builder 
Hill, T. Ledbury, Herefordshire, surgeon 
Holland, D. of Bungay, St Mary, Suffolk, grocer 
Haddon, J. late of Toll-square, Northumberland, 
ship-owner 
Hunt, C. Mark-lane, wine-merchant 


Jehneen, Walteen, cuaeen, tanner 

osling, M. Heath, Kent, innkeeper 

Jeneey, cl Lisespesl, jeweller — 

Jamieson, W. York, money-scrivener 

Kelsall, J, » Chester, corn-dealer 

King, J. Portsea, Southampton, builder 

Knight, J. Coppice-row; Clerkenwell, iron-founder 

Lee, J. street, C de, warehouseman 

Leadbitter, 'T. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, linen-draper 

Lewin, J. Holloway, coe od 

Langdon, J« Plymouth-dock, victualler 

Lees, D. Oldham, Lancashire, ecotton-spinner 

Lincoln, R. St James’s-street, hatter 

— S. F. Cannon-street, tin-plate manufac- 
urer 

Manners, J. Leeds, grocer 

Mortimer, J. senior, J. Mortimer, junior, and J. 
Mortimer, Halifax, worsted-spinners 

Myers, R. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, linen-draper 

Moore, T. ——_ m, flour-factor 

Merry, R. Birming » grocer 

Mitchell, T. Commercial-road, oilman 

March, M. & J. Shute, G rt, merchants 

Nuttall, J. Manchester, bookseller 

Nield, J. Midge-hill, Yorkshire, clothier 

Noon, T. Shepton Beauchamp, Somerset, sail- 
cloth manufacturer 

Nedby, W. Lamb’s Conduit-street, cabinet-maker 

Parker, G. New Shoreham, Sussex, tailor 

Pulleyn, G. York, linen-draper 

Perkins, S. Midford, Somerset, dealer 

Peagam, W. junior, Plymouth, Devon, tailor 

Pavitt, W. Codicote, Herts, miller 

Pitt, R. junior, Hallow, Worcester, farmer 

re T. Charlotte-street, St Pancras, cabinet- 
maker 

Quaife, W. Arundel, Sussex, innkeeper 

Raines, J. Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant 

Reeder, W. R. Stratford-green, Essex, victualler 

Rae, T. Lower Thames-street, wine-merchant 

Reed, E. Bristol, butcher 

Richards, Birmingham, chemist 

Richardson, J. Leeds, common brewer 

Rutter, T. late of Attricham, Cheshire, fellmonger 

Shaw, A. Lower East Smithfield, victualler 

Stytch, J. St George, Gloucestershire, shop-keeper 

Story, T. Hunworth, Norfoik, miller 

Stephens, J. Well-street, Oxford-road, boot and 
shoe manufacturer 

Suffield, W. Birmingham, printer 

Sutton, G. Lamb’s Conduit-street, silk-mercer 

Saunderson, J. Sutton, and T. Masters, Bedford, 
corn-factor 

Salterthwaite, Liverpool, merchant 

Smith, D. Wavertree, near Liverpool, saddler 

Smith, W. New » Pancras, builder 

‘Taplin, E, Overton, Southampton, shopkeeper 

‘Trueman, W. Macclesfield, Cheshire, silk-manu- 
facturer : 

Tabram, W- Fendrayton, Cambridge, butcher 

Thompson, T. Lancaster, ironmonger 

Viner, J. Bath, vuilder 

Wheatley, J. Nottingham, lace-manufacturer 

Wootton, W. Tyer’s wormy Bermondsey, tanner 

Windle, J. & C. Northcote, George-street, Trinity- 
square, ship-agents 

Walker, S. Birmingham, and A. & J. Walker, Phi- 
ladelphia, North America, merchants 

Woodroof, J. Gun-street, Old Artillery Ground, 


turner 
Winstanley, T-" Manchester, woollen-draper 
Whitechureh, J. Houndsditch, coach-master 
Wells, G. Hadleigh, Suffolk, dealer 
Weldon, J. Friday-street, Manchester, warehouse- 


man 

Wilkinson, W. of Norton Hammet, Derbyshire, 
file-smith 

Wilcock, J. and N. Hodges, Manchester, woollen- 
cord manufacturers 


ee 


ALPHABETICAL List of ScoTCH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between Ist and 31st 
December 1819, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Baird, Alexander, merchant, Inverkeithing 
Bell, William, manufacturer, Anderston 
Buchanan, James, bleacher and dyer, Lancefield, 


near w 
Campbell, Archibald, wright, Glasgow 
Fleming & Alexander, merchants, Glasgow 


Gordon, William, merchant, Kelso 

Graham, Donald, merchant, Oban 

Martinsons & Somerville, distillers at Gallybanks, 
Perthshire 

M‘Laurin, Robert, & Co. merchants, Glasgow, 
and Robert M‘Laurin as an individual 
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Penman, 


Dysart 


Robey, George, merchant, Anstruther ; 
Langmuir, corn-merchants and spirit- 
dealers, Glasgow, as a company, and as indivi- 


Sym & 


duals 
Stewart, Charles, & Co. merchants and manufac- 
ow, and Charles Stewart and James 


turers, G 


Andrew, bookseller 
Ww 
noderteon, James, flax-dresser and manufacturer, 


Register.—Commercial Report. 
Murray, John, merchant, grocer, and innkeeper, 
Thurso 


Nicol, William, bleacher, Gateside 


Forbes, the individual partners 


Stiven, Alexander, flour-merchant at Newmills, 
near Dalkeith, and lime-merchant at Burdie- 
house-mains, near Edinbu 

Tassie, James, leather-dresser, 


Wilson, Thomas, mason 


London, Corn Exchange, Jan. 3. | 
s. $. 








and 





rgh 


and stationer, Glas- 


Pollockshaws 
builder, Glasgow 


oung, Th 
Irvine 


dend, Jan. 14. 
that 


February 


[Jan. 


Young, David, wright, Calton of Glasgow 
Y jomas, wood-merchant and ship-owneg. 
’ 


DIVIDENDS. 
Baird, Thomas, merchant, Glasgow; a final diyj. 


dividend on 9th January 


le 





Liverpool, Jan. 4. 


Crawford, John, & Co, carrying on busi under 
firm at Fost Gitano Newfoundiant 

under the firm of Crawiords & Co.—and at Lig. 
bon, under the firm of J. T. Crawford & Co; 
dividend on Ist February z 
M‘Grouthers & Coats, merchants, Greenock; 4 
dividend on 5th January ' 
Garthew Mill, near Balfron ; a final dividend on 7th 


Oughterston & Co. late merchants, Greenock; 


Saunders and Mellis, merchants, Aberdeen j 
dend on 27th January : atte 


s 5 8.1! wy 
. . | Wheat sd 8. d.| sd. % d, 
Wheat,red, new56 to 60 Boilers . , ste 50} 28 70 Ibs. ‘Pease, grey 42 0 to 46 0) 
Fine ditto. . 60to 63|New... -—to —| P — Wh 
Su editto 64to 66|Small Beans . 40to 42) English, new 9 6 to 10 6 Pour ‘ae 
White » « . 56% @Ol Tick ...  S4to Siilamerican. 86to 89 pie’. ” leowe 
Fine ditto .'. 6210 66| Foreign. . 36 to 38\\Dantzic . 93to100iun °° ages 
Su ..” 68to 70| Feed Oats ".18to 20|\Dutch Red 90to 9 S\amer. p196Ih 
Old ditto... 75to 78|Fine.. .. 20to 22) Riga.... 83to 8 6\Sweet, tS ty: 
Rye...» +. 30to 32|Poland do . .21to 25\|Archangel . 8 0to 8 4/sour’. . 33 0to340 
Barley.» . 26to 30|Fine.. .. 24to 26/\Canada’. .- 8 6t08 10\outmeal,per 240In 
Fine... 30to 32] Potato do... 23to 25\|Scotch  . 9 Oto 9 Glee a 
Sueuhne’...84to 35|Fine.. ..- 28to 28llirish, new 8 10to 9 dices... seems 
Malt, ..+.-- +4 = Stour, » sack = » 60)|Barley, per 60 Ibs, Irish, ere sone 
eae econds . . -50to 55|)/English..-50to 5 9) 5.24 Ik 
Hog Pease .". 40to 42] North Country 45 to 50|'Scotch .. 4 6to 5 Ob P24. 1100 12 
Maple . . .42to 44/Pollard . . 20to 283\[rish, . . 40to 49| Butter, Beef, fc 
Whitepease . 42to 45{Bran . .- 8to 9% — - 40to 4 9 Butter, perewt. s &% 
Seeds, c.—Nov. 5. | English pota 3 3to 5 T\Newry . . ato 6 
hae * s. s.||Irish, do. . 3 3to 3 5|Waterford,new 7 
Must. Brown, 15 to 26 | Hempseed.. —to —!|'Scotchdo. 3 4 to 5 6 foe ag ag 9 it a 
—White. . 6to 11) Linseed,crush. —to —)|Rye, perqr. 58 0 to 40 0) sddry. 68to 70 
Tares....-. Oto 0| New, for Seed — to —/|Malt, p.b-fine 105 to 109 Beef, p. tierce 108 to 110 
Turnips...-14to 20) Ryegrass, . + 15 to 40)\— Middling, . 8 3 to 8 9/Tongu. p. firk. 50 to 54 
—New .... Oto 0j|Clover, Red, . 60 to 98)/Beans, pr qr. \Pork, p. bri. 84to 85 
—Yellow. .. Oto O}/—White. . 60to100 |English + « 50 0 to 55 0) Bacon, per ewt. 
Carraway . . . 48 to 50/ Coriander .. 10 to 12|\Irish .. . 44 0 to 46 0/Shortmiddles 57 to 58 
Canary . 8¢ to 100! Trefoil - . 50 to 65}; Rapeseed £30 to £52; Hains, dry, . 55to 56 


New Rapeseed, 754 to £36. 


Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 


ended 25th Dec. 1819. 


Wheat, 64s. 1ld.—Rye, 42s. 0d.—Barley, 56s. 3d.—Oats, 25s. 0d.—Beans, 48s. 1d-—Pease, 50s. 64.— 


Beer or 


ig, Os. 0d.—Oatmeal, 26s, 2d, 


Average Prices of British Corn in Scotland, by the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, 
and Oatmeal, per Boll of 128 lbs. Scots Troy, or 140 lbs. Avoirdupois, of the Four 
Weeks immediately preceding the 15th Dec. 1819. 


Wheat, 51s. 6d.—Rye, 37s. ey 29s. Gd.—Oats, 21s, 11d.—Beans, 33s. 5d.— Pease, 335s. 2d. 


Wheat. 
Ist,......338. Od. 
2d,......31s. Od. 
3d, ......268. Od. 


Beef (174 oz. per 1b.) 
Mutton . . - 
Lamb, per quarter . 
Veal 


PE. 0&6 %-* 
Tallow, per stone . 


FRER ES 


££ 


Beer or 


» 25% 5d.—Oatmeal, 18s, Od. 





EDINBURGH.—Jay. 5. 


Barley. Oats. 
Ist,......22s. 6d. Ist,......88s. Od. 
2d,......21s. Od. | 2d,......17s. Od. 
Sd,......17s. 6d. | 3d,......15s. 6d. 


Average of Wheat, £1: 11: 3d. 


REE 


- 


Tuesday, January 4. 


Pease & Beans. 


Ist,......18s. Od. 

2d, ......178. 6d. 
| 3d, ......15s. 6d. 
to Os. 8d. | Quartern Loaf . . Os. 8d. to Os. 
to Os. 8d. | Potatoes (28 lb.) . . Os. 8d. to Os. 
to Os. Od. } Butter, perlb. . . Is. 2d. to Os. 
to Os. 10d. | Saltditto, . . . Is. Od.to Is 
to Os. 8d. | Ditto, per stone . 16s. Od. to 0s. 
to 9s. 6d. | Eggs, per dozen . - 1s. 44 to Os 


FREERES 











of 


eo BO OOO DS 
wosco co coo S 
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ech 
i 


els, 
pur 


+ & & & & o 
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HADDINGTON.—Jan. 7. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
Ist, .++00032S- Od. | Ist,......21s. Od. | Ist,......18s. Od. | Ist,......16s. Od. | Ist, .....16s. Od. 
Bd, ..+++.308. Od. | 2d, ......18s. Od. | 2d,..,...16s. Od. | 2d, ......14s, Od. | 2d,......14s, Od. 
Gd, ..++-288. Od. | 3d,......16s. Od. | Sd, ......148. Od. | 3d, ......12s. Od. | 3d,......128, 6d. 


Average of Wheat, 41: 9: 9: 8-12ths, 








METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


DurtNo the first week of December the Thermometer never sunk to the freezing point. On 
the night of the Sth it stood at 244; on the 9th at 234; and on the 10th at 94. Be. 
tween the 10th and 16th the frost was more moderate, though uninterrupted ; but on that 
day the weather became open, and continued so till the 21st. On that night the thermo- 
meter stood at 29, and the frost continued till the end of the month. During this period 
the greatest depression of temperature took place on the 26th and 30th, the former being 
164, and the latter 144. The consequence of this continued frost is, a considerable de- 
pression in the mean temperature of the month, which is about six degrees lower than 
December last year. The mean height of the Barometer is about a tenth below the an- 
nual average, and the mean daily range a little greater. ‘The greatest depression of the 
mercury took place during the fresh weather about the middle of the month, accompanied 
by a fall of rain amounting to one inch. On the 10th the ground was covered with snow 
to the depth of 6 inches. A second fall took place on the 28th, amounting to 3 inches, 
and a third on the evening of the 29th. The Hydrometer frequently indicated complete 
saturation ; and the hoar frost was at times very heavy. The mean of the extreme tem- 
peratures is again lower than that of 10 and 10. The greatest depression of temperature 
generally took place about 8 in the evening. 


et 


MetgoroLocicaL Tae, extracted from the Register kept on the Banks of 
the Tay, four miles east from Perth, Latitude 56° 25’, Elevation 185 feet. 


DECEMBER 1819. 
































Means. Extremes. 

THERMOMETER. Degrees. THERMOMETER. Degrees. 
Mean of greatest daily heat, . . 37.0 | Maximum, 19thday, . e 16 
cold, e ° « 57-4 | Minimum, * 10th e ° 9.5 
sweoese temperature, 10 A.M. . e 53.6 | Lowestmaximum, 26th ° e 27.0 
seeseeeneceeseeesesosesess 10P.M. . - «+ 41.9 | Highestminimum, 19th ee 
a of daily extremes, ° . 52.2 | Highest, 10 A. M- 20th . ° 47.0 
swesesseree LO AoM. and 10 P.M. + « $82.8 | Lowestditto, . 27th ° ° 23.0 
cevceceeocee 4 daily observations, . - 52.5 | Highest, 10 P. M. | oe ° 50.0 
Whole range of thermometer, . - 296.5 | Lowest ditto . 10th . 2. e 18.5 
Mean dailyditto, . . «.« « 9.6 | Greatest range in 24 hours, 10th ° 19.0 
ceoee temperature of spring water, . 40.5 | Leastditto, . . 17th . 2.0 
BAROMETER. Inches. BAROMETER. Inches. 
Mean of 10 A.M. (temp. of mer.40) . 29.566 | Highest, 10 A. M. ° 8th ° 50.295 
snseeoreee LO P.M. (temp. of mer. 40) - 29.583 {| Lowest ditto, ° 18th . 28.840 
sabes both, (temp. of mer. 40) . 29.574 | Highest,10P.M. . 6th - 30.250 
Whole range of barometer, . . 7.585 | Lowest ditto, . 17th . 29.075 
Mean ditto, during the day, + « «+ +122 | Greatest range in 24hours, 4th ° e705 
; night, ‘ . -122 Least ditto, e . 25th a 
sosssseeseeeeee I 24 hours, . . . 244 HYGROMETER. Degrees. 
HYGROMETER. Degrees. | Leslie. Highest, 10 A.M. 13th : 17.0 
Rain in inches, . ° ° . 1.654 | css Lowest ditto, 50th ° - 00 
Evaporation in ditto, . . ° +665 | ....000 Highest, 10 P.M. 7th ° 16.0 
Mean daily Evaporation, qo « 6 Ga i 30th . 0.0 
Leslie. Mean, 10 A. M. ° ae 5.4 Anderson. P. of Dep. Highest, 10 A.M. 20th 46.4 
trresseseseesseeee LO P. Mee Bere 5.2 sesesssevessetsesrensereveeees LOWESt Gitto, llth 19°6 
tereeresceverereeeere DOCH, 2. + 6 . «55 oe + Highest, 10P.M. 19th 47-4 
Anderson. Point of Dep. 10 A.M. - 295 conccocesasncsesoneesoesssiost Lowest ditto, 10th 18.6 

on 10 P.M. - 28.2 . Relat.Hum. Highest, 10 A.-M. 30th 100. 
both, ° 28.8 ccccecccccescceescooee, ee seeeee Least ditto, 13th 62.0 
crvesecceceonce Relat. Humid. 10 A.M. . 87.2 on ++- Greatest, 10 P.M. 50th 100.0 
10P.M. . 88.3 ccececastoonsationasenescsiys .- Least ditto, llth 67.0 
both, ° 87.8 «seeee Mois. 100 cub. in. Greatest, 10 A.M. 20th .217 
+eeveGTS. MOIS. in LOU Cubs in ait, 10 A.Me «127 | c.ecsececereseeeeeerseeee seeee Least ditto, llth .089 
10 P.M. .121 | .... «+» Greatest, 10 P.M. 19th .225 
both, 2142 | ....cccccorssocersrereeceees Least ditto, 10th .086 








Fair days, 18; rainy days, 15. Wind west of meridian, 19; east of meridian, 12. 
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Register.—Appoinimenis, Promotions, &c. 


METEOROLOGICAL TaBLE, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in 


the Observatory, Calton~hill. 


N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o’ 
noon. The second Observation in the after 0 Roo 


oon, in the 
meter. 


first column, is taken by the 
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| Wind. 


Attach, 


Ther. } Wind, 
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A.35 -189/A.5 } 
M.24 |28:999|M.35 } | 
A.35 | .918)A.53 
M.21 





os 
oo - Ww 


— 
ts al 
 atieen ate eaten eter tte ett 


os 


M.213! .545|M.31 
A. 27 '28.985'A. 33 § | 


~ 
a 


S.W. 
s.W. 


IN. W.|Keen frost. 


* iof sleet. 


. |Ditto. 27{ 





Mild, frost 

evening. Dee. i7{ 
Fair, cold, & 18 { 
rain even. 
Fair, rain & 19 
sleet even. 
Dull, rain 20 
even. = 
Showery. 21 


Mild, sleet & oof |M.2 
rain even. 2{ ° 
Dull, shrs. 23{ M.25 


DI. shrs, slt. 
snow night. 24{ 
. |Snow night. 25{ mi. 


Frost, snow 
on ground. 26{ 





. |Ditto. 28 { A. 
Ditto. 29{ A. 


Keen frost, 
dull day. 30{ 





A. 51 | 


snow night. 








~ } u é 4 
-995|M.31 } | Lightning & ¢{M.17 |28,995/M.28 
4.96 |99:951/a. 31 ¢ N= W-lenow nigh 51) la. 24 | 


S.W. |Heavy rain, 


Cble. Dull, 
showery, 


E. Rain &sleet, 
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-148/A. 29 
-278|M.29 
-445/A. 29 
-506|M.31 
-546/A. 50 
2458/M.28 
+156/A, 29 
.120|M.51 
-120/A. 30 
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Average of Rain, 2°931 inches, 


The Meteorological Abstract for last year will be given in our next. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


His Royal Highness the Prince R 
pleased, in the name and on behalf of his Majesty, 
to appoint Dr William Pultney Alison, Professor 
of Medical Jurisprudence and Medical Police in the 
University of Edinburgh, in the room of Andrew 


Duncan, junior, Esq. resigned. 


I. CIVIL. 
ent, has been 


Dr Rutherford. 


II. NAVAL. 
Promotions. 


His Royal Higness the Prince Regent, has also 
been pleased, to appoint Robert Graham, Esq. 
M.D. to be Regius Professor of Botany in the 
University of Edinburgh, vacant by the death of 





Names, 


Names. 


Names, 





Captains. 
William Sargent 
Henry Shiffner 

Commanders. 

William Henry Higgs 
George C. Blake 
Alexander A. Sandilands 
Roger Hall 
James Burton 





Superannuated Commanders. 

William Brett 

Thomas Eyre Hinton 
Lieutenants. 

Hon. Granville D. Ryder 

Charles Madden 

Henry Richmond 

Frederick Aug. Wilkinson 

John Grant 

William Lowry 





Caleb E. Tozer 
Appointments. 


Richard Beaumont 

Thomas Woods 

William Critchill 

John Wainwright 

Hon. William Keith 

Francis D. Hastings 
Surgeon. 

Robert Malcom 

Assistant Surgeon. 
John Jervis 
Purser.—Wm. Henry Bond 


Rear-Admiral, Robert Lambert, Commander-in-Chief at the Cape of Good Hope- 


Names. | 


Ships. 


Names. 


| Ships. 





Captains. 
William Shepheard 
W. N. Glasscock 

Roger Hall 

Alexander, A, Sandilands 


Brazen 
Carnation 
Drake 
Morgiana 


Wim. Aug. Montagu 


ll 
| Ather Stowe 
| Thomas Brown 


Pheton 
Tamar 
Vigo 


Léeutenants. 
Charles S, Jackson 
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Register.— Births. 





Names. 


Ships. 


Names, 


Ships. 





ames N. Jarvis 
yrilliam St. A. St. John 
N.G. Corbett 
Joseph eeeaet 
Hen: in, 

Thoeuas Woods 
William Sandom 


George Spong 
Henry Richmond 
Henry Jellicoe _ 
William Minchin 
C. H. Hutchinson 
Charles P. Yorke 
Henry F. Belson 
William yn . 
William F. Lapidge 
Charles M. Chapman 


Thomas Gahan 
4 . Wilkinson 


George Thomas Gooch 
H. R. Moorsom 
F. James Lewis 
Charles Madden 
Robert Shebbeare 
J. L. Beckford, F. L. 
Royal Marines. 
Capt. Robert Clarke 
Ist Lt. N. Philips 
W. S. Knapman 
Charles Cupples 
omas Stevens 
John M. Pilcher 
George O’Neil 
2d Lts. James K. Wilson 
G. A. Campbell 
Thomas Sullock 
R. G. Atkinson 





Beaver 


Brazen 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Carnation 
Clinker 
Gacnees 
ygnet 
Dover 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Iphigenia 
itto 
Liffey 
Live: 1 
Nautilus 
Pandora 
Pelter 
Pheton 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Queen Charlotte 
Raleigh 
Redpole 
Ditto 
ate 
Sapphire 
Sappho 
Spartan 
Spencer 
‘Tamar 
Ditto 
Tartar 
Tribune 
Vigo 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Favourite 
Impregnable 
Pheton 
Vigo 

Wye 

Brazen 
Dover 
Spartan 
Topaze 








G Dajani 

eor, ujardine 

William Sidn 

J. J. H. Lingard 

Thomas Mantor 

James Pearce 

Rich. Hains 

Ant. Demayne 

David Goaien 

John Allen 

James Martin 

David Gossman 

Surgeons. 

James M‘Ternan 

John Hately 

William Colvin 

James M‘Beath 

Robert Malcolin 

Charles Mitchell 

William M‘Donald 
Assistant Surgeons. 

Robert Marshall 

Joseph Gay 

Joseph Steret 

John Gilchrist 


M. M‘Ennally 
John Thomson 
D. M‘Nichell 
James Barnhill 
Samuel Mackey 
William Aikin 
James Low 
William Aitchison 
John Buchannan 
Alexander Gilfellan 
Rhod. Kent 
James M‘Allaster 
William Barr 
Thomas Robertson 
John Henderson 
James Lawrence 
John Summers 
Pursers. 
Robert Chapman 
William H. Bond 
John Curtis 
James C. Cumming 
H. S. Man 
W. B. H. Long 
George Maber 
Stephen Street 
Chaplains. 
J. E. Surridge 
R. Bickell 





Alban 
Blossom 
Brazen 
Clinker 
Cygnet 
Dotterell 
Kangaroo 
Pelter 
Pheton 
Raleigh 
Tribune 


Brazen 
Conqueror 
Dover 
Raleigh 
Redpole 
Vigo 

Wye 


Brazen 
Clinker 
Conqueror 
Ditto 
Dover 
Iphigenia 
veret 
Pelter 
Pheton 
Raleigh 
Ramillies 
Rossario 
Sappho 
Ditto 
Sophie 
Starling 
Swan 
Sybille 
Tees 


Vigo 
Ditto 
Weymouth 


Albion 
Bann 
Beaver 
Brazen 
Pandora 
Serapis 
Tamar 
Vigo 


Albion 
Iphigenia 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

September 26. At Gouyave, in the island of 
Granada, the lady of Dr Henry Palmer, a daughter. 

November 24. At Trinity Cottage, the lady of 
Lieut. John Mitchell, R.N. a daughter. 

27. At London, the lady of Henry Brougham, 
a Wy Brougham, M. P. a daughter. 

. At Shandwick-place, Edinburgh, Mrs Miller 

of Glenlee, a son. 

29. At Wellshot, the lady of Captain William 
Stirling, a son. 

December 1. In Heriot-row, Edinburgh, the 
lady hw Boats, a son. 

_ ft) e, the lady of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Madiachion, 2 ecm, 

2. At the Hague, the Countess of Athlone, a 
daughter. 


5. In George’s-square, Edinburgh, Mrs W. Mit- 
chell, a daughter. 

_—~ The lady of William Hay, Esq. of Drummel- 
ner, a son and heir. “i 
. ba At Newington, Edinburgh, Mrs Blackwood, 


a lady of M. A. Fletcher, Esq. advocate, 


Ul. At Edinburgh Castle, the lady of Captain 
Cargill, 71th regiment, a daughter. : 


— Mrs Abercromby, 19, York-place, a daughter. 

12. At Edinburgh, Mrs Laing Meason of Lin- 
dertis, a son. 

— At Clifford, Essex, the lady of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Allan, a daughter. 

15. At Balbegno Castle, the lady of Captain Ram- 
say, a daughter. 

14. At Edinburgh, Mrs W. Anderson, No 12, 
Brown’s-square, a daughter. 

15. Mrs James Campbell, Northumberland-street 
Edinburgh, a daughter. 

— At Dunsmane, the lady of J. M. Nairne, Esq. 
a daughter. 

— At Leith, Mrs Smith, Water-lane, a son. 

16. Mrs Waugh, Minto-street, en ason. 

17. At the Mount, near Harrow, the lady of Ar- 
chibald Campbell, Esq. a son. 

19. At Merchiston Castle, Mrs Fordyce of Ayton, 


a son. 

20. Mrs Colonel Munro, George’s-square, Edin- 
burgh, a son. 

— Mrs Ivory, Prince’s-street, Edinburgh, a son 

21. In Great Russel street, London, the lady of 
James Loch, Esq. a son. 

23. Lady Mackenzie of Coul, a son. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Hagart of Bantaskine, a 
daughter. 





480 Register.— Marriages and Deaths. 


July 20. Ai Meten Pee Cheha: Esq. Bar- 
. At ras, le 
rister-at-Law, to Isabella, daughter of the late Tho- 
mas Allan, a Sonat in Leith. 
Nov. 26. At Edinburgh, Mr James Winks, Pitt- 
lizabeth, daughter of the late Mr John 
23. At Gloagor Mer 3 Gilch 
le r J. Gilchrist, surgeon, to 
Eliza, only child of the late William Rymer of 
‘orto! 


50. At Spee, Captain Robert Scott, Hon. 
East India Company’s service, to Mrs Rolland of 
Auchmithie. 

— At Glasgow, Mr John M‘K. Wardrop, mer- 
chant, to Jane, daughter of the‘late Adam Light- 
body, Esq. of Hurlet. : 

Dec. 6. At Gosport, Lieutenant W. C. Clarke, of 
the rifle- le, to Mary Gavin, fourth daughter 
of the late Lieutenant-Colonel M‘Lean. 

14, At Greenock, Mr John M‘Kinlay, writer, 
Stirling, to Eliza, eldest daughter of Mr William 
Baird, ~— 

: lasgow, Major M‘Gregor, of the 58th re- 
ent, to Spens Stuart, daughter of Robert Col- 

r, Esq. Barrack-master of Glasgow. 

— lasgow, Captain D. Campbell, of the 
late 914th regiment, to Agnes, yo t daughter of 
the late A. Pollock, of Whitehall, Esq. 

17. In St Paul’s Chapel, York-place, Colonel 
Farquharson, to Rebecca, fourth daughter of the 
late Sir George Colquhoun of Tillycolquhoun, Bart. 

-- At Meadow-p , Mr James » tobacco- 
nist, Hawick, to Margaret, daughter of Mr James 
Oliver, m int, there. 

19. At Senwick, near Kirkcudbright, the house 
of Sir John Gordon, Bart. Major-General Riall, 
nes reyes to Eliza, eldest be ter of 

e ames Scarlett, . junior, eru, in 
the island of Jamaica. _ ; 

25. At Bellwood, Andrew Forbes Ramsay, Esq. 
surgeon in the Honourable East India ang am A 
service, Bengal establishment, to Isabella, fourth 
daughter of the late John hha | Esq. of Bellwood. 

Lately, At Laurieston-place, Edinburgh, William 
Gordon, Esq. of Ivie, to Miss Christina, daughter 
of Mr George Murray, merchant. 


DEATHS. 

April 16. In Calcutta, James Wade, Esq. 

June 11. At Cointadam, Col. Charles Trotter, 
commanding at Palamcottah, and the district of 
Tinnevilly, aged 51 years. 

‘em 4. At Kingston, Jamaica, Major 
Ferrier, 92d regiment. 

Oct. 11. Near Three Rivers, Canada, John 
Campbell, Esq. late of Auchinwillin. 

23. Of a fever, at Gibsonport, on the Missis- 
sippi, Mr Simon Fraser, son of the late Alexander 
Fraser, Esq. sheriff-clerk of Haddingtonshire. 

Nov. 11. At Ruchill, Mrs Maclean, wife of Hugh 
Maclean, F'sq. yeoman of Coll. 

14, At West Bendochy, Perthshire, George Play- 
fair, Esq. of Galry. 

— At Aberdeen, Henry, fifth son, and on the 
23d, Alexander, fourth son of Alexander Fouler- 


ton, Esq. 

21. At Barrochan, Malcolm Fleming, Esq. of 
Barrochan. 
wen. At Kidderminster, John Steed, Esq. Leith 


— At Lower, Patrick Carnegy, Esq. of Lower. 

— James Thomson, Esq. of Parkhouse, near 
Falkirk. 

25. At Falkirk, aged 74, Mr James Bathgate, 
son of the late Rev. James Bathgate, minister of 
Dalgetty- 

27. At Preston, Linlithgowshire, Archibald Sea- 
ton, third son of Dr Seaton, aged nine years. 

— At Greenock, Mr Peter Christie, sen. late of 
the Excise, Anstruther, in the 82d year of his age. 


daughter of the late Dr Watson, Principal ere 
ter te Dr Watson, i 
United College of St Andrews. pal of ‘the 

— At his house, Heriot Hill, Alexander Kin. 
near, on banker in Edinburgh. 

— At Kelso, Mrs Margaret Robertson, relict of 
Andrew Robertson, Esq. of Calcutta. ; 

29. At Leith, Agnes Paterson, wife of Mr Robert 
oy jun. merchant. bs. 

— At Dundee, Mr W. C. Pitcairn, merchant, 

— Mary, and on the 7th December, John and 
Isabella, children of Mrs Kinnimont, at Cotton of 
Redcastle, Inverkeillor, all of the searlet fever, 

— At the Manse of Latheron, the Rev. Robert 
Gun, minister of that parish, in the 70th year of 
his age, and 44th of his ministry. 

30. At Edinburgh, Mrs Cowan, senior, widow of 
Charles Cowan, Esq. merchant in Edinburgh. 

December 1. At Manley, Devonshire, Henry’! 
Manley, Esq. of Manley. 

6. At Aberdeen, Peter Gordon, Esq. of Aber. 
geldie, aged 68. : 

7. At Montrose, Alexander Craigie, seaman, in 
the 93d year of his age. 

9. At Bath, James Ker of Blackshiells, Esq. 

11. At Arbroath, after a short illness, Captain 
David L. Cargill, of the Romulus. 

— At Acton House, Middlesex, John Dalzelj 
y= youngest son of Henry Alexander Dou- 
gias, sq. 

13. At No 1, Great King-street, Edinburgh, Mr 
William Pringle, assistant-surgeon, royal navy, 
only son of Mr T. Pringle, builder. 

— At Dundee, John Guild, i 9. the 77th 
year of his age, late Provost of that burgh. 

— At Dumfries, William Heron, Esq. of Dun- 
cow. 

14. At Kelso, Elizabeth, second daughter of the 
late Stephen Bromfield, Esq. of Hassington Mains, 
and sister of Colonel Broomfield. 

a At Kinsale, at an advanced age, Lady Kin- 

e. 


— At Bath, aged 90, Mrs Cradock, relict of 
Dr Cradock, late Archbishop of Dublin, and mo 
ther of Lord Howden. 

16. At Spoutwells, James Buchan, Esq. late of 
Huntingtower. 

— At his house, 118, Prince’s-street, Edinburgh, 
Robert Fullarton, Esq- 

17. At his house, 14, Hart-street, Edinburgh, 
James Stuart, Esq. late of the island of Grenada. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr John Black, writer, late 
rector of the Fortrose ——_ 

18. At Edinburgh, Miss Christian Rutherford, 
youngest daughiter of the deceased Dr John Ru- 
therford, Professor of Materia Medica in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 

19. At Wigton, David Tweddale, aged 17, son 
of James Tweddale, Collector of the Customs. 

— At St Andrews, the Rev. Principal Hill. 

20. At his house, Lauriston-place, Mr John 
Martin, of the Chancery Office, Edinburgh. ¥ 

21. At Lauriston-place, in the 7th year of his 
age, Alexander John, only son of John Cameron, 
hat-manufacturer in —a- 

22, At Edinburgh, Mrs Alice Plenderleath, re- 
lict of the late James Grant, Esq. merchant in 
Edinburgh. 

Lately, At her seat, Charlton House, near Mal- 
mesbury, aged 82, the Countess of Suffolk. 

— At Crail, William Macdonald Fowler, Esq 
writer in Edinburgh. : 

— At Montrose, Miss Margaret Choplin, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Mr Choplin of Kinnell. 

— At her house in Castle-street, Edinburg! , Mrs 
Mure, widow of the late William Mure, Esq. 
Caldwell, one of the Barons of his Majesty's Ex- 
chequer in Scotland. : 

— At Chichester, Vice-Admiral Thomas Sut 
ridge, aged 72. 
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